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BY 


HE ideas that we form of some par- 
ticular subject comparatively un- 
known to us are in many cases ut- 

terly wrong ones and we find on acquaint- 
ance that the realis very different from the 
ideal. I think this is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in matters connected with the life 
of the British soldier. I am judging others 
by myself. I found that the few impressions 
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LANCE CORPORAL 


SEYLEY. 
I had as to “ Tommy Atkins’”’ life and char- 
acter were quite wrong. I had an idea that 
a soldier’s life was a perpetual grind from 
morning to night; I soon discovered that he 
could find time to retire to bed and indulge 
in a good sleep of some hours’ duration, on at 
least four days per week. I expected to find 
Tommy as I had pictured him, a creature 
devoid of feeling, but I soon discovered how 
much I had wronged him. 

Then again I had read so often of the of- 
ficers ‘“‘whom all the men worshiped” and 
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naturally I looked forthem but strange to say I 
have not found them, and I begin tothink that 
those officers are few and far between. No of- 
ficer I have yet met ever took much—I might 
say any—trouble, as far as I could judge, 
to win the love of his men, and Tommy’s 
heart is not hard towin. I heard one captain 
described as a “real gentleman,” for shut- 


CLEANING UP AFTER 
A FIELD DAY, 

ting the door after him. 

No amount of strict- 
ness on parade turns a 
soldier’s heart against 
his master—he under- 
stands the saying, 
“Duty is duty,” as 
well as any one, but 
what Tommy does ob- 
ject to, and being one 
myself I must agree 
with him, is being 
treated like a dog 
“off parade.” It has 
always seemed to me very shortsighted 
policy for an officer to make himself hated 
by his men for want of a little friendly civil- 
ity toward them now and again. In time of 
war a soldier hasdozens of chances of mak- 
ing things easier or the reverse for his of- 
ficers and you may be certain he is not back- 
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ward in seizing suchopportunities. Let me 
mention one instance. 

A member of one of our oldest families 
was orderly officer for the day and as the 
meat was served out, one of the men com- 
plained that it was unfit to eat; the officer 
ordered a piece to be cut off and gave it to 
his dog to eat. Of course the dog devoured 

it and our friend dismissed the 
complaint with the words, “ What 
my dog can eat is quite good 
enough for you.” I fancy he must 
have regretted that little incident 
though it was some long time 
afterwards. The battalion was 
ordered on the expedition to 

and with it went our friend. 
Food was scarce. Officers and 
men fared alike, everyone was half 
famished, and it so happened that 


COOKS, IST GRENADIERS, 


the selfsame officer, seeing a man eating 
a dry biscuit, so far forgot his dignity as 
to ask him fora piece. He had forgotten that 


little episode of the meat. Not so Tommy. 
It was too good an opportunity to be lost 
and he replied, ‘No, sir, you said once 
dog’s food was good enough for us, but it 
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can’t be good enough for you.” 

Let me describe how I took the 
queen’s shilling. I had had an in- 
terview with the colonel of the —th 
and had told him what I wanted to 
do, and after trying hard to make 
me change my mind by painting a 
soldier’s life in the reverse of glowing 
colors, he had promised, seeing I was 
determined to go on with my plan, to 
help meas much as he possibly could. 

I wentto the orderly room punctually 
at g a. m. ona dreary cold morning 
and asked for the adjutant, an old 
friend of mine, and wastaken into an 
inner room. Here I found all the 
otficers assembled and after speaking 
to several whom I knew, I was put in 
charge of an orderly who took me to 
the regimental doctor. I waited about an 
hour in achilly passage and was then taken 
into a room to be examined. How cold it 
was! My heart, lungs, and muscles were duly 
examined, my eyesight tested, and my teeth 
inspected. I was pronounced fit after be- 
ing measured and weighed, and was then 


asked my age, birthplace, religion, etc. 

Back I went to the orderly room and in 
the presence of the commanding officer, the 
adjutant, and sergeant major I took sundry 
oaths to defend Her Gracious Majesty tothe 


THE BARBER IN CAMP, 


THE POSTMAN'S ARRIVAL IN CAMP. 
best of my ability. After this I kissed the 
Bible and was duly declared to be a private 
soldier. 

I was told I could go where I liked until 
“1st post” (9.30 p.m.). SoI went back to 
my hotel, packed up my goods, took a long 
farewell of plain clothes, and reached my 
new abode in good time. I found myself 
expected and on opening the door of one of 
the rooms of my company was saluted with 
a shout of “Come in, chum, and sit near the 
fire.” I did so and took a look at my new 
companions. I don’t mind confessing their 
appearance did not tend to raise my spirits. 
Rough they were, very, and their talk! One 
evidently was acockney from his accent, an- 
other I recognized as an Irishman from the 
richest of brogues. Three or four old sol- 
diers were there; they rarely spoke but sat 
and smoked in silence. An officer’s servant 
I noticed in all the glory of civilian clothes, 
and the rest of the twenty-five were in bed 
sleeping the sleep of the just. What a rowdy 
lot they seemed to me, but I afterwards 
discovered their hearts were in the right 
place and their loyalty to one another was 
wonderful. I was shown a bed near the 
door and informed that it was my special 
property. One of my comrades in arms 
kindly made it for me, and feeling a bit 
tired I soon turned in. Atg:30 p.m. the 
orderly sergeant came round to call the roll 
of men and see that all were “at home.” 
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He then detailed the various parades and 
duties for the following day and retired to 
report to the sergeant-major at tattoo parade, 
at 10 o’clock. Every one was in bed by 
1o and at 1o:15 “lights out” sounded, 
talk dropped to a 
whisper and in a few 
more minutes every 
one was asleep (bar- 
ring me) and the 
great building was 
wrapped in darkness 
except for the light 
of the moon, which 
streamed in through 
the window. How 
well I remember that 
night. The bed was 
so wretchedly hard 
it hurt my back, my 
pillow seemed made 
of wood; sleep was 
SERGEANT AND DRUMMER. om of the question ; 
2ND SCOTS GUARDS. so I lay and listened 
to the stentorian snores of the men. 


I had ample time to look round my new 
quarters. Twenty-five beds, two large tables, 
eight forms, a coal-box, an earthenware jar 
for bread, twenty-five plates and basins on 
a shelf, a rack fora rifle near each bed— 
pegs to hang the straps, belt, sword, etc., 
upon and above thesea shelf running round 


the room for clothes to be put on, a 
cracked looking glass—and thatI think is a 
complete list of the furniture I saw. As the 
night went on I grew sleepy and at last 


dozed off to dream that I waschained down 


on a stone floor and being kicked to pieces 
by an animal—species unknown. 

I was awakened by the bugle sounding 
“reveille” (rév-a-lé’ it is always called in the 
army). The orderly sergeant came around 
and woke every one, and then confusion 
reigned supreme. Beds were rolled and 
strapped up, blankets and sheets folded, 
boots and leggings cleaned in notime, and 


by half an hourevery one was on the square 
t 


waiting for the “fallin” to sound. It was 
wintry weather, so we were taken for a run 
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in winter ; in summer drill goes on as usual. 

At 7:45 the breakfast bugle sounded and 
we sat down to refresh ourselves. A basin 
of tea or coffee or cocoa (I couldn’t tell 
which it was meant for), a pound of bread, 
and about an ounce of butter were served 
out to each man as his daily ration. The 
orderly officer for the day came and enquired, 
“Any complaints?” The men replied, 
“None, sir,”” and we devoured our meal. 

After breakfast the orderly man for the 
day—who does the work that would fall to 
the lot of a general servant in civilized life 
brought the vegetables for dinner and each 
man peeled his share of potatoes (“ spuds,” 
they called them). This done every one 
lent a hand to clean the room and tidy things 
up before going on parade at g. 

Being a recruit, I had to attend four pa- 
rades per diem, 7, 9, 11, and 2 o’clock. The 
“dutymen” (men who had been dismissed 
their drill) attended only two, 7 and 11 
o’clock. I often think what a comical sight 
I must have been on the square in my plain 
clothes, marching and going through the 
hundred and one details of recruits’ drill. | 
was dismissed at 9:45 with orders to parade 
again at 11 o’clock. Here I went through 





for about fifteen minutes and then dismissed ; @ 


this I afterwards found tobe the practice 


DRUMMER, 2ND COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
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SERGEANT DRUMMER. IST SCOTS GUARDS, 

the same movements. A corporal was told 
off to drill me and as I was the only recruit 
he did not kill himself with hard work ex- 
cept when an officer happened to be near, 
and then you might have thought the life 
of that corporal depended on his making 
me as smart as possible. The adjutant 
drilled the battalion until 12 o’clock struck 
and then the parade was dismissed. 

At 12:45 “‘cook-house ” (the dinner bugle) 
sounded, the orderly men went to fetch the 
dinners, which consisted of roast meat, po- 
tatoes, and pudding (the latter only about 
three times a week). ‘The orderly officer 
came round as at breakfast and the same 


routine was gone through. 
What struck me as odd was the fact that 


there were notable cloths. I afterwards dis- 
covered that an attempt had been made to 
introduce them into the army but the men 
would have none of them. I think they were 
wise too, for each man has a playful habit of 
depositing on the table all he cannot eat. 

At 2 o’clock I went on parade again until 
3; and was astonished to find on my return 
that most of the men had gone to bed. 

Tea came up at 3:45, a basin of tea— 
nothing else ; the remains of the one pound 
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of bread are supposed to do for a man’s tea 
and supper combined, but I need hardly say 
there is not much left of that after breakfast. 

There is school at 4 o’clock for all who 
like to go among the men and for all non- 
commissioned officers who are not in pos- 
session of a second-class certificate of educa- 
tion. Any man not onduty I found was al- 
lowed to go out of barracks from 2 o’clock un- 
til 9:30. If aN. C. O. (non-commissioned 
officer) or a man with twelve months’ service 
clear of all crime he was allowed leave of 
absence any night until midnight. Besides 
this any man could, I discovered, get a pass 
signed for one night for leave until midnight 
after he had been in the army a few weeks, 
as long as he is clear of all crimes. 

That word “crime” puzzled me at 
first. It is in my humble opinion a wrongly 
used word inthe army; it seems ridiculous 
to call it a “ crime” to forget an order or to 
be a few seconds late. If a man has a 
“crime”’ marked against him, whether for 
being late or dirty on parade, or for inatten- 
tion on parade, or for neglect of duty, or for 
drunkenness, or insubordination, or even 
murder, he is first of all made a prisoner. 
If the “crime” is serious he is put in the 
guard room. The next day he goes before 
his company’s officer, who “tells him off,” 
disposes of the crime if atrivial one, and if a 
serious one he puts him back for the com- 
manding officer to 
see. 

Before I enlisted, 
an officer told me 
that three fourths of 
the “crime” in the 
army was caused by 
the non-commis- 
sioned officers. I 
found it only too 
true. I have seen 
men given the stripe 
(promoted to lance 
corporal) who were 
utterly unfit to be 
placed in authority 
over their comrades. 
Consequently they 
bullied the men, the 


OFFICERS. 
IST SCOTS GUARDS, 
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men, like the proverbial worm, turned at last, 
and this of course meant a serious crime for 
some one for “ not complying with an order ” 
or “speaking improperly to” or perhaps 
“ striking a N. C. O.” 

A recruit can get dismissed his drill, if he 
takes an interest in his work, in about three 
months. Then he becomes a “dutyman” 
and takes his turn with the rest for “guards” 
and “ pickets.” The former duty consists of 


taking charge of barracks OF CAMP, wee 
Bi 


night and day, and the “ picket”’ acts 
as a sort of military police and stops 
disturbances and drunkenness in the 
streets at night. When on guard 
each private soldier does in turn two 
hours’ “ sentry go,” and his orders 
when on this of course depend to a 


CHANGING GUARD. 9TH LANCERS, 

certain extent on the nature of his post. <A 
Non Com’s duties consist of guards, pickets, 
gate duties, and canteen duty, and when in 
charge of a gate he is responsible that no 
stranger enters it and that no soldier leaves 
barracks improperly dressed. When on can- 
teen duty he must see that no disorder 
Beside the “ duties ” of course 
’ such carrying 


takes place. 


there are as 


‘fatigues’ 
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coal, cleaning up the officers’ mess, 
sergeant’s mess, canteen, recreation room, 
etc. In nine cases out of ten I found 
men preferred doing a “fatigue” to a 
drill. For a long time I wondered why, 
because as regards hard work the former is 
much worse. I solved the mystery by ask- 
ing one man. His reason was simple 
enough : for the one you had to be clean, for 
the other you could go on dirty. Need I 
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CHANGING SENTRY. ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. 
have wondered which Tommy 
would choose? 

Once a week the rooms are 
scrubbed out for the command- 
ing officers’ inspection; this 
generally happens on a Friday 
and here I added yet one more 
to the list of my accomplish- 
ments—the art of scrubbing. 

A man who is fond of, and 
fairly good at, games, always 
gets on best in the army. By 
playing for the regiment, he 
keeps himself fresh in the 
memory of his officers and so 

has a better chance of promotion. Added to 

this he gets off many unpleasant duties. 
From October until April the route- 
marching season extends ; about three days 
every week the battalion parades in full 
marching order and is taken for a tramp of 
from ten to eighteen miles. These route- 
marches always seemed to me one very 
strong reason for joining the cavalry rather 
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than the infantry. Of course the march is 
easy for a man dressed for walking with 
nothing to carry, but it is no joke doing a 
dozen miles with a valise (packed with shirt, 
towel, socks, and brushes) on one’s shoul- 
der, a rolled overcoat hanging in the small 
of one’s back, a canteen on top of that, a 
haversack on one side, and a water bottle 
on the other, a belt with two pouches and a 
sword suspended from it, and a rifle to carry 
besides. Toaman rigged thus, route-march- 
ing is not a pleasant duty. My only reason 
for going into the infantry rather than the 
cavalry was because promotion is so much 
quicker in the former and I have often wished 
it were otherwise. 

Once a year the battalion is put through 
its annual course of musketry and unless a 
man subscribes to the rifle club and so gets 
private practice, he has no chance of be- 
coming a good shot. Another annual in- 
stitution is the three weeks’ course of mili- 
tary training which every dutyman has to 
go through. This consists of a course of 
drill of all sorts and includes tent pitching, dig- 


ging trenches and rifle pits, building forts 
and bridges. 
I will conclude with mention of a twelve 


hours’ voyage ina trooper. We were mov- 
ing our quarters along the coast and H. M.S. 
A had been chartered to convey us to 
our destination. We were under orders to 
hand over barracks to our successors at 8 
a.m. This meant turning out onto the 
square until the time came for us to embark. 
We were not to reach the ship until 3 p. m., 
which left us seven weary hours to kill. A 
longer day I have never spent—there was 
nothing to do but to loaf about. We could 
not sit down, as we had nowhere to sit. At 
last the “fall in ” did sound and we marched 
off, the bands of all the regiments in the dis- 
trict playing us out. We arrived at the land- 
ing stage at 3 o’clock and there had to wait 
another three hours while the baggage was 
being shipped ; then our turn came and we 
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were ordered on board to take off our ac- 
coutrements. We were about seven hun- 
dred and fifty strong and the vessel was not 
alarge one. I should say it could have ac- 
commodated two hundred and fifty men 
comfortably below. After about twenty 
minutes’ hard fighting we managed to get 
clear of our things and went on deck to see 
the last of our old quarters. At6:45 wecast 
off and luckily for all of us the sea was not 
rough; had it been otherwise and any of the 
men ill in consequence I shudder to think 
what it would have been like. After tea, 
which consisted of raw tea and dry bread, 
one blanket per man was served out. After 
a stroll on deck I began to feel rather sleepy 
and at g o’clock went below to turn in. I had 
left quite two thirds of the men on deck but 
I found every inch of space below occupied. 
Upon deck again I went and lay down there, 
wrapped in my blanket. It was not unpleasant 
there, a bit cold perhaps but to me it was pref- 
erable to the stuffy atmosphere below. I fell 
asleep and should have slept like a top if the 
weather had only remained fine. I woke at 
midnight to find myself in a puddle of water. 
It was raining hard so I groped my way be- 
low. The scene that met my eyes was unique ; 
as there was no room for us beside the men 
below we stood on top of them. 

After about ten minutes of this I could 
endure it no longer and I went on deck again. 
The rain had stopped but the decks were 
soaked. I felt too sleepy to care, so I lay 
down once more, pillowed my head on a 
man’s boots and was soon fast asleep. We 
breakfasted at 5 o’clock, tea as before, and 
after a feeble attempt at washing commenced 
unloading the vessel. We completed our 
work about 11 o’clock, said good-by to 
H. M. S. 4 , and marched off to our new 
quarters. So ended my first voyage in a 
trooper. I have no doubt for an officer such 
voyages are not unpleasant but from any 
more such as plain “ Tommy Atkins” takes 
may the fates ever defend me. 
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BY DAVID H. WHEELER, LL. D. 


T has become almost an axiom to us 
that the morals of the English people, 
at home or in the United States and the 

British Colonies, present traits of superiority 
to those of any other people. This is 
perhaps not axiomatic to other nations. To 
confess inferiority is not an easy task for 
human nature. But it would be hard to 
find—even among our skeptics—a man who 
is really willing to exchange morals with any 
non-English people. We believe that we 
have a finer sense of justice, a higher 
standard of duty, a keener appetite for pure 
conduct, a more soundly educated public 
opinion in regard to duty and respecting the 
relations of the sexes; and that we have 
proved this by those constitutions and laws 
in which we have expressed our moral 
sense. Whatever is superior in English 
institutions has its excellence in the higher 
And all the 


morality it displays or secures. 
insignia of English greatness shine in moral 


light. Whatever defects we admit we refer 
to our failure up to this present to conform 
morals to the demands of our conscience. 
The English have always been a Christian 
people, and their religion has never been 
divorced from morals. Inthe Latin countries 
the divorce of religion and morals is a 
conspicuous fact. Therefore, though the 
religion be Christian that religion has not 
had a free hand in shaping individual and 
social morality. Whatever point of view be 
taken, and however far below the standard 
our private and public conduct may fall, we 
shall find some note of superiority in a 
comparison, and the force which is at work 
elevating us will be found in our religion. 
Our moralities have been taught us by 
Christian teachers, inherited from Christian 
parents, incorporated in the Christian 
language of our books, and carried into our 
life by the perpetual work of the Christian 
Church. The high standard we recognize— 
even while confessing that we come short of 
it—cannot possibly be our standard by 


force of any pagan or skeptical influence. 
Indeed, the one unassailed entrenchment of 
our religion is this lofty ideal of deity which 
it forever holds up before our moral vision. 

English literature is a conspicuous monv- 
ment of English morals, and for five 
centuries this monument has been growing 
more strenuously clean and morally stalwart. 
Much has been carelessly written about 
Chaucer’s failure to maintain this standard; 
but Professor Henry Morley has shown us 
how our first great poet cleaned and polished 
the characters and situations he borrowed 
from Italian sources. His “Troilus and 
Cressida,” for example, is a reconstruction 
of an ancient tale about a fair Cressid, and 
Boccaccio’s form of the tale is the model 
upon which our poet worked. In the 
Italian original, sensualism pervades the 
story, and no hint of moral fitness can be 
found. In Chaucer the whole moral frame- 
work and the leading characters are worked 
over into wholesome art. 

This cleansing process has been applied 
whenever our literary artists have repainted 
characters, situations, or whole dramas, 
taken by them from the galleries of the 
southern literatures. The writers who have 
dared to neglect this duty have failed of 
popular approval. The English public has 
required what the French call “prudery,” 
and whoever has disregarded this require- 
ment has fared ill at the hands of the 
reading public and lost all claim to the 
attention of posterity. I hope it is unneces- 
sary to distinguish between the plainness of 
speech found in our older authors and the 
ingrained indecency and sensualism of 
French popular authors whose words do not 
offend our moral sense. 

Having space to touch only upon some 
large lines of morals in English books, I 
must ask the reader to find for himself the 
illustrative proof that a high standard of 
character and duty is found everywhere in 
the spirit and tone and effect of English 
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poetry, romance, and history; our pure 
literature is morally pure in an unparalleled 
measure. Now, iftwo things be remembered, 
we shall see that a Christian influence has 
fashioned our literature. One thing is that 
the books themselves are full of allusion 
and quotation, showing that the writers have 
hada Christian education. Mr. Grant Allen 
has pictured a young woman who had not 
read a line of the Bible. As one result she 
is unfit for English society; the Bible is 
constantly quoted around her and she does 
not understand. Another result is that the 
woman is a stupendous moral failure. The 
picture is not a caricature. One may go 
farther and say that no one can succeed in 
English authorship unless his mind is satu- 
rated with this spirit in our noble religious 
books and songs. The other thing to be 
remembered is that pagan literature has 
also entered into our mental fiber. Horace 
and Homer have held free intercourse with 
most of the minds to whom we owe English 
literary greatness. But it is plain that 
Christian morals have held so supreme and 


unchallenged a sway over the creative intel- 
lect that pagan flaws have been worked out 


of the classic material. Some one has said 
that even Pope’s Homer becomes in some 
sort a Christian poem by force of the Eng- 
lish language. Our vocabulary of things 
noble and ignoble has been washed in Chris- 
tian streams of feeling and tempered in 
Christian forges of thought. The English 
word good has no precise Greek or Latin 
equivalent ; it is a higher term invested with 
a distinguishing spiritual capacity in ex- 
pression. 

To men unaccustomed to ask the source 
of the words they employ such reflections as 
we are here noting may seem idle or vague. 
But they are not idle or vague. We speak 
and write a Christian tongue whose moral 
vocabulary is built up out of Christian con- 
ceptions; old Latin terms have gained new 
senses, new energy, new and higher appli- 
cations. Among a people non-Christian, 
whose scholars sat at the feet of Plato, whose 
poets reverenced as well as read Homer, no 
such outcome would be possible. We can 
account for the great books and the noble 
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moral dialect only by recognizing the control 
of the Christian factor. For five centuries 
—in a modified sense, for ten centuries— 
Christian feeling and thought have been 
pouring into our speech and our books. The 
best proof is the speech and the books them- 
selves. Whatever superiority our literature 
presents by using a moral standard must be 
ascribed to the Christianity of the English 
people. 

The notable failures of writers who have 
disregarded the English rule of decency con- 
firms this judgment. A whole cycle of drama 
produced in the age of the Restoration, some 
of it produced by so great a master as John 
Dryden, lies buried where only scholars can 
find it; and it is buried there solely because 
it outrages the moral sense of the English 
people. A moral failure in the work or the 
character of an English author is marked 
and remembered; and genius is not per- 
mitted to flout our moral convictions. In 
recent years a half dozen eminent writers 
have tried to introduce French ways in lit- 
erary art; they have not succeeded; and 
they have obscured their own fame. The 
impure may crawl about in secret ways, but 
it cannot march boldly in the light and in 
honor. It is under the ban. 

Two great moral headlands are presented 
by English character: the love of truth and 
devotion to duty. Speaking the truth and 
living it—it is not merely an ideal, it is an 
end attained in no small measure. That 
‘industrial life has caused it” is an unten- 
able theory; for countries only less indus- 
trial show a relative failure. Truth speak- 
ing has been taught in Christian homes and 
Christian pulpits for centuries, to an extent 
and with an emphasis beyond all compari- 
son. In this respect also our religion has 
had a free hand and all groups of Christians 
have agreed in upholding the majesty of 
truth in word and life. 

Nelson’s famous signal, “‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty,” is an intensely 
national order of the day. We should be 
astonished beyond measure if an admiral of 
any non-English people had displayed such 
an order from his flagship on the eve of a 
battle. “The great source of the Anglo- 
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Saxon national virtues,” says Lecky in his 
“‘ History of European Morals,” “is the sense 
of duty, the power of pursuing a course 
which they believe to be right, independently 
of all considerations of sympathy or favor, 
of enthusiasm or success.” But the sense 
of duty is not merely the source of national 
virtues ; it is the source of private virtues as 
well. If one is convinced that he ought to 
do this or that, the conviction is likely to 
break out into conduct. Such a man may 
commit grave mistakes (such as persecu- 
tion) for lack of enlightenment, but when 
the light comes he will follow it. And so it 
has come to pass that public and private 
conduct have gone hand in hand along the 
highways of reform. We seek to be just men. 
Teach us that persecution, or slavery, or 
any other thing is wrong and we will set 
about removing the evil thing from our life. 
The invincible argument for any reform is 
the simple justice of it; make that plain and 
we shall begin to seek out a way to justice. 

And no enlightened Christian doubts that 
such morals flow directly out of the New 
Testament. A singular delusion prevails 
among some critics of English theology. 
These writers seem to believe that for cen- 
turies the English pastors have preached 
nothing but dogmatic theology ; that, as one 
has recently expressed it, only now are we 
beginning to hear about conduct when we 
gotochurch. But in point of fact English 
and American pulpits have always and for 
the greater part made duty, conduct, justice, 
and charity their constant themes. It isa 
fatal error to suppose that a few dogmatic 
and controversial clergymen have filled all 
the pulpits of England. Even the printed 
sermons should save intelligent critics from 
such grave errors, 

Truth and duty are English battle trum- 
pets because they have been sounded in the 
ears of the people for centuries. If Chris- 
tian pastors had neglected to teach duty no 
other force could have taught it. The ef- 
forts to explain the character of Englishmen 
by their pursuits, their race, their peculiar 
history, their accidents, and other such in- 
fluences, flout all logic and defy our com- 
mon sense. Other peoples have had every- 
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thing but the stalwart moral teaching of 
English Christianity. If our Christianity 
had not been aggressively moral, race, pur- 
suits, and the accidents would have ruined 
us long ago. Industrial life, for example— 
are we not learning it in these days ?—cre- 
ates a strain upon moral character of an un- 
paralleled strength and intensity—a strain 
so great that we should expect to go to 
wreck but for inbred moralities, bred in us 
by Christian fathers and mothers. 

If our faith fails, it is because we dread 
the power of men among us belonging to 
other than Anglo-Saxon stocks, The clamor 
for restricted immigration is a practical ex- 
pression of our faith in ourselves and a 
compliment, the more valuable for its indi- 
rectness, to our type of Christianity. We 
feel capable of settling all our practical con- 
troversies on lines of justice, and we care 
not where justice may lead us, but we fear 
the influence of lower types of moral char- 
acter upon our industrial and civic life. 

Turn to another test of our moral fiber. 
What kind of men are our heroes? No 
morally weak man stands high on our Eng- 
lish and American rolls of honor. Tempo- 
rary success such have had; great genius 
keeps some of them out of oblivion. But 
even great genius withers infame. In the 
world of action, the bad character surely 
kills fame; in the world of letters, we hang 
out a warning sign when a Byron or even a 
George Eliot passes by. We do not dare to 
forget Shelley’s moral failures, and we refuse 
him the full measure of what his poetic gifts 
earned. 

An effective contrast is shown between 
the fate of the French George Sand and the 
English George Eliot. This contrast is the 
more effective because the moral delinquen- 
cies of the French woman pervade her 
greatest works, while not a trace of her own 
great social mistake can be found in the 
works of the English woman. Yet George 
Sand is greater rather than less in honor for 
her moral weakness, while George Eliot is 
already paling in our literary heavens; 
hardly a single critic dares ask us to forget 
that she lowered by her example the stand- 
ard of English womanhood. The French 
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call it “‘ prudery” in us; but it is in our very 
lifeblood. A Napoleon, selfish, vicious, 
brutal, would be impossible in Angledom. 
A Washington is impossible in France. God 
is hardly greater in the common mind of 
France than the memory of the Great Em- 
peror who had not a single personal virtue 
that we can profess to admire. Lecky 
writes: “It is the merit of the Anglo-Saxon 
race that beyond all others it has produced 
men of the stamp of a Washington ora Hamp- 
den ; little careful indeed for glory, but very 
careful of honor; who made the supreme 
majesty of moral rectitude the guiding prin- 
ciple of their lives, who proved in the most 
trying circumstances that no allurements of 
ambition, no storms of passion, could cause 
them to deviate one hair’s breadth from the 
course they believed to be their duty.” 
A reference only to English charity. 
has but one fault—that of excess. 


It 
Un- 


stinted giving reacts upon weak poverty by 
teaching what Horace Greeley called the 
most awful lesson: “ that there is an easier 
way to obtain a dollar than to earn it.” Our 


hardest task in the years just before us may 
be the regulation of our charity, so that it 
may cease to increase the poverty it seeks 
to relieve. And no non-English people has 
any such call for reform. 

That I may not be accused of skipping 
the hard places, I turn to a common and 
loose criticism of our attitude as Christian 
peoples to the right side of conduct. I 
shall be pointed to the vicious classes in 
our cities; and the proof of a fallen world 
under our feet will be quoted from Chris- 
tians who are crusading against London 
vice. A first reflection is upon the unique- 
ness of these crusades. Where else do 
honor, wealth, beauty, genius, and purity 
unite to wage battle for the lost thousands 
of the cities? Nor is this all; the miserable 
spectacle is itself a proof of a virtuous society 
around it. The conditions of death are 
supplied by unexampled wealth; but the 
sad procession, sad as it is, is so little im- 
posing in relative numbers as to furnish in- 
contestable proof. of moral health in the 
English people. 

One terrible moral failure meets our view 
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in every rich human society—the union of 
luxury and vice. To a greater or less extent 
every human society encounters this kind of 
moral peril. Wealth affords the resources 
and weak humanity uses them in luxurious 
expenditure and upon vicious inclinations. 
In London as in Babylon, Rome, or Paris, 
this development of a dreadfully imperfect 
manhood seems to come almost as a natural 
sequence from vast wealth. That is to say, 
some of this evil will be found in all rich 
centers of human life. 

It does not follow that the English capitals 
of wealth are as bad as any other capitals of 
wealth known to the student of history. On 
the contrary, taking into account the vast 
wealth and vast population of London, the 
vice factor is amazingly small. Wealth is 
used to corrupt character to a very limited 
extent ; whether we look at the vastness of 
the wealth or the immense population, any 
comparison with other historical capitals 
will show us the greater social purity of the 
English metropolis. English wealth grows 
at a phenomenal rate because so little of it 
is wasted by the rich in the various forms of 
social indulgence. The whole land is covered 
with the proofs of the self-restraint and 
cleanness of the lives of Englishmen who 
are rich; nay, their line has gone out into 
all the earth and shines wherever English 
capital builds its Greater Britain. 

Freely conceding the disgusting features 
of depravity revealed by any investigation 
of London vice, we shall enumerate several 
alleviations of the picture. (1) It is largely 
poor, the rich contribution to it being the 
smallest (relatively) known to history. (2) 
It is largely foreign. The larger half of 
the demoralized classes are not in any 
proper sense English. (3) There is no ex- 
cuse, palliation, or condoning of vice in the 
organs of public opinion. Not even in 
politics is moral failure tolerated. This 
fact is a novel one in the history of a vast, 
rich, and powerful city. Paris with three 
fourths the people and perhaps five per cent 
of the wealth presents a striking contrast. 
To a Parisian, English “prudery” is the 
most offensive British trait of character. (4) 
Whenever social demoralization is threat- 
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ened, some reforming agency springs into 
existence and arrests the downward move- 
ment. In a decade, we have seen half a 
dozen brilliant public men sent to the rear 
for social delinquency. Extemporized so- 
cieties have arrested the incoming tide of 
French manners at the point when social 
vice is most dangerous; and the protection 
of English girls, while it is not complete, is 
not allowed to be forgotten or neglected. 
These moral “crusades’”—one of which, 
against the music halls, is in progress while 
these words are written—are a peculiar and 
vigorous outgrowth of English morals. 


WHAT WE KNOW 


ABOUT 
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The truth is that English morals have 
saved England from being ruined by wealth. 
Rich beyond all precedent, possessing the 
means to follow the base courses of other 
peoples who have had a modicum of their 
money power, the English as a body have 
disdained luxurious vice, maintained their 
moral sturdiness, and employed their gold in 
building up the material civilization of the 
world. If we ask ourselves why wealth 
has to so small an extent corrupted Eng- 
lish life, we shall, when we are candid, recog- 
nize the Christian fashioning of English 
morals, 


THE PLANETS.* 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


HERE is a branch of astronomy 
which is sometimes called geogra- 
phy of the heavens, since it treats 

of the relative positions of the stars and 
their division into constellations.' But there 
is also another sense in which astronomy 
may be regarded as a kind of geography. 
Just as geography teaches us the location 
and principal characteristics of the various 
continents and makes us understand the 
bearing and relation of our own country to 
the other parts of the earth, so from astron- 
omy we learn to locate ourselves in space 
and to comprehend the scheme of the solar 
system of which the earth is a comparatively 
insignificant member. When the astron- 
omer strives to discover the physical con- 
dition of Jupiter or Mars he is doing some- 
thing very like what the geographer does 
who seeks to penetrate the mysteries of an 
unexplored continent. As no person can 
be called well-informed or educated who is 
ignorant of the principal facts about the dif- 
ferent countries of the earth so no person 
should be regarded as well-informed or ed- 
ucated who does not know the principal facts 
about the different members of the solar 
system. 

In the eyes of the universe the solar sys- 
tem rather than the earth is our place of 
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abode. If we could visit the stars the only 
passport recognized there would be one 
bearing the stamp of the sun, for, except to 
Omniscience, the earth must be unknown, 
as itis unseen, beyond the borders of the 
sun’s empire. 

Let us, then, briefly review some of the 
things we have learned about that empire. 
The solar system consists of one star, which 
we name the sun; of eight planets, Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune; of twenty-one satel- 
lites revolving around the planets, and of 
which one, called the moon, belongs to the 
earth ; of an unascertained number of little 
planets named asteroids, nearly four hundred 
of which have thus far been separately dis- 
tinguished ; and of an indefinite multitude of 
meteoric bodies and comets, traveling in 
variously situated orbits, both singly and 
in groups and swarms. The plan of the pres- 
ent article includes only the planets with 
their satellites. 

We begin with Mercury, nearer to the sun 
than any other planet, and also the smallest 
of the planets. Its diameter is about 3,000 
miles, and it revolves around the sun at an 
average distance of 36,000,000 miles in a 
period of about 88 days. A very curious 
fact stands out at once; Mercury’s orbit is 
so eccentric’ that at one point in it the 
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planet is as much as 43,400,000 miles from 
the sun, while at the opposite point the dis- 
tance is only 28,600,000 miles. The differ- 
ence amounts to nearly 15,000,000 miles. 

It follows from this great eccentricity of 
its orbit, exceeding that of the orbit of any 
other planet, that Mercury must undergo ex- 
traordinary changes in the amount of heat 
and light which it receives from the sun. 
To be convinced of this it is only necessary 
to remember that light and heat increase or 
diminish inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from their source. On the average 
Mercury gets about six and two thirds times 
as much solar heat and illumination as the 
earth gets, but this amount is not uniform. 

When Mercury is nearest the sun, or in 
perihelion,’ the effect of the sun’s rays upon 
it is more than two and one quarter times as 
great as when the planet is at its greatest 
distance, or in aphelion. We can better ap- 
preciate what this means, perhaps, when we 
recall that the annual variation in the earth’s 
distance from the sun causes the amount of 
light and heat it receives at perihelion to ex- 
ceed the amount at aphelion by only one 
fifteenth part, so that the variationon Mer- 
cury is some thirty-four times as great as 
that on the earth. We hardly notice the 
change on the earth, because winter in the 
northern hemisphere occurs when we are 
nearest the sun, and summer when we are 
farthest from it, and so the effect of the 
variation in distance is masked. But if the 
change were as great for the earth as for 
Mercury there would be no masking or con- 
cealing of its effects. 

Moreover the changes on Mercury occur 
with great rapidity, for, as I have stated 
above, the year of that planet, or the period 
of its revolution around’ the sun, is barely 
equal to three of our months. Think of a 
world which when farthest from the sun is 
heated more than four times as much as the 
earth, and when nearest more than ten times 
as much, while the period that elapses from 
one extreme to the other is only six weeks. 
Is any imagination bold enough to picture 
inhabitants, manlike creatures, dwelling upon 
that swift-footed little planet and whirling 
with it, like a moth about a flame, now 
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plunged into the very blaze of the god of 
day and now rushing a little out of the 
fiercer rays, sometimes scorched and always 
smoking with the heat, yet never able to es- 
cape? 

It may be thought that a cool, cloud-filled 
atmosphere would guard the surface of the 
planet against the effects of such extreme tem- 
peratures. But, unfortunately, observation 
shows that Mercury’s atmosphere is very 
rare and probably cloudless. 

There is another result of recent studies 
of Mercury to which I must briefly refer. 
Schiaparelli,* the distinguished Italian as- 
tronomer, is convinced that the planet in- 
stead of rotating on its axis once in about 
24 hours, as it was formerly supposed to do, 
actually turns only once on its axis in mak- 
ing a revolution around the sun, or once in 
88 days. ‘The consequence is that Mercury 
keeps always one side toward the sun just as 
the moon forever presents the same face to 
the earth. In some respects this is the most 
astonishing discovery about a planet that has 
ever been made. If Schiaparelli is not mis- 
taken (and his observations seem to have 
been very carefully conducted) on one side 
of Mercury perpetual day reigns while on 
the opposite side broods unending night. 

If it would be difficult for beings resem- 
bling ourselves to endure the great heat and 
the tremendous variations of temperature on 
Mercury with night succeeding day there as 
upon the earth, what opinion can we form of 
the pitiable situation of such creatures placed 
under a sun that never sets but is immutably 
fixed above their devoted heads? On the 
night side of the planet, where the sun is 
never seen, the cold must be so intense that 
life would there be destroyed by frost, as on 
the opposite side by fire. 

Owing to the great eccentricity of its 
orbit Mercury has two lune-shaped’ regions, 
one on the east and one on the west, be- 
tween the light and the dark hemispheres, 
which are alternately turned to and from 
the sun, and where consequently the latter 
does rise and set once in a revolution. In 
these regions, which together cover about 
one quarter of the total surface, the con- 
ditions affecting life might be somewhat less 
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inhospitable than elsewhere on that planet. 
If any revelation to man had assured him 
that a planet is wasted unless it is habitable 
we might feel compelled to believe that life 
is maintained on Mercury though some ex- 
traordinary adjustment of physical and 
physiological conditions to its peculiar en- 
vironment there. But science has discov- 
ered no such revelation, and Scripture con- 
tains none, so that we really have no reason 
to assume that because a planet carries no 
inhabitants it is useless in the scheme of cre- 
ation. Accordingly we need not trouble our- 
selves, for the sake of peopling Mercury, to 
invent fantastic and humanly impossible 
creatures, capable of being broiled without 
discomfort, of facing an immovable sun 
_ without danger of blindness or apoplexy, 
or of discovering the delights of life amid 
the chill and gloom of long periods of dark- 
ness or the murk of never-ending night. In- 
stead, we can tranquilly look upon Mercury 
as a little sun-struck world whose motions 
present us with entertaining mathematical 
problems, and which fulfills some destiny 


_ unknown to us as it glances in and out of 
the solar rays. 

Let us turn to Venus. 
size, almost the twin of the earth, its diameter 


This planet is, in 


being about 7,700 miles. It revolves around 
the sun at an average distance of 67,200,000 
miles in a period of about 225 days. Its or- 
bit is nore nearly a circle than that of any 
other planet, the eccentricity being so slight 
that Venus’ distance from the sun varies 
to the extent of only 940,000 miles, We 
have just seen that Mercury’s distance varies 
nearly 15,000,o00 miles, The earth’s varies 
3,000,000 miles. There is, then, a remark- 
able uniformity in the amount of light and 
heat received fromthe sun by Venus. Itsratio 
to the amount received by the earth is al- 
most two to one. It follows that Venus isa 
warmer and brighter planet than the earth. 
Being the earth’s next neighbor on the sun- 
ward side Venus sometimes approaches 
us closer than any other of the planets. Its 
distance when it is nearly in a line between 
the earth and the sun becomes less than 26,- 
000,000 miles. Yet the telescope has been 
able to reveal very little of the surface pe- 
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culiarities of Venus. The planet, indeed, 
shines, with such dazzling luster that it has 
been supposed that its atmosphere is almost 
constantly filled with clouds and mists re- 
flecting the sunshine. The observation of 
faint markings on its surface has led to the 
conclusion that it turns on its axis, like the 
earth, once in about 24 hours; but Schiapa- 
relli thinks its period of rotation is much 
longer and may even, like that of Mercury, 
correspond with its time of revolution around 
the sun. This latter supposition, however, 
is very improbable, and cannot be accepted 
as correct without further evidence. 

We are not certain in just what direction 
the axis of Venus points, but there is good 
reason for thinking that it is nearly perpen- 
dicular to the plane of its orbit. In that 
case Venus may not have an alternation of 
seasons between the northern and southern 
hemispheres as the earth has, but may en- 
joy practically unchanging climate so that 
at any given place on its surface a nearly 
uniform temperature prevails all the year 
round, 

There is overwhelming evidence that Ve- 
nus possesses an atmosphere resembling the 
earth’s, and the spectroscope® has proved 
the presence of watery vapor in it. In fact 
the atmosphere of Venus reveals itself in a 
very striking and beautiful manner when the 
planet passes across the disk of the sun, as 
was shown during the transit of 1882. 
As Venus was advancing upon the edge 
of the solar disk, and when rather more 
than half of it was seen, projected on the 
sun suddenly there appeared a little sil- 
ver-hued arc surrounding that part of the 
planet which was yet off the disk. This arc 
was due to the illumination of the atmosphere 
of Venus which, possessing like our air the 
property of refraction bent the sunlight from 
behind round the side of the planet and thus 
brought it into sight from the earth. After- 
wards a light halo, due to the same cause, 
was seen surrounding Venus as she slowly 
crossed the face of the sun. 

The dimensions, so like the earth’s; the 
atmosphere, the clouds, the equable climatic 
conditions, and the genial temperature of 
Venus all seem to point to the conclusion 
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that that globe, which adorns the heavens 
with its beauty and salutes us alternately as 
the star of the evening and the star of the 
morning, is probably a suitable abode for in- 
telligent creatures. That the sun shines 
twice as hot there as it does here is not a 
fatal objection, since in this case the tem- 
perature is uniform and a canopy of clouds 
would shield the face of the planet. Be- 
sides we should remember that the touch of 
the sunbeams is the talisman’ of life. 

The study of the earth, the planet that 
follows Venus in the order of distance from 
the sun, belongs properly to the sciences of 
geology and geography, but we may pause 
a little to consider the earth’s attendant orb, 
the moon. When Galileo* saw that the moon 
was covered with hills and valleys he thought 
it was a smaller earth. He did not know, 
as we to-day do, that the moon has prac- 
tically no atmosphere and no water. If 
it ever had them in perceptible quan- 
tities they have disappeared. If it was 
ever inhabited its life-bearing period long 
ago ceased, and its races have perished. 
When we are in a mood to feed our minds 
with fancies we can easily populate the bar- 
ren plains and jagged mountains of the 
moon. But when we reason on a basis of 
scientific fact we are compelled to exclude 
the lunar globe from the list of possibly in- 
habited worlds. 

As atelescopic object the moon is per- 
haps the most startling thing in the sky: 
landscapes from dreamland, white as chalk, 
and inexpressibly wonderful, gigantic, black- 
throated craters fifty miles across, moun- 
tains that gleam like stacked up crystals, 
needle peaks in rows stabbing the airless 
heavens, broad drab-green flats, where ancient 
oceans, vanished ages ago, may once have 
hidden their victims, and every hour a 
change of scene, a revelation of fresh gro- 
tesqueness, as the sunlight climbs the rugged 
mountain slopes and falls upon the fissured 
crater floors. Were these once volcanoes? 
How stupendous! The great earth has noth- 
ing to compare with them. But some as- 
tronomers deny that they were ever volca- 
noes ; the future may tell us. 

We pass on to Mars, a globe about 4,200 
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miles in diameter, situated at an average dis- 
tance of 141,500,000 miles from the sun, and 
performing its revolution in 687 days. Of 
late years Mars has become the most talked- 
of planet on account of the discoveries made 
on its surface. Unlike Venus, Mars does 
not hide his face with an atmospheric veil. 
With powerful telescopes his surface is seen 
to be permanently marked with differently- 
colored regions, which are generally believed 
to be continents, oceans, and snow-covered 
areas. The so-called continents have gen- 
erally a reddish tint ; the parts supposed to be 
oceans, lakes, and water-courses are dusky, 
and the snow areas are brilliantly white. 
The latter surround the poles of the planet, 
and the most convincing proof that it is 
really snow which makes them white is fur- 
nished by the undoubted fact that they grow 
smaller, and sometimes almost completely 
disappear, when, as summer advances in one 
of the Martian hemispheres, the sun daily 
sends its rays more and more perpendic- 
ularly upon them. 

The disappearance of a white cap around 
the southern pole of Mars was watched 
with interest by all who studied the 
planet with telescopes during its oppositions 
in 1892 and 1894. Some observers believed 
that the melting of the polar snows produced 
great floods and inundations the effects of 
which, they thought, were visible in the 
darkening of some of the lands, which indi- 
cated that they had been overflowed with 
water. 

The most mysterious phenomena visible 
on Mars are the “canals.” These were first 
discovered in considerable numbers by 
Schiaparelli. He has mapped scores of 
them, and has noticed that at particular 
seasons many become double. They vary 
in length from a few hundred to one or two 
thousand miles, their width averages 75 or 80 
miles, and they cross the continents and in- 
tersect one another in every conceivable di- 
rection. Schiaparelli has detected more of 
them, perhaps, than anybody else, but many 
other observers have seen and studied the 
canals, It has been suggested that, not- 
withstanding their great size and number, 
they are artificial channels intended to con- 
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duct and control the surplus of water sent 
down in deluges by the melting of the polar 
snows, and to utilize it in the irrigation of 
the land! If Mars is inhabited by people 
capable of achieving works like these it is an 
immense pity that we have no means of 
making their acquaintance, and learning 
from them how to subdue nature to our will. 

The question of the habitability of Mars 
is closely connected with that of the nature 
of its atmosphere. Professor Campbell’s spec- 
troscopic studies at the Lick Observatory 
during the past year have shown that Mars’ 
atmosphere cannot be more than one quar- 
ter as extensive as the earth’s. Could hu- 
man beings exist in air as rare as that? We 
know that we can live in air half as dense as 
the atmosphere to which we are ordinarily 
accustomed, because on mountains three and 
a half miles high the air possesses but 50 
per cent of its sea-level density, and men 
have climbed higher than three miles and a 
half. Some of the elevated plains in Asia are 


covered with air of the degree of rarity just 
mentioned, and yet people can live there. It 


is therefore conceivable that, while men taken 
directly from the earth to Mars might perish 
like fish thrown out of water, yet a slight 
modification of our vital functions would suf- 
fice to suit our bodies to maintain life in the 
atmosphere of Mars. 

Of the two insignificant little moons of 
Mars I have not room to speak. 

We hasten on to Jupiter, the largest of all 
the planets, in fact much larger than all the 
others put together, and equal in bulk to 
thirteen hundred earths. Its diameter from 
pole to pole is 83,000, and from side to side 
through the equator, 88,200 miles. It thus 
appears that Jupiter is very much flattened 
at the poles, the difference in the two diame- 
ters being 5,200 miles. The earth is also 
flattened at the poles but the corresponding 
difference in its case amounts to only 27 
miles. The remarkable flattening of Jupiter 
results from its swift rotation. Although 
Jupiter is so much larger than the earth it 
turns on its axis once in every ten hours, 
The precise period is about g hours and 55 
minutes, but it is not the same for all parts 
of the planet. Near the equator the rotation 
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is a little more rapid, near the poles a little 
slower, than the average. When we think 
of it we can see at once that no solid globe 
could rotate in such a manner as that. A 
place on the equator of the earth could not 
turn round ina shorter time than a place 
in the latitude of New York. It must all 
move together at the same angular velocity. 
But the surface of Jupiter does not all move 
together in that manner, wherefore the sur- 
face of Jupiter is not solid. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the slight 
density of Jupiter. Take a piece of Jupiter 
equal in size to the earth and the latter 
would outweigh it four to one. In other 
words the average density of Jupiter is only 
one quarter of that of the earth. Jupiter 
may have a solid kernel within, but that is 
not probable. It is more than likely that 
Jupiter is in a liquid or vaporous condition 
throughout its mass. It is probably kept in 
that condition by heat. But its heat must 
be leaking away into space and the time 
may come when the great planet will have a 
solid shell as the earth has. In the mean- 
time the wonderful spectacle presented by its 
richly colored and cloud-covered disk is a 
source of delight to all owners of telescopes. 

Jupiter’s average distance from the sun is 
483,000,000 miles. This is variable to the 
extent of 42,000,000 miles, but in so large 
an orbit the effect of this variation does not 
play as important a part as it does in the 
case of a planet near the sun like Mercury. 
Jupiter’s period of revolution round the sun 
is 11.86 years. 

We shall not stop to discuss the five sat- 
ellites of Jupiter, merely remarking that the 
fifth one, which is the nearest to the planet, 
is a mere speck beside the others and was 
not discovered until 1892, although the four 
larger ones had been known since 1610. 
One of them is of the same size as our moon, 
three others are considerably larger, while 
the fifth is probably not more than 100 
miles in diameter. 

Saturn, with an average diameter of 73,000 
miles, and a polar flattening amounting to 
7,000 miles, is situated next beyond Jupiter 
at a mean distance from the sun of 886,- 
000,000 miles, which is variable to the ex- 
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tent of nearly 50,000,000 miles. Its period 
of revolution around the sun is 29% years, 
and it rotates on its axis once in about ten 
hours. Its immense rings, suspended in a 
concentric series above its equator, are the 
most astonishing objects in the solar sys- 
tem, their outside diameter is 168,000 miles, 
while their average thickness is probably not 
above 100 miles. They are certainly not 
solid rings, and probably consist of count- 
less swarms of little bodies like meteorites. 
Outside the rings Saturn has no less than 
eight moons, one beyond the other. One of 
these moons, Titan, is larger than the planet 
Mercury. 

The surface of Saturn is covered with 
belts, not so conspicuous as those of Jupiter, 
but doubtless, like them, produced by clouds. 
The lightness of Saturn is very surprising, 
its average density being only one eighth 
that of the earth. In fact it is so light that 
it would float in water. In proportion to 
size it is the lightest of all the planets. Like 
Jupiter it is probably yet in a heated and 
vaporous condition. 


Very little is known of the two outermost 
planets Uranus and Neptune except their 


sizes, distances, etc. Uranus is about 
32,000 miles in diameter. Its average dis- 
tance from the sun is 1,782,000,000 miles 
and its period of revolution is 84 years. Its 
distance from the sun varies to the extent of 
over 80,000,000 miles. Its time of rotation 
is not positively known. It has four satel- 
lites, the most remarkable fact about which 
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is that their orbits are tipped over in such a 
way that they may be said to revolve back- 
ward around the planet; that is to say from 
east to west, instead of from west to east, 
the direction in which all of the planets re- 
volve around the sun as well as that in which 
all other satellites, with one exception pres- 
ently to be mentioned, revolve around the 
planets. 

Neptune is 35,000 miles in diameter and 
situated at an average distance of 2,791,- 
600,000 miles from the sun. This distance 
varies to the extent of 50,000,000 miles. Its 
period of rotation, like that of Uranus, is 
unascertained. It has one satellite which 
also rotates backward, or from east to west, 
but its orbit is tipped much farther over 
than are the orbits of the satellites of Ura- 
nus, so that its backward motion is more con- 
spicuous than theirs; in fact they revolve 
nearly at right angles to the plane in which 
Uranus itself moves in going round the sun. 

This backward revolution of the satellites 
of Uranus and Neptune was once thought 
to be fatal to Laplace’s® celebrated nebular 
hypothesis of the origin of the solar system, 
but recent modifications of that hypothesis 
have practically removed the difficulty. 

Uranus and Neptune both exhibit a re- 
markable lack of density although they are 
not quite as light in proportion as Jupiter, 
and are 50 per cent denser than Saturn. 
The general conclusion is that there is no 
solidified and no habitable planet beyond 
Mars. 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 


BY FRANTZ FUNCK—BRENTANO. 


“ 


TRANSLATED FOR THE CHAUTAUQUAN - 


HE Man with the Iron Mask! What 
interest, what legends, his mysterious 
imprisonment has given rise to! 

What floods of ink have been poured out in 
clearing up the true history of his career! 
Marius Topin, writing on this inexhaustible 
subject in 1870, stated that since the time 
of Voltaire no less than fifty writers had 
striven to untangle the threads of conjecture 


“ 


FROM THE FRENCH REVUE HISTORIQUE.” 


which had wrapped him about. And Topin 
forgot at least a dozen, and did not pretend 
to enumerate the monographs on the subject, 
which are still in manuscript in our archives, 
nor the authors of general histories—not to 
mention the dramas, novels, and poems. 
Since 1870 many more works on the unknown 
captive have appeared, more scientific, more 
scholarly than their predecessors, but all to 
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no purpose. It would seem that Michelet’s 
conclusion, “ The story of the Man with 
the Iron Mask, will probably be never 
known,” was not far out of the way. Yet 
unexpectedly, within the last year, docu- 
ments have been brought to light which 
appear to offer a final solution of the much- 
vexed problem. 

Of all the books which have been written 
regarding this inmate of the French prisons 
of state, the following extract from the 
diary of the warden of the Bastille is the 
origin and foundation: “On Thursday, 
September 18, 1698, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Monsieur de Saint Mars, governor 
of the fortress of the Bastille, came to take 
command, coming from his former post at 
the Saint Margaret Islands. He brought 
with him, in his chair, a prisoner whom he 
had at Pignerol, and whom he always keeps 
masked; whose name is never spoken. And 
on alighting from his chair he immediately 
placed him in the first room of the Basiniére 
tower. At nine in the evening I, with Ro- 


sarges, one of his own keepers, led him to 


the third room of the Bretauditre tower, a 
' chamber I had fitted up several days before 
his arrival at the order of Monsieur de Saint 
Mars. This prisoner will be attended by 
Rosarges and fed from the governor’s 
table.” 

Some years later this same warden, Du 
Junca by name, recorded the death of the 
captive: “‘On Monday, November 19, 1703, 
the unknown prisoner, always masked with 
a mask of black velvet, the one Monsieur 
de Saint Mars brought with him from the 
Saint Margaret Islands, and whom he had 
watched for many years, having been some- 
what ailing yesterday after mass, died to-day 
at ten in the evening without suffering much. 
Monsieur Giraut, our chaplain, confessed 
him yesterday, but, surprised by death, he 
did not receive the sacraments. The chap- 
lain exhorted him a moment as he was dying. 
The unknown was buried in St. Paul’s ceme- 
tery. On the register of deceases a name 
unknown to me was given him, and the 
register was signed by Rosarges and the 
doctor, Arreil.” In a note on the margin of 
this leaf he adds: “I have since learned 
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that the name on the register was Monsieur 
de Marchiel.” 

The curiosity excited among the jailers 
and officials of the prison may be assumed 
as proportionate to the amount of secrecy 
employed in concealing the unknown’s 
identity. The memory of the Iron Mask (we 
see it was a black velvet one in reality) was 
cherished by them, enriched with what few 
details they could gather, and some decades 
later the tradition of this mysterious 
stranger, handed down from his contem- 
poraries to their successors, found its way 
into print in various forms. The most 
direct and least exaggerated shape it took 
was the addition of such facts as may very 
well have existed, such as the deference 
shown him by the governor, his burial in 
new clothes, white in color, furnished by 
the governor, and the burning and melting 
of everything which his room contained 
after his death. 

There are also indications of the interest 
aroused outside of prison walls by the 
masked captive, as well as the testimony of 
his jailers, and these were gathered to- 
gether by a grandnephew of the governor, 
Saint Mars, and addressed to the French 
public through the journal 7 Année litté- 
raire. The writer, Palteau, relates that 
Saint Mars, on his way to the Bastille, 
visited his ancestral estate with his prisoner. 
The peasants naturally went out to welcome 
their lord. They saw Saint Mars eating 
with his prisoner, whose back was turned 
to the dining room windows opening on the 
court. 

“The peasants I questioned,” continues 
Palteau, “‘could not see whether or not he 
ate with his mask on. But they noticed 
that Monsieur de Saint Mars, who was op- 
posite to him, laid two pistols by the side of 
his plate. A single valet served them and 
kept the door of the room carefully closed. 
When the prisoner crossed the court he had 
on his black mask. The peasants could 
see his lips and teeth. He was tall, with 
white hair.” 

In the same letter Palteau tells of a 
nobleman who tried to satisfy his curiosity 
in the matter, by mounting guard under 
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the prisoner’s windows at the Saint Mar- 
garet Islands. From his post of observation 
“he had examined him all night. He could 
see him very well. He did not wear his 
mask. His face was white, his body large 
and well built, his limbs rather too heavy, 
and his hair white, though he was still in 
the vigor of years. He passed almost the 
entire night walking to and fro in his 
room.” 

This letter of Palteau was published in 
1768. But already the makers of legends 
were at work, starting with the statements 
of Du Junca’s diary, and aided powerfully 
by Voltaire’s influence. The latter had 
been sent to the Bastille in 1719, and again 
in 1726, and could speak with some show 
of authority. In his “ Age of Louis XIV.” 
he improves on what he heard while so- 
journing in the fortress, and begins his 
account of the Man with the Iron Mask 
with the year 1662. At that time Voltaire 
states that a man of commanding stature 
and noble and handsome countenance was 
sent to the island of Saint Margaret. His 


name was unknown to his guards, but he 
had on a mask, with a “mouthpiece moved 
by steel springs, so that he might eat with 


his mask on. He was to be killed if he 
took off his mask.” These poetical fancies 
were enhanced by the respect shown him 
by the great minister, Louvois, “who re- 
mained standing in his presence,” and by 
the luxury with which he was surrounded 
after his transference to the Bastille (which 
Voltaire puts in 1690). There “he was 
refused nothing he desired. His great 
passion was for the finest linen and lace. 
He played the guitar. He had the best of 
fare and the governor rarely sat down in 
his presence.” 

The historian cites the words of the 
physician attached to the prison in regard 
to the prisoner’s physical appearance. He 
[the physician] said that he never saw his 
face, although he had often examined his 
tongue and the rest of his body. He was 
admirably formed, the physician said. His 
skin was somewhat swarthy in color. He 
excited interest by the very tone of his 
voice, never complained of the situation in 
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which he was, and never gave a hint as to 
who he could have been. 

Various legends were formed regarding 
the attempts of the prisoner to reveal his 
identity to the world outside, and one of 
these is cited by Voltaire, rather in contra- 
diction to what the physician had told him. 
When the Mask was at Saint Margaret, 
“one day he wrote with a knife on a silver 
plate, and threw the plate out of the win- 
dow, toward a boat which was near the 
shore, almost at the foot of the tower. A 
fisherman, to whom the boat belonged, 
picked up the plate and carried it to the 
governor. The latter, amazed, asked the 
fisherman: ‘Have you read what is on this 
plate, and has anyone seen it in your pos- 
session?’ ‘I don’t know how to read,’ he 
answered, ‘I have just found it and no one 
has seen it.” He was detained until the 
governor had assured himself that he had 
never been able to read and that no one 
had seen the plate. ‘Go!’ said he to him, 
‘it is very fortunate for you that you don’t 
know how to read.’”’ 

Another form of this legend current in 
the south of France, was more tragic in its 
ending than the one Voltaire had cited. A 
writer named Papon says: ‘I found in the 
citadel an officer of the volunteers, seventy- 
nine years old. He told me his father, who 
had served in the same company, had often 
narrated that a member of the company 
saw one day, under the prisoner’s window, 
something white floating on the water. He 
got it and carried it to Monsieur de Saint 
Mars. It was a shirt of fine linen, carelessly 
folded, on which the prisoner had written 
from one end to another. Saint Mars, 
after having unfolded it and read several 
lines, asked the soldier, while laboring him- 
self under very great embarrassment, whether 
he had had the curiosity to read what was 
on it. The soldier protested time and 
again that he had read nothing, but two 
days later he was found dead in his bed.” 

Both of these legends, Voltaire’s and 
Papon’s, had some foundation in fact, 
though they were not at all connected with 
the Iron Mask. The proof is in Saint 
Mars’ own words, who, in a letter to a 
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friend in 1692, complains of certain Hugue- 
not pastors imprisoned at Saint Margaret, 
and the trouble they made him by singing 
at the top of their voices, and writing on 
their tin plates and linen, so as to make them- 
selves known to their friends outside. By 
this interesting transference of characteris- 
tics from one person to another we see how 
the Man with the Iron Mask profited by all 
the unusual doings of his age. 

Of course the active minds and the busy 
tongues of the legend makers in old France 
did not content themselves with enlarging 
and djstorting the references they could 
gather from contemporaries of the silent 
captive. They strove to explain the secrecy 
which surrounded him, and in so doing 
magnified immeasurably his importance in 
the world of affairs. Voltaire, whose fanci- 
ful narrative had been favorably received, 
was emboldened by his success to advance 
the theory that he was masked on account 
of his resemblance to some one. This was 
in 1770. In 1771 the same writer, basing 


his supposition on the Mask’s alleged fond- 


ness for lace and fine linen, in turn rested 
on the simple statement of the white burial 
shroud—claimed that the prisoner was a 
son of Anne of Austria (renowned for her 
liking for lace and linen) and the Cardinal 
Mazarin. He would thus be a half-brother 
of Louis XIV., and his elder in years. He 
would have been brought up secretly, but 
after the cardinal’s death Louis would have 
discovered the truth and imprisoned and 
masked the tell-tale countenance. 

The ball once set rolling, other explana- 
tions of the mystery were in order. The 
memoirs of the Duc de Richelieu, published 
in 1790, pretended to have Saint Mars 
himself as authority for the statement that 
the Mask was the younger twin of Louis 
XIV., and was shut up for reasons of 
state. Better than this, the papers left by 
the Baron de Gleichen affirm that the Mask 
was the true heir to the throne, and was set 
aside for the son of the queen and cardinal, 
the historical Louis XIV. In this way the 
Bourbon family from Louis down would 
have norighttorule. But even De Gleichen 
was improved upon by ardent Bonapartists, 
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and many pamphlets were circulated under 
the Empire which endeavored to prove that 
this lawful heir, while confined at Saint 
Margaret, had married the daughter of one 
of the wardens, and had begotten the head 
of the house of Bonaparte. Thus the 
claims of Napoleon on the crown of France 
would rest on his being the true representa- 
tive of the old Bourbons! 

We all know the old saw regarding the 
comparative vitality of truth anderror. The 
identification given the Mask by Voltaire, 
though abandoned a hundred years ago by 
all students of history, has become the 
popular one. For this we are to thank, 
first of all the general desire of mankind to 
make the unknown illustrious, and also the 
cleverness of Alexandre Dumas, who owed 
to it part of the story of his “ Vicomte de 
Bragelonne.” The playwrights of the 
French theater have had their share in its 
diffusion as well. This hypothesis of royal 
blood was founded on the _ supposed 
deference shown the Mask by the highest 
dignitaries of the crown. That he was 
carefully looked after is clear; but a letter 
of Saint Mars, written in 1696 from Saint 
Margaret, proves that no unusual respect 
was awarded him, but that he waited on 
himself, even to returning his dishes to his 
keeper after meals. 

Side by side with the tradition that the 
Mask was a brother of the Great Monarch, 
existed other traditions of his royal lineage. 
One was that he was Louis de Bourbon, son 
of Louis XIV. and the unfortunate Mlle. de 
la Vallitre. The reason given for his im- 
prisonment was a blow he had struck the 
dauphin. This legend was floated in a 
book published in 1745, and for a while 
was the favorite explanation of the mystery. 
Later, by twenty years or so, it was argued 
that the Man with the Iron Mask was the 
Duke of Monmouth, who had raised the 
standard of revolt in England against 
James II., for which offense he had pre- 
sumably perished on the scaffold. Still a 
third offshoot of kingly stock came forward 
further to confuse the complicated question. 
This was the grandson of Henry IV. and 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, the Duc de Beaufort, 
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who really died at the siege of Candia in 
1669. All of these claimants found more 
or less credence among the common people. 

But scholars did not stop here. Investi- 
gating and conjecturing they unearthed, 
after popular interest in the matter had 
somewhat subsided, no less than nine other 
individuals who might have been the fated 
prisoner. Of both low and high degree 
were these newcomers, ranging from an 
Armenian patriarch, abducted and confined 
because of his persecution of the Catholics, 
to an ignoble valet, Eustache Dauger by 
name, who was indeed with Saint Mars at 
Pignerol and Saint Margaret, but does not 
seem to have been transferred to the Bastille, 
a prison reserved for captives of a better 
grade than he. Yet the fact that this man 
was so long with Saint Mars has made the 
probability of his identity with the Iron 
Mask greater than that of any other, save 
one. And this one can be hereafter con- 
sidered beyond a doubt as the uncomplain- 
ing captive of the Bastille. 

In 1770 a letter written by Baron Heiss, 
an Alsatian of literary reputation, affirmed 
that the man in question was Mattioli, secre- 
tary of state to the Duke of Mantua. This 
view was based on an Italian pamphlet, 
published by a friend of Mattioli about 
1682. Heiss’ reasons attracted supporters, 
both in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. His side was the scientific, the 
documentary side. But his arguments 
availed nothing against Dumas and his 
“ Vicomte de Bragelonne.” So new con- 
jectures on the part of investigators took 
the place of Heiss’ evidence, until the year 
1894 brought further light to bear upon this 
obscurity of two full centuries. 

Mattioli, as minister of the Duke of 
Mantua, had agreed to deliver to Louis XIV. 
the stronghold of Casale, for cash. Master 
of Pignerol and of this place, Louis could 
dominate all Northern Italy. The details 
were agreed to at Venice in 1678, the night 
of a ball, by Mattioli and the French am- 
bassador, who were both masked with 
Venetian half-masks or dominos, In the 
next December the treaty was formally 
signed in Paris by Mattioli and the French 
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minister, Louvois, who immediately began 
preparations to seize Casale. But scarcely 
had two months passed when the courts of 
Austria and Spain were in an uproar over 
the news. The French envoy was arrested 
in Milan. Mattioli had soldhis master and 
the French king to the Austrians. In 
revenge it was resolved to abduct the 
treacherous Italian. He was tricked to the 
frontier and on May 2, 1679, found himself 
at Pignerol, in the hands of Saint Mars. 
Mattioli was then thirty-nine years of age. 

This violation of international law was 
surrounded by the greatest secrecy. Only 
the leaders in the abduction knew the name 
of the prisoner, and the Italian pamphlet of 
1682 states expressly that he was masked. 
The rumor was spread that he had died of 
an accident while traveling, and his wife 
consequently took the veil. The Duke of 
Mantua knew the truth of the matter, but 
being in Mattioli’s power in regard to the 
treaty with Louis, he was rather relieved 
than otherwise, and showed no desire to re- 
gain his minister. He ceded Casale in fact 
to Louis in 1681 and the chief reason for 
anger against Mattioli was thus removed. 
His birth and breeding would naturally 
procure henceforth good treatment, though 
it was still as important as ever that his fate 
should not be known. 

The prisoner staid at Pignerol after Saint 
Mars had gone to another post, but in 1694 
was transferred to his care again at Saint 
Margaret. With the transference his name 
was dropped, conformably to general orders 
for all prisoners in Saint Mars’ keeping. 
His designation is henceforward “ my (your) 
former prisoner.” In 1698 he went with 
Saint Mars to the Bastille and was there 
made welcome as we have seen. He was 
at liberty to walk in the garden, attend mass, 
and was accorded the best treatment possi- 
ble for a captive. Butin public he always 
kept his mask, whether for reasons of state, 
to escape the reproach of having violated 
the law of nations, or from habit or preference 
on his part, is not known. Other prisoners 
wore masks in transit from one stronghold 
to another and it was the fact that this one 
wore his all the time which attracted popular 
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attention and excited the curiosity of those 
wardens who did not come into personal 
relations with him. 

The register of his death referred to in 
Du Junca’s diary was preserved in the 
archives of the city of Paris until 1871, when 
it was destroyed by fire, during the Com- 
mune. But a facsimile of it exists and reads 
as follows: “The 19th (1703), Marchioly, 
about forty-five years of age, died in the Bas- 
tille. His body was buried in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, his parish, on the 2oth, in the 
presence of Monsieur Rosage, major of the 
Bastille, and Monsieur Reglhe, head surgeon 
of the Bastille, who have signed.” 

If we remember that “ Marchioly” should 
be pronounced, after the Italian manner, 
“‘ Markioly,” that Saint Mars, who furnished 
the name, wrote it in 1680 “ Marthioly,” 
that the major of the Bastille was called 
“ Rosarges” and not “ Rosage” and the sur- 
geon “ Railh” and not “ Reglhe,” we shall 
not be rash in assuming that the name on the 
church register is the name of the Mantuan 
minister. 

And thus we have confirmed Louis XV.’s 
statement to Mme. de Pompadour, who re- 
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peated it to the Duc de Choiseul, that the 
Mask had been an Italian minister, as well 
as Louis XVI.’s remark to Marie Antoinette 
that he had been assured by Maurepas, that 
the prisoner was a subject of the Duke of 
Mantua, who had been lured to the frontier, 
and confined first at Pignerol and afterwards 
in the Bastille. 

So the story of the Iron Mask is seen to 
be of very little importance. The legend 
which had involved even the throne of 
France, is found void and empty. But such 
was its hold, that the books and articles writ- 
ten on the subject since the time of Voltaire 
would fill a library. Curiously enough all 
serious historical works (with two or three 
exceptions) for more than a century, have 
reached the same conclusion, the right one. 
Yet at every fresh effort of science, legend, 
made more active by the passions aroused 
by the French Revolution, set itself at work 
again. But withthe discovery of the name of 
the Mantuan minister on the register of St. 
Paul’s, science has gained the final victory, 
and has revealed to the world under the 
famous mask of black velvet, the face of 
Antonio Hercules Mattioli. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
BROTHERS AND A SERMON. 


FROM A POEM BY JEAN INGELOW. 


[February 3. 
as HEY ring for service,” quoth the 
fisherman ; 
“Our parson preaches inthe church 
to-night.” 


“ And do the people go ?” my brother asked. 


“ Ay, sir; they count it mean to stay away, 


He takes it so to heart. He’s a rare man, 
Our parson; half a head above us all.” 


“That ’s a great gift and notable,” said I. 


“ Ay, sir; and when he was a younger man 
He went out in the lifeboat very oft, 

Before the Grace of Sunderland was wrecked. 
He’s never been his own man since that hour; 
For there were thirty men aboard of her, 


Anigh as close as you are now to me, 
And ne’er a one was saved. 
They’re lying now, 

With two small children, in arow; the church 
And yard are full of seamen’s graves, and few 
Have any names. 

She bumped upon the reef ; 
Our parson, my young son, and several more 
Were lashed together with a two-inch rope, 
And crept along to her ; their mates ashore 
Ready to haul them in. The gale was high, 
The sea was all a boiling seething froth, 
And God Almighty’s guns were going off, 
And the land trembled. 


“When she took the ground, 
She went to pieces like a lock of hay 
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Tossed from a pitchfork. Ere it came to that, 

The captain reeled on deck with two small 
things, 

One in each arm—his little lad and lass. 

Their hair was long, and blew before his face, 

Or else we thought he had been saved; he 
fell, 

But held them fast. The crew, poor luckless 
souls ! 

The breakers licked them off; and some 
were crushed, 

Some swallowed in the yeast, some flung up 
dead, 

The dear breath beaten out of them : not one 

Jumped from the wreck upon the reef to catch 

The hands that strained to reach, but tum- 
bled back 

With eyes wide open. But the captain lay 

And clung, the only manalive. They prayed, 

‘For God’s sake, captain, throw the children 
here !’ 

‘Throw them!’ our parson cried; and then 
she struck: 

And he threw one, a pretty two-years child; 

But the gale dashed him on the slippery verge, 

And down he went. They say they heard him 
cry. 

“Then he rose up and took the other one, 

And all our men reached out their hungry 
arms, 

And cried out, ‘ Throw her, throw her!’ and 
he did: 

He threw her right against the parson’s 
breast, 

And all at once a sea broke over them, 

And they that saw it from the shore have said 

It struck the wreck and piecemeal scattered it, 

Just as a woman might the lump of salt 

That ’twixt her hands into the kneading pan 

She breaks and crumbles on her rising bread. 


“We hauled our men in: two of them were 
dead— 

The sea had beaten them, their heads hung 
down; 

Our parson’s arms were empty, for the wave 

Had torn away the pretty, pretty lamb; 

We often see him stand beside her grave: 

But ’twas no fault of his, no fault of his. 


“T ask your pardon, sirs ; I prate and prate, 
And never have I said what brought me here. 
D-Feb. 
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Sirs, if you want a boat to-morrow morn, 
I’m bold to say there’s ne’er a boat like 
mine.” 


“ Ay, that was what we wanted,” we replied ; 
“A boat, his boat,” and off he went, well 
pleased. 


We, too, rose up (the crimson in the sky 
Flushing our faces), and went sauntering on, 
And thought to reach our lodging, by the 
cliff. 
And up and down among the heather beds, 
And up and down between the sheaves, we 
sped, 
Doubling and winding; for a long ravine 
Ran up into the land and cut us off, 
Pushing out slippery ledges for the birds, 
And rent with many a crevice, where the wind 
Had laid up drifts of empty eggshells, swept 
From the bare berths of gulls and guille- 
mots.’ 


[February ro. | 
So as it chanced we lighted cn a path 
That led into a nutwood ; and our talk 
Was louder than beseemed, if we had known, 
With argument and laughter; for the path, 
As we sped onward, took a sudden turn 
Abrupt, and we came out on churchyard 
grass, 
And close upon a porch, and face to face 
With those within, and with the thirty graves. 
We heard the voice of one who preached 
within, 
And _ stopped. 
whispered me; 
“It were more decent that we enter now ; 
Come on! we’ll hear this rare old demigod : 
I like strong men and large ; I like gray heads, 
And grand gruff voices, hoarse though this 
may be 
With shouting in the storm.” 
It was not hoarse, 
The voice that preached to those few fisher- 
men 
And women, nursing mothers with the babes 
Hushed on their breasts ; and yet it held them 
not: 
Their drowsy eyes were drawn to look at us, 
Till, having leaned our rods against the wall, 
And left the dogs at watch, we entered, sat, 


“Come on,” my brother 
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And were apprised that, though he saw us not, 
The parson knew that he had lost the eyes 
And ears of those before him, for he made 
A pause—a long dead pause—and dropped 
his arms, 
And stood awaiting, till I felt the red 
Mount to my brow. 
And a soft fluttering stir 
Passed over all, and every mother hushed 
The babe beneath her shawl, and he turned 
round 
And met our eyes unused to diffidence, 
But diffident of his ; then with a sigh 
Fronted the folk, lifted his grand gray head, 
And said, as one that pondered now the words 
He had been preaching on with new surprise, 
And found fresh marvel in their sound, 
“ Behold ! 
Behold!” saith He, “I stand at the door 
and knock.” 


Then said the parson: “What! and shall 
He wait, 
And must He wait, not only till we say, 
‘Good Lord, the house is clean, the hearth 
is swept, 
The children sleep, the mackerel-boats are in, 
And all the nets are mended ; therefore I 
Will slowly to the door and open it ; 
But must He also wait where still, behold! 
He stands and knocks, while we do say, 
‘Good Lord, 
The gentlefolk are come to worship here, 
And I will up and open to Thee soon; 
But first I pray a little longer wait, 
For I am taken up with them; my eyes 
Must needs regard the fashion of their clothes, 
And count the gains I think to make by them; 
Forsooth, they are of much account, good 
Lord! 
Therefore have patience with me—wait, dear 
Lord ! 
Or come again?’ 
What! must He wait for THIs— 
For this? Ay, He doth wait for this, and still, 
Waiting for this, He, patient, raileth not; 
Waiting for this, e’en this, He saith, ‘Behold! 
1 stand at the door and knock.’ 
O patient hand! 
Knocking and waiting—knocking in the 
night 
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When work is done! I charge you, by the sea 

Whereby you fill your children’s mouths, 
and by 

The might of Him that made it—fishermen! 

I charge you, mothers! by the mother’s milk 

He drew, and by His Father, God over all, 

Blessed for ever, that ye answer Him! 

Open the door with shame, if ye have sinned; 

If ye be sorry, open it with sighs. 

Albeit the place be bare for poverty, 

And comfortless for lack of plenishing, 

Be not abashed for that, but open it, 

And take Him in that comes to sup with thee ; 

‘Behold!’ He saith, ‘I stand at the door 
and knock.’ 


**Now, hear me: there be troubles in this 
world 

That no man can escape, and there is one 

That lieth hard and heavy on my soul, 

Concerning that which is to come :— 


I say 

As aman that knows what earthly trouble 
means, 
I will not bear this onE—I cannot bear 
This onE—I cannot bear the weight of you— 
You—every one of you, body and soul; 
You, with the care you suffer, and the loss 
That you sustain; you, with the growing up 
To peril, maybe with the growing old 
To want, unless before I stand with you 
At the great white throne, I may be free 
of all, 

And utter to the full what shall discharge 
Mine obligation: nay, I will not wait 
A day, for every time the black clouds rise, 
And the gale freshens, still I search my soul 
To find if there be aught that can persuade 
To good, or aught forsooth that can beguile 
From evil, that I (miserable man! 
If that be so) have left unsaid, undone. 


“So that when any risen from sunken 
wrecks, 

Or rolled in by the billows to the edge 

Of the everlasting strand, what time the sea 

Gives up her dead, shall meet me, they 


may say 
Never, ‘Old man, you told us not of this; 
You left us fisher-lads that had to toil 
Ever in danger of the secret stab 
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Of rocks, far deadlier than the dagger: 
winds 

Of breath more murderous than the can- 
non’s; waves 

Mighty to rock us to our death; and gulfs 

Ready beneath to suck and swallow us in: 

This crime be on your head: and as for us 

What shall we do?’ but rather—nay, not so, 

I will not think it; I will leave the dead, 

Appealing but to life: I am afraid 

Of you, but not so much if you have sinned 

As for the doubt if sin shall be forgiven. 

The day was, J have been afraid of pride— 

Hard man’s hard pride; but nowI am afraid 

Of man’s humility. I counsel you, 

By the great God’s great humbleness, and by 

His pity, be not humble overmuch. 

See! I will show at whose unopened doors 

He stands and knocks, that you may never 
say, 

‘I am too mean, too ignorant, too lost; 

He knocks at other doors, but not at mine.’ 


[February 17.| 
“Sere here! it isthe night! itis the night! 


And snow lies thickly, white, untrodden 


snow, 
And the wan moon upon a casement shines— 
A casement crusted o’er with frosty leaves, 
That make her ray less bright along the 
floor. 
A woman sits, with hands upon her knees, 
Poor tired soul! and she has nought to do, 
For there is neither fire nor candle light ; 
The driftwood ash lies cold upon the hearth ; 
The rushlight flickered down an hour ago; 
Her children wail a little in their sleep 
For cold and hunger, and, as if that sound 
Was not enough, another comes to her, 
Over God’s undefiled snow—a song— 
Nay, never hang your heads—I say, a song. 


“And doth she curse the alehouse, and the 
sots 

That drink the night out and their earnings 
there, 

And drink their manly strength and courage 
down, 

And drink away the little children’s bread, 

And starve her, starving by the self-same act 

Her tender suckling, that with piteous eyes 

Looks in her face, till scarcely she has heart 
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To work, and earn the scanty bit and drop 
That feed the others? 


Does she curse the song? 
I think not, fishermen; I have not heard 
Such women curse. God’s curse is curse 
enough. 
To-morrow she will say a bitter thing, 
Pulling her sleeve down lest the bruises 
show— 
A bitter thing, but meant for an excuse— 
‘My master is not worse than many men’; 
But now, ay, now she sitteth dumb and still; 
No food, no comfort, cold and poverty 
Bearing her down. 


My heart is sore for her ; 

How long, how long? When troubles come 
of God, 

When men are frozen out of work, when 
wives 

Are sick, when working fathers fail and die, 

When boats go down at sea—then nought 
behooves 

Like patience; but for troubles wrought of 
men 

Patience is hard—I tell you it is hard. 


“OQ thou poor soul! it is the night—the 
night; 

Against thy door drifts up the silent snow, 

Blocking thy threshold: ‘Fall,’ thou sayest, 
‘ fall, fall, 

Cold snow, and lie and be trod under foot, 

Am not I fallen? Wake up, and pipe, O wind, 

Dull wind, and beat and bluster at my door; 

Merciful wind, sing me a hoarse rough song, 

For there is other music made to-night 

That I would fain not hear. Wake, thou 
still sea, 

Heavily plunge. Shoot on, white waterfall. 

O, I could long like thy cold icicles 

Freeze, freeze, and hang upon the frosty cliff 

And not complain, so I might melt at last 

In the warm summer sun, as thou wilt do; 


‘““¢But woe is me! I think there is no sun; 
My sun is sunken, and the night grows dark; 
None care for me. The children cry for 
bread, 

And I have none, and nought can comfort me ; 
Even if the heavens were free to such as I, 
It were not much, for death is long to wait, 
And heaven is far to go!’ 
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“And speak’st thou thus, 
Despairing of the sun that sets to thee, 
And of the earthly love that wanes to thee, 
And of the heaven that lieth far from thee? 
Peace, peace, fond fool! One draweth near 
thy door 
Whose footsteps leave no print across the 
snow ; 
Thy sun has risen with comfort in his face, 
The smile of heaven, to warm thy frozen 
heart, 
And bless with saintly hand. 
long 
To wait and far to go? Thou shalt not go; 
Behold, across the snow to thee He comes, 
Thy heaven descends, and is it long to wait ? 
Thou shalt not wait : ‘This night, this night,’ 
He saith, 
‘I stand at the door and knock.’ 


What? is it 


“It is enough—can such an one be here— 

Yea, here? O God forgive you, fishermen! 

One! is there only one? But do thou know, 

O woman pale for want, if thou art here, 

That on thy lot much thought is spent in 
heaven ; 

And, coveting the heart a hard man broke, 

One standeth patient, watching in the night, 

And waiting in the daytime. 

What shall be 

If thou wilt answer? He will smile on thee; 

One smile of His shall be enough to heal 

The wound of man’s neglect; and He will 
sigh, 

Pitying the trouble which that sigh shall 
cure ; 

And He will speak—speak in the desolate 
night, 

In the dark night: ‘ For me a thorny crown 

Men wove, and nails were driven in my 
hands, 

And feet: there was an earthquake, and I 
died ; 

I died, and am alive for evermore. 

“¢T died for thee; for thee I am alive, 

And my humanity doth mourn for thee, 

For thou art mine; and all thy little ones, 

They too, are mine, are mine. Behold the 
house 

Is dark, but there is brightness where 
the sons 
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Of God are singing, and behold, the heart 
Is troubled: yet the nations walk in white ; 
They have forgotten how to weep; and thou 
Shalt also come, and I will foster thee 

And satisfy thy soul; and thou shalt warm 
Thy trembling life beneath the smile of God. 
A little while—it is a little while— 

A little while, and I will comfort thee, 

I go away, but I will come again.’ 


“But hear me yet. 
old man 

Who sat and listened to the raging sea, 

And heard it thunder, lunging at the cliffs 

As like to tear themdown. He lay at night; 

And ‘Lord have mercy on the lads,’ said he, 

‘That sailed at noon, though they be none 
of mine.’ 

For when the gale gets up, and when the 
wind 

Flings at the window, when it beats the roof, 

And lulls, and stops, and rouses up again, 

And cuts the crest clean off the plunging 
wave, 

And scatters it like feathers up the field, 


There was a _ poor 


Why, then I think of my two lads: my lads 
That would have worked and never let me 


want, 

And never let me take the parish pay. 

No, none of mine; my lads were drowned 
at sea— 

My two—before the most of these were born, 

I know how sharp that cuts, since my poor 
wife 

Walked up and down, and still walked up 
and down, 

And I walked after, and one could not hear 

A word the other said, for wind and sea 

That raged and beat and thundered in the 
night— 

The awfullest, the longest, lightest night 

That ever parents had to spend—a moon 

That shone like daylight on the breaking 
wave. 

Ah me! and other men have lost their lads, 

And other women wiped their poor dead 
mouths, 

And got them home and dried them in the 
house, 

And seen the driftwood lie along the coast, 

That was a tidy boat but one day back, 
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And seen next tide the neighbors gather it 
To lay it on their fires. 
Ay, I was strong 

And able-bodied—loved my work ;—but now 
I am a useless hull: ’tis time I sunk; 
I am in all men’s way; I trouble them; 
I am a trouble to myself; but yet 
I feel for mariners of stormy nights, 
And feel for wives that watch ashore. Ay, ay! 
If I had learning I would pray the Lord 
To bring them in: but I’m no scholar, no; 
Book-learning is a world too hard for me; 
But I make bold to say, ‘O Lord, good Lord, 
I am a broken-down poor man, a fool 
To speak to Thee: but in the Book ’tis writ, 
As I hear say from others that can read, 
How, when Thou camest, Thou didst love 

the sea, 
And live with fisherfolk, whereby ’tis sure 
Thou knowest all the peril they go through, 
And all their trouble. 


As for me, good Lord, 
I have no boat; I am too old, teo old— 
My lads are drowned; I buried my poor 
wife ; 
My little lassies died so long ago 
That mostly I forget what they were like. 
Thou knowest, Lord; they were such little 
ones 
I know they went to Thee, but I forget 
Their faces, though I missed them sore. 


O Lord, 
I wasa strong man; I have drawn good food 
And made good money out of Thy great sea: 
But yet I cried for them xt nights; and now, 
Although I be so old, I miss my lads, 
And there be many folk this stormy night 
Heavy with fear for theirs. Merciful Lord, 
Comfort them; save their honest boys, their 
pride, 
And let them hear next ebb the blessedest, 
Best sound—the boat keels grating on the 
sand. 


“*T cannot pray with finer words: I know 

Nothing; I have no learning, cannot learn— 

Too old, too old. They say I want for 
nought, 

I have the parish pay; but I am dull 

Of hearing, and the fire scarce warms me 
through. 
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God save me—I have been a sinful man— 

And save the lives of them that still can 
work, 

For they are good to me; ay, good to me. 

But, Lord, I am a trouble; and I sit, 

And I am lonesome, and the nights are few 

That any think to come and draw a chair, 

And sit in my poor place and talk awhile. 

Why should they come, forsooth? Only the 
wind 

Knocks at my door, O long and loud it 
knocks, 

The only thing God made that has a mind 

To enter in.’ 


“Yes, thus the old man spake: 
These were the last words of his aged 
mouth— 
BUT ONE DID KNOCK. 
with him, 
That humble, weak old man; knocked at his 
door 
In the rough pauses of the laboring wind. 
I tell youthat one knocked while it was dark, 
Save where their foaming passion had made 
white 
Those livid seething billows. What He said 
In that poor place where He did talk awhile, 
I cannot tell; but this I am assured, 
That when the neighbors came the morrow 
morn, 
What time the wind had bated, and the sun 
Shone on the old man’s floor, they saw the 
smile 
He passed away in, and they said, ‘ He looks 
As he had woke and seen the face of Christ, 
And with that rapturous smile held out his 
arms 
To come to Him!’ 
“Can such an one be here, 
So old, so weak, so ignorant, so frail ? 
The Lord be good to thee, thou poor old man ; 
It would be hard with thee if heaven were shut 
To such as have not learning! Nay, nay, nay, 
He condescends to them of low estate ; 
To such as are despised He cometh down, 
Stands at the door and knocks. 


One came to sup 


[February 24.] 
“Yet bear with me. 
I have a message ; I have more to say. 
Shall sorrow win His pity, and not sin— 
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That burden ten times heavier to be borne? 

What think you? Shall the virtuous have 
His care 

Alone? O virtuous women, think not scorn, 

For you may lift your faces everywhere ; 

And now that it grows dusk, and I can see 

None though they front me straight, I fain 
would tell 

A certain thing to you. I say to you; 

And if it doth concern you, as methinks 

It doth, then surely it concerneth all. 

I say that there was once—I say not here— 

I say that there was once a castaway, 

And she was weeping, weeping bitterly ; 

Kneeling, and crying with a heart-sick cry 

That choked itself in sobs—‘O my good name! 

O my good name!’ And none did hear her 
cry! 

Nay; and it lightened, and the storm-bolts fell, 

And the rain splashed upon the roof, and still 

She, storm-tost as the storming elements— 

She cried with an exceeding bitter cry, 

‘O my good name!’ And then the thunder- 
cloud 

Stooped low and burst in darkness overhead, 

And rolled, and rocked her on her knees, 
and shook 

The frail foundations of her dwelling-place. 

But she—if any neighbor had come in 

(None did): if any neighbors had come in 

They might have seen her crying on her 
knees, 

And sobbing, ‘ Lost, lost, lost!’ beating her 
breast— 

Her breast forever pricked with cruel thorns, 

The wounds whereof could neither balm 
assuage 

Nor any patience heal—beating her brow, 

Which ached, it had been bent so long to hide 

From level eyes, whose meaning was con- 
tempt. 

“O ye good women, it is hard to leave 

The paths of virtue, and return again. 

What if this sinner wept, and none of you 

Comforted her? And what if she did strive 

To mend, and none of you believed her strife, 

Nor looked upon her? Mark, I do not say, 

Though it was hard, you therefore were to 
blame 

That she had aught against you, though your 
feet 
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Never drew near her door. But I beseech 
Your patience. Once in Jerusalem 
A woman kneeled at consecrated feet, 
Kissed them, and washed them with her tears. 
What then? 
I think that yet our Lord is pitiful ; 
I think I see the castaway e’en now! 
And she is not alone: the heavy rain 
Splashes without, and sullen thunder rolls, 
But she is lying at the sacred feet 
of one transfigured. 
“* And her tears flow down, 
Down to her lips—her lips that kiss the print 
Of nails; and love is like to break her heart ! 
Love and repentance—for it still doth work 
Sore in her soul to think, to think that she, 
Even she, did pierce the sacred, sacred feet, 
And bruise the thorn-crowned head. 
“O Lord, our Lord, 
How great is Thy compassion! Come, good 
Lord, 
For we will open. 
Lord ; 
Stand at the door and knock. 
“ And is this all ?— 
Trouble, old age and simpleness, and sin-— 
This all? It might be all some other night : 
But this night, if a voice said, ‘Give account, 
Whom hast thou with thee?’ then must I reply, 
‘Young manhood have I, beautiful youth 
and strength, 
Rich with all treasure drawn up from the crypt 
Where ilies the learning of the ancient world— 
Brave with all thoughts that poets fling upon 
The strand of life, as driftweed after storms : 
Doubtless familiar with Thy mountain heads, 
And the dread purity of Alpine snows, 
Doubtless familiar with Thy works concealed 
For ages from mankind—outlying worlds, 
And many moonéd spheres—and Thy great 
store 
Of stars, more thick than mealy dust which 
here 
Powders the pale leaves of Auriculas’. 
This do I know, but, Lord, I know not more. 
Not more concerning them—concerning 
Thee, 
I know Thy bounty ; where Thou givest much 
Standing without, if any call Thee in 
Thou givest more. Speak, then, O rich and 
strong: 


Come this night, good 
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Open, O happy young, ere yet the hand 

Of Him that knocks, wearied at last, forbear ; 
The patient foot its thankless quest refrain, 
The wounded heart forevermore withdraw.” 


I have heard many speak, but this one man— 
So anxious not to go to heaven alone— 
This one man I remember, and his look, 
Tilltwilight overshadowedhim. He ceased, 
And out in darkness with the fisher folk 

We passed and stumbled over mounds of moss, 
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And heard, but did not see, the passing 
beck. 

Ah, graceless heart, would that it could re- 
gain 

From the dim storehouse of sensations past 

The impress full of tender awe, that night, 

Which fell on me! It was as if the Christ 

Had been drawn down from heaven to track 
us home, 

And any of the footsteps following us 

Might have been His. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE ENDING. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT PERSEVERANCE. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 


HAT alone is truly well begun that in 

the end is truly well done. The 

quality that insures the last act of a 

series must inhere in the first act to make it 
perfect as an initiative, just as the first stone 
of an arch must have the\curved line which 
determines its place and which renders it of 


real value only when the completed arch is 


firmly established by the keystone. The 
chain that is to span one hundred feet of 
empty space must have the first link firm 
and the last link firm and all the interven- 
ing links as firm as the last and the first. 

It is easy to begin a good work with en- 
thusiasm. Ideals shine from beyond, and 
one’s purpose is strong; the end already 
gives gladness to the beginning. It is as 
one girding on his sword rejoicing at the 
time as though he were putting it off, the 
victory having been already gained. 

It is easy to start but it is as easy to stop; 
to find force oozing out of the hands that had 
so eagerly grasped tool or sword. One may 
“look back” and “give up” and “sit 
down” and forever forfeit the rewards, the 
hope of which had filled the first effort with 
the assurance of triumph. 

Unfortunately human life is full of these 
endings just after the beginning; so that 
there is in such cases no honorable or suc- 
cessful ending at all. We find this in the 
church where men desire goodness and de- 
cide in its favor and start out before God 


and angels and men to gain it. They con- 
tinue for a season but do not continue to 
the last. They are “ever learning and never 
able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
The plow is in the furrow, the face is set to- 
ward the utmost bound of the field, but soon 
the muscles relax and the backward look 
leaves the furrow forever unfinished. What 
pitiful stories do the archives’ of the church 
contain concerning men and women who 
weep in penitence, make confession before 
men, and record vows that seem to touch 
the eternities, who losing fervor forget the 
pledge, neglect the sanctuary, and return to 
the old low life burdened by broken promises 
and the evil effects of vacillation and irreso- 
lution, their “aspirations quenched in tears, 
the tears of impotence and self-contempt.”’ 

In political life what wrecks are found, 
of men who pledged themselves in good 
faith on their part to stand for principles; 
when, alas, they soon after fall an easy prey to 
policies and bribes and compromises. If 
they had gone on inthe wise and righteous way 
which they trod for a time only, self-respect 
and the commendation of good men would 
have crowned them, but, alas for them and 
theirs, the good they might have done re- 
mains undone and their instability has 
brought ruin ! 

In educational life the same lack of per- 
sistency leaves the ambitious dreamer super- 
ficial and undisciplined. The first weeks of 
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the first term at school give promises which 
the last week of the same term annul. The 
first volume of a series is read with delight ; 
the pages are turned in rapid succession ; 
the subject is of thrilling interest; plans are 
quietly laid in the reader’s imagination for 
fuller and exhaustive investigation; an ar- 
ticle on it is already planned or an address; 
and a decade is to be devoted to its develop- 
ment, when lo! the reader loses his enthu- 
siasm and never even finishes the second 
volume. 

To begin is well; to go on is better; to 
persevere is best. That word perseverance 
isa strong word. It reminds one of an auger 
that grinds its way ¢hrough, and of the stroke 
of the woodman’s ax that rings through 
the forest hour after hour, till the thunder 
of the falling tree tells all the mountains 
that the deed is done. To fersevere is to 
keep at one’s plan and work till it is accom- 
plished. It is to continue, that is, to keep 
doing the same thing—doing tothe end as 
he has been doing from the beginning. It 
is to persist—having a determination not to 


. give up, whatever opposition he may encoun- 


ter. It involves assiduity,’ that is literally a 
sitting down to the task till it is ended. It 
is pertinacity’—the holding on with a stub- 
born will. 

Persevere comes from fer and severus. 
Severe means strict in judgment and disci- 
pline, earnest to the end. It is the rigidly 
methodical devotion toa principle and policy 
which keeps a man at a thing until he has 
completed or mastered or conquered it. It 
is the persevering “ patience” which Buffon 
says “is genius.” It involves industry and 
continuance. It was the rule of the great 
violinist who gave as his secret of success: 
“Twelve hours a day for twenty years to- 
gether.” Demosthenes, Robert Peel, and 
Henry Clay were made orators by it. Wil- 
liam Carey the shoemaker became the suc- 
cessful missionary by it and did more for 
English supremacy in India than any minis- 
ter of state ever sent by the crown to the 
Orient. By this same perseverance Sir Joshua 
Reynolds became a painter and Audubon the 
eminent naturalist, and Palissy the immortal 
artist in pottery. A recent compiler of the 
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records of genius says: ‘Gibbon worked 
twenty years on his ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’; Noah Webster spent thirty- 
six years on his Dictionary ; George Bancroft 
spent twenty-six years on his ‘ History of the 
United States’; Newton rewrote his ‘ Chro- 
nology of Ancient Nations’ fifteen times; 
Titian wrote to Charles V: ‘I send Your 
Majesty “The Last Supper” after working 
on it almost daily for seven years.’ He 
worked on his ‘ Pietro Martyn’ eight years. 
George Stephenson was fifteen years perfect- 
ing his locomotive ; Watt worked twenty years 
on his condensing engine; Harvey labored 
eight years before he published his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood.” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson quotes a painter as saying: 
“There is no way to success in our art but 
to take off your coat, grind paint, and work 
like a digger on the railroad all day and 
every day.” Burke says, “ Never despair, 
but if you do, work on in despair.” 

Perseverance is necessary to the preser- 
vation of our ideals. It empowers its pos- 
sessor so that he can command the weak 
and turn their spasmodic efforts to the ends 
which he is determined to accomplish. It 
saves a man from becoming, as Emerson 
puts it, “a victim of gravity, custom, and 
fear.” It secures self-discipline and self- 
command. It enriches a man and enables 
him to enrich society. Blessed is the man 
who beginning—perseveres ! 

Is there a field of endeavor where the first 
lessons of perseverance may be so easily 
practiced and success secured so promptly 
as in the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, where busy people turn from the 
ordinary vocations of life to an avocation 
which shall test and reward their endeavors? 
Many people persist in their daily affairs who 
need the training and discipline promoted 
by intellectual and literary activity. And 
former occupations command the full power 
of a man, but he is more easily diverted from 
the incidental pursuit—the reading, the 
study, the writing, the review made neces- 
sary by asimple course in literature, science, 
and art. <A person who would not neglect 
trade or domestic duty would easily neglect 
his books ; therefore the persistent study of 
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the book is important in the development of 
his manhood that he may be more than a 
tradesman, more than a machine—a thinker 
and scholar, a helper in his home and so- 
ciety in the nobler pursuits of life. 

The Chautauqua course of reading thus 
promotes intellectual discipline ; the accumu- 
lation of knowledge; refinement of taste ; the 
higher tone of life; the increase of personal 
influence ; the perfect self-mastery which 
gives one command over others, and, higher 
than all, the promotion of religious convic- 
tion and stability. 

There are many readers of the Chautau- 
qua Circle who begin well but soon drop out 
of the ranks ; they come to think that they 
have undertaken more than they have power 
to accomplish. And this is never true. 
The work of the circle is so limited that the 
busiest man or woman may complete it if a 
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little time be every day givento it. And the 
best result of the course is not inthe knowl- 
edge and taste acquired, but in that steady 
habit of perseverance which reacts on char- 
acter and strengthens a man for the better 
performance of every duty in every relation 
of life. 

The New Year has begun. A month of 
the year has passed. During the month 
some reader who began well when the bell 
rang the Old Year out and the New Year in, 
is beginning to relax his hold and to decide 
that New Year resolutions cannot last long to 
him. We say with Dr. Holmes at the open- 
ing of the second month of the New Year 
and the fifth month of the Chautauqua Year: 


“ Never give up : for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup ; 
And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 

Is the stern watchword of ‘ Never give up.’” 


DEBT TO ELECTRICITY.* 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN TROWBRIDGE, SC .D. 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


O OBTAIN a realizing sense of this 
debt one must reflect upon certain 
conditions of life in the civilized 

world before the invention of the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the dynamo machine. 
In 1830 it took three weeks to send a 
message from New York to Liverpool, and 
three months to Calcutta. Now a message 
can be sent and an answer obtained from 
Calcutta in less than five hours. 

I lately heard an old East India mer- 
chant discussing the revolution in the 
method of conducting business which is 
due to the use of the telegraph. ‘ Valuable 
information,” said he, ‘“‘was confined to the 
few who, by fast clipper ships and by 
energetic agents, could control the foreign 
trade. There was room for the exercise of 
sagacity, powers of combination, and the 
knowledge of available sources of supply, 
which characterized the great merchants of 
the world. In those days men went down to 
the sea in great ships. It was a noble 
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thing to be a merchant. 
The East India merchants have passed away, 
and in their place are innumerable brokers 
who use the telegraph, and even their office 
boys can give you the quotations of goods 


Now all is changed. 


in Calcutta. The street has the information 
which once made or marred the fortunes of 
a few.” 

The change in the methods, due to the 
use of the telegraph, is not greater in busi- 
ness than in warfare. Napoleon forced a 
passage over the Alps, and descended like 
an eagle upon the plains of Italy before the 
Italians and their allies heard of his 
coming. In those days it took the fastest 
horse three days to run from Milan to 
Rome. To-day Napoleon would find it im- 
possible to attempt such a surprise. The 
telegraph and the telephone would inform 
the entire continent, and a multitude of 


.men of mediocre ability, by using the 


medium of rapid interchange of ideas and 
by quick concentration, could oppose the 
attempt of genius. Electricity has made 
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impossible a Napoleon’s career. 

There are even now pessimists' who mourn 
the good old time when stately East India 
merchants flourished and when there were 
romantic episodes such as the ride of Paul 
Revere. Certainly a “ Hello” to Concord 
from a central station is less romantic; but it 
leads to a prospect of international arbitra- 
tion for settlement of difficulties rather than 
a resort to war. Imperfect communication 
and misleading information have often, in 
the past, been the causes of nations’ resort- 
ing to arms. To-day the telegraph and the 
telephone bring people into close communi- 
cation, and they are forced to reason 
together. 

I believe, however, that in order to under- 
stand our entire indebtedness to electricity 
we must reflect upon the vast increase in 
the population of our great cities since the 
time of Napoleon, and upon the importance 
of electricity in insuring the safety of the 
inhabitants of these great centers from fire 
and from the lawlessness of the criminal 
In the time of Napoleon, Paris 
Now it 
contains 2,447,957. London had then 
barely a million of people; now it has over 
four millions. Berlin and Vienna had 
hardly as many people as a suburb of 
London. New York was not larger than 
Cambridge is at present, and Chicago was 
aswamp. With the increase of population 
has grown also the criminal class. To-day, 
the thief who leaves London for New York 
finds an officer on the wharf in New York 
awaiting him. The burglar in flying from 
city to city feels no security in traveling 
at the rate of forty to sixty miles an hour, 
for he knows that electricity travels 
infinitely faster. 

The telegraph fire alarm system also is 
one of the greatest safeguards to life and 
property; by its aid hundreds of fires are 
extinguished before they have reached a 
dangerous stage. We could replace it pos- 
sibly by a multitude of messengers, ready 
to mount and ride to central stations, where 
the engines are kept, but the mere con- 
templation of the small army of watchmen 
that would be required to do the work of 


classes. 


contained 712,000 inhabitants. 
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the economical telegraph system enables us 
to obtain a conception of one of the debts 
we owe to electricity. 

In most cities the telephone has also 
been added to the equipment of the police 
service. At certain hours, every policeman 
is required to report at a signal box, which 
is in telephonic communication with the 
nearest police station. Thus the great city, 
which is full of dangers from fire and 
accidents and thieves, is kept under control 
by means of electricity. 

By means of the dynamo streets and 
dark places are flooded with the electric 
light. People are carried to and fro by 
electric cars. Hundreds of artisans are 
provided with electric power. Places of 
amusement are brilliantly lighted, and 
contrasts of tint and combinations of color 
are made possible to a degree once only 
imagined by the reader of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

In the case of war with a foreign power 
America would soon realize her obligations 
to electricity, for the chief defense of the 
harbors would consist in properly placed 
torpedoes which could be fired by electricity. 
Then, too, her enormous extent of territory 
could be kept in touch with the central 
government only by the use of the telegraph. 
In general, electricity facilitates military 
operations, but it also tends to prevent them 
altogether ; for it can make war terrible by 
means of dynamite. It can direct submarine 
torpedo boats which are capable of destroying 
the most powerful cruisers. It throws a 
searching light upon belligerent vessels and 
gives neither the advantage of darkness. 
We are already seeing the comforting spec- 
tacle of intelligent men conferring with each 
other on international difficulties around a 
friendly board and receiving telegrams from 
their respective nations which direct their 
deliberations for peace. Electricity may be 
said to be at its best in this benevolent serv- 
ice to mankind. It is facile however and 
can be made the agent by means of which 
far reaching destruction of lives and prop- 
erty is accomplished. 

The great deeds of electricity seem to be 
in the accomplishment of the transmission 
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of intelligence around the world with the 
speed that realizes the boast of Puck’ in 
“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the lighting of 
great cities and the transmission of power. 
There are, however, humbler deeds which 
have had great influence upon the work of 
mankind. In the arts I need only mention 
that of electroplating and electrotyping. The 
saving in labor by the use of nickel-plated 
articles is immense. Formerly a great army of 
workers were occupied in polishing and burn- 
ishing iron and steel implements, which are 
now protected from the corroding effect of 
rust by nickel plating. In the extraction of 
ores also electrolysis’ plays an important 
part ; and the humblest citizen can have his 
electroplated silver service, which is more 
serviceable than that made of solid silver, 
for it abides with him longer. The multi- 
plication of books and newspapers depends 
largely upon the art of electrotyping. 
Among the minor changes which electricity 
has wrought in our daily living is the sub- 
stitution of electric bells for the old-fashioned 
bell wire. Most house-holders have had pain- 


ful experience with the latter: a vigorous pull 
has left a foot of wire protruding at the front 
door; rust has eaten away the iron wire in 
the dusty recesses of the cellar; its tension 
has been relaxed and no amount of pulling 


would ring the bell. The electric bell is 
much simpler and easier to put in, for the 
wires can be led anywhere, around corners, 
or doubled on themselves with perfect ease, 
and the battery needs but little care. No 
modern house is now provided with the 
mechanical bell attachments which were uni- 
versal forty years ago. This change has 
had an important influence in diminishing 
the number of haunted houses, and I there- 
fore feel justified in referring to it in a 
dignified article on The World’s Debt to 
Electricity. In the old system of bell ringing, 
rats creeping under and over the wire often 
set the bells to ringing. Electricity has 
changed all this, rats are powerless, and the 
ghostly bell ringing in haunted houses has 
disappeared. 

In sudden emergencies electricity is at its 
best. By its help the ambulance corps is 
speedily summoned to the scene of an acci- 
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dent and the sufferers have the aid of the best 
surgical skill, often within the space of ten 
or fifteen minutes. These minutes frequently 
mean the saving of life. To obtain a reali- 
zing sense of this beneficent service of elec- 
tricity picture yourself sitting by the bedside 
of a friendin Old Boston in the year 1775— 
a friend whose life is ebbing away from a 
cut artery. It often took hours then to find 
a surgeon. “Yes,” the critic may say, 
“then too there were no electrical cars to 
run you down, the aged and children could 
cross the streets with safety: for that thing 
which Dr. Holmes calls the ‘ purring cat’ 
was not ready to pounce upon them.” The 
blame should not be laid at the door of elec- 
tricity ; to do this would be like condemning 
the work of the surgeon’s sharp knives which 
some bungling practitioner has left where 
children could get at them; or the pranks of 
the wild horse uncontrolled by the untrained 
driver. 

Electricity has taught mankind the value 
of quick action in emergencies. It is like 
the tonic of military training to a coun- 
try bumpkin. The pessimist—annoyed by 
the constant ringing of the telephone bell, 
the calls upon his attention from bores, the 
constant reception of telegrams, and worn 
by the nervous strain of all this—may 
maintain that the world is no happier than 
it was in the days it took Washington nearly 
a week to transmit orders from Cambridge 
to New York. “All philosophical use of 
the mind is prevented,” I hear him exclaim. 
It is true, I believe, that we must habituate 
ourselves to the new conditions of intellec- 
tual work which are due to the use of the 
telegraph and the telephone. If we cannot 
immure ourselves as Kant‘ did at Konigs- 
berg, and after forty years of philosophical 
thinking, proclaim as the result that time 
and matter had no real existence—in which 
postulates, he strangely foreshadowed our 
modern thoughts in regard to electricity— 
we can set ourselves to the definite work of 
understanding the possibilities which are of- 
fered to us in the use of electricity. We 
have not yet mastered the intellectual weapon 
which electricity gives us. A touch of the 
telegraph key will prick a philosophical ab- 
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surdity which otherwise might have a cen- 
tury’s existence. 

Electricity can prevent fires and it can also 
cause them. It can kill men or save their 
lives. This dual nature demands increased 
intelligence in man to cope with it and sub- 
due it so that it can minister to him. In 
this demand I see an educating factor of the 
highest value and I believe that the greatest 
service electricity has rendered mankind re- 
sides in its educating power, through the 
newspaper. The average man in towns far 
from the great centers of intelligence, towns 
which can be reached from New York or 
Chicago only by a week’s travel onthe swift- 
est trains, still can readin his evening paper 
the last speech of Gladstone on Home Rule, 
the account of the crowning of the czar, or suc- 
cessful treatment of diphtheria by anti-toxine. 

Every one can appreciate the quickening 
of intelligence which is due to electricity ; 
but there is a more subtle intellectual awak- 
ening which has arisen from the study of 
this subject. I suppose that the investiga- 
tion of no branch of science has done as 
much as electricity to make us aware of the 
great laws which underlie the transforma- 
tions of energy which constitute life. Some 
years since Tyndall published a book on 
“Heat as a Mode of Motion” which was 
epoch making, in the sense that it made men 
see the truth of the great law that heat had 
its exact equivalent in motion. Light and 
heat came to us from the sun and were trans- 
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formed into motion and the motion could be 
retransformed into light and heat. Thisis the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy. Elec- 
tricity stood one side like a mysterious serv- 
ant ready to help in the great hospital of 
the world, but whose origin and connection 
with the great agencies of light and heat 
were little understood. To-day the strange 
servant has become the master and directs 
all the transformations in the workshop of 
the world : for we believe that we have found 
the antecedents in the sun and that all the 
energy that vivifies the world in the guise of 
light and heat is merely a manifestation or 
transformation of electrical waves which 
come from the sun. 

The study of -electricity has led us to 
abandon one intellectual superstition after 
another and to mount to the loftiest concep- 
tions of the possibilities of the transforma- 
tions of electrical energy. When we com- 
pare the thoughts of a Goethe® on the mys- 
teries of the transformations of light with 
the thoughts of Helmholtz,® we can almost 
picture to ourselves the mental effect of a 
resurrection. 

The debt the world owes to electricity is 
in the new revelation which has come to man 
of the possibilities he has in taking advan- 
tage of the transformations of electrical en- 
ergy which have been offered since the first 
kindling of the stars and the creation of man, 
but which have not been availed of until 
within fifty years. 


KINGSLEY’S “WESTWARD HO!” 


A ROMANCE OF THE STRUGGLE WITH SPAIN. 


BY PROFESSOR R. G. MOULTON, PH. D. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


same time a university professor of 

history, a leading type of English 
Broad Churchism, and a story-teller of front 
rank. His “Westward Ho!” may be re- 
garded as an ideal example of the historical 
romance, so equably is a story of private 
life interwoven with public history. An 
imaginary individual is made the hero; and 


( owe KINGSLEY was at the 


those with whom he is brought into contact, 
whether from family and local connection 
or as affording material for development of 
the plot, are in a natural way illustrative of 
the various social and national elements, the 
union of which made up Elizabethan Eng- 
land. The plot may be summarized as a 
deadly feud of two individuals becoming 
involved in a life and death struggle between 
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two nations and national ideals. 

The period is the middie phase of the 
great contest that was “to lift the medieval 
world into the modern,” the struggle between 
the church of tradition and the claim for 
religious freedom had died down into a 
practical toleration for all but extremists. 
But it was becoming dimly seen that the 
England so constituted, the England that 
was turning its attention from religious con- 
troversy to mercantile enterprise, must 
sooner or later reckon with the external 
power of Spain, which by the right of dis- 
covery claimed the New World as its own 
exclusive possession, and through its In- 
quisition was prepared to assert the dominion 
of the old church over all persons of 
whatever nationality it could lay its hands 
upon. 

The domestic struggle for political equal- 
ity that was to mark the next era had 
hardly become apparent. Accordingly, 
throughout our romance a note of aristo- 
cratic leadership prevails. It is a local 
aristocracy. Devonshire led England in the 
and the Grenviles, 
Carys, Coffins, Fortescues, St. Legers, 
Leighs—still the leading names in the west 
of England—figure in our story as “tall 
and stately men, and fair ladies, worthy 
of the days when the gentry of England 
were by due right the leaders of the people, 
by personal prowess and beauty, as well as 
by intellect and education.” 

The hero is a Leigh: in person a giant, 
and with the giant’s simplicity and force. 
He realizes completely the ideal Kingsley 
was always preaching, which has come to 
be nicknamed “muscular Christianity. ” 
Kingsley gives us pages of satire on intro- 
spective religion, showing, as usual with 
satirists, how little he understands what he 
attacks, Still, he is right in selecting this 
type of character, active and not reflective, 
to make a center for an age of action. 

With the hero are linked other individuals, 
recalling to us other aspects of the age. 
His father—one of those men “ who possess 
almost every gift except the gift of the 
power to use them’’—reminds us of the 
restlessness of the first period of the 


days of Elizabeth; 
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Renaissance. His mother had been once 
about Queen Elizabeth’s court, but had 
found court life incompatible with the 
sadness she had inherited from her mother, 
who had clung to Protestantism through the 
Marian persecutions, and seen Anne Askew' 
burned at the stake. 

But it is the elder brother, Francis Leigh, 
who draws into the story the whole stream 
of strangely compounded elements that 
make the Renaissance: minute learning, 
elegant and traveled fashion, delicate poetic 
fancy, fastidious personal honor, deep-seated 
seriousness of character, and brilliant play 
of wit. It is Frank who arranges the 
pageant to grace Amyas’ return; posing 
the beautiful maidens of North Devon as 
classical nymphs, writing Latin epigrams, 
and exchanging thrusts of euphuism with 
the superfine Lady Bath; not forgetting the 
rougher figures in the masque, whose 
clumsiness gives scope for the comic busi- 
ness of “putting the blue ochidore’ to 
maister’s poll!” We seem to catch a 
breath even of medieval chivalry when 
Frank forms the brotherhood of the Rose. 
And he shows himself a knight of more than 
medieval devotion when he plunges into 
the expedition, for which he was so little 
fitted, in order to bring aid to Rose on the 
mere doubt whether she had gone freely 
away; while the mysterious course of events 
crowns his devotion with the final sacrifice 
of his life to comfort his first love, as the 
two are led to martyrdom by the Inquisition. 
English fiction contains no more exquisite 
piece of workmanship than this figure of 
Francis Leigh. 

But there was another branch of the 
Leigh family, that had remained Catholic 
when the greater part of England turned 
Protestant. This makes a door through 
which enters into the story another typical 
activity of the times—the intrigues of the 
omnipresent Jesuits. Eustace Leigh had 
been “sent to be made a liar of at Rheims; 
and a very fair liar he had become.” 
Jesuitism is of course the very antithesis of 
all that Kingsley worships; he paints his 
Jesuits as sincerely devoted—winning souls 
in the bogs of Ireland and the neglected 
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bandit regions of England—but absolutely 
incapable of honesty. Eustace Leigh is 
the villain of the story; and through him, 
directly or indirectly, nearly all the mischief 
is made. 

One figure more must be mentioned. 
Rose, the heroine, whose beauty drives all 
the youth of North Devon wild—is no 
aristocrat, but a merchant’s daughter. Here 
we get another of the forces of the age; 
old Salterne, and the men who in his parlor 
exchange respectful defiance with the 
Spaniard, represent an errantry of mercan- 
tile adventure which had succeeded to the 
place of the knight errantry of the middle 
ages. While Spain dominated the seas 
these merchant adventurers, with a secrecy 
often savoring of piracy, were getting 
finger-tips into the sources of wealth of the 
New World; with every decade they grew 
bolder, and at last constituted the sinews of 
war with which England wrested from the 
Armada the magna charta of an open sea. 

These are the personages of the story, 
each illustrating some aspect of history. 
But besides the train of incidents which 
constitutes the plot itself we have a num- 
ber of other stories appearing from time to 
time as episodes in the romance. ‘In the 
opening scene we have Mr. Oxenham’s 
story of how Drake led himself and other 
lads of Devon to the mouth of the world’s 
treasure; and how they left their treasure 
to save their wounded hero. Amyas’ 
apprenticeship to the sea is the celebrated 
voyage of Sir Francis Drake round the 
world in the /e/ican, disputing Spanish 
supremacy upon the sea and seizing Spanish 
galleons without the formalities of a decla- 
ration of war. 

Later we have Salvation Yeo’s long nar- 
rative of Oxenham’s ill-fated expedition; 
here a romance of love and jealousy is 
added to the usual adventures by field and 
by flood, and the “little maid,” the fruit of 
this intrigue, is cruelly cast out into the 
woods by the Spaniard, to reappear in 
marvelous wise in the course of our plot. 

Then we listen to Raleigh’s eloquent 
pictures of the Golden City, that was the 
chief bait for western adventurers. Last 
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of these episodes we have the disastrous 
expedition of the high-souled Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, sent out under royal auspices to 
settle Newfoundland; we hear of the 
bickering and insubordination under a 
general not rough enough for his task, and 
get a glimpse of the tragic end, when just 
before the ten-ton Sguirre/ capsizes, the 
general is seen “sitting abaft, with a book 
in his hand,” and reiterating his cry, “We 
are as near heaven by sea as by land.” 
These successive episodes make an atmos- 
phere for the plot itself, emphasizing the 
mutual attitude of Spain and adventurous 
Britain, as rallying points of domination 
and liberty. 

Ireland is the point at which Spaniards 
and British are first brought into direct 
conflict; a body of Spaniards (without 
formal authorization from their king) have 
come over to assist the Irish rebels. 
Amyas Leigh has a share in the task of 
chastising them, when—by virtue of the 
distinction between licensed war and 
piracy—the whole force is refused mercy 
and massacred. This same Irish campaign 
brings together the two individuals whose 
conflict was to make the plot of the story. 
Amyas takes prisoner Don Guzman Maria 
Magdalena Sotomayor de Soto. He is of 
the bluest blood of Spain, and can show 
royal quarterings; Spanish loftiness is in 
him refined by cosmopolitan experience. 
Of course he shares his nation’s idea that 
the insolent British must be swept from the 
seas, but he has sense to see that the task 
is one which will strain all the force his 
country possesses. His devotion to the 
Catholic Church is unquestioning; but in 
character he is a man of scrupulous honor. 
In the incidents of the story he cannot be 
shown to have given any real handle 
against himself; his English foes simply 
suspect the worst. But he is typical of his 
nation in having to bear the responsibility 
of wrongs done by his church and its 
Inquisition, which—as the commandant is 
made to tell us in whispers—the Spanish 
laity hate, yet have not moral courage to 
oppose. 

Don Guzman remains as a prisoner in 
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Devonshire. The real movement of the 
story commences when, in Kingsley’s ex- 
pressive phrase, old Salterne baits his 
hook with his own flesh. The beauty of 
Rose is such that even the Spaniard is 
attracted; and the shrewd merchant is not 
loth to encourage his visits, and so pick up 
from Don Guzman the mercantile secrets of 
his travels. We expect a course of Spanish 
gallantry; but in fact the simple dignity of 
the Devonshire girl keeps the foreign noble- 
man at his due distance. Meanwhile her 
heart has been touched by this most 
splendid of all her admirers; and when the 
prisoner is ransomed, and the prospect of 
parting after long estrangement softens her, 
she yields to his suit, and the lovers are 
seen together by jealous rivals, who jump 
to the conclusicn that dishonesty is intended. 
There is an explosion; the Spaniard leaves 
in dudgeon; Rose has to feel her father’s 
violence, and is driven to think of the 
Spaniard as her sole protector. A few 
weeks and she is gone; while mysterious 
strangers have been seen between Lundy 
Island and the mainland. None can tell 
whether she has gone as voluntary wife or 
captive. The brotherhood of the Rose, 
at all costs, will follow on her track, and 
ascertain the truth, or, if needs be, attempt 
the rescue. 

So we reach the grand expedition of the 
good ship ose, with its strange mingling 
of private and public enterprise, an ex- 
pedition equally against the queen’s enemies 
and the supposed betrayer of the Devon- 
shire maiden. We follow it through scenes 
of tropical beauty, and reckless fight against 
odds, to La Guayra, of which Don Guzman 
isgovernor. They find their purpose known, 
and force is impossible. But on this 
“highest wall on earth, rising seven thou- 
sand feet out of the sea,” takes place the 
memorable night adventure: The brothers 
stand in the darkness, only a yard or two 
from the woman they are seeking, surrounded 
by her sleepy guards ; overhear the conversa- 
tion that shows them all is well between 
Rose and her husband; recognize in the one 
who speaks to her their Jesuit cousin, and 
catch the hint of the Inquisition threatening 
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in the background. There is the surprise, 
the retreat under fire; and Amyas wakes 
from his swoon to find his high-souled 
brother a prisoner, and no rescue possible. 
The expedition is now drawn into the 
general current of Westward Ho adventure. 
First there is a chance against the Spaniard, 
with the odds of only three to one; the 
brilliant sea-fight is a type of the coming 
climax, English perfection of seamanship 
against Spanish mass and pomp. Then 
scenes pass before us like a panorama; ship 
abandoned in a pestilential river—encamp- 
ment and battle in a mighty ceiba* tree— 
four years searching for the golden city— 
river pictures and simple native life—the 
mysterious Indian maiden who follows 
Amyas like a dog and will not be shaken 
off—captures of gold trains, and finally of 
the great Spanish galleon. But here a crisis 


is reached. On that ship they find evidence 
telling how Rose and Francis Leigh have 
been burned alive by the Inquisition. 
Amyas hangs from the yard-arm both bishop 
and inquisitor, and swears a mighty oath: 


“God do so to me, and more also, if as long as 
I have eyes to see a Spaniard, and hands to hew him 
down, I do any other thing than hunt down that 
accursed nation day and night! ” 

It is in vain that the homeward voyage is 
marked by the sudden identification of the 
Indian maid with the abandoned child of 
Yeo’s story; the spectacle of a savage life 
awaking to civilization, and offering her 
store of young love on the shrine of Amyas, 
has no power to soften him; he can only 
recollect that she has Spanish blood in her 
veins. 

So the historical matter of the romance 
reaches its great climax; the twelve days’ 
epic “which was to determine whether 
popery and despotism or Protestantism and 
freedom were the law which God had 
appointed for the half of Europe, and the 
whole of future America.” But Amyas 
enters into the conflict no longer single- 
minded; as he leads the Vengeance in the 
seafight the thought of England and Prot- 
estantism is obscured by the search for the 
St. Catherine, on which Don Guzman com- 
mands. The hugest armada of history 
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comes on in all its pomp; the sea-dog com- 
manders of Plymouth finish their game of 
bowls before they go out to the attack. Day 
after day the armada is progressing up chan- 
nel, the English hanging on their heels, pound- 
ing one huge ship after another into a wreck, 
and always getting the wind of the enemy. 
One Sabbath of awful suspense, the women 
of England praying, their husbands and 
brothers lining the cliffs, and then in the 
night the queen’s masterstroke has turned 
the scale: the fire-ships running down the 
wind produce a panic, and the vast armada 
is broken never to re-form. 

Through all these days Amyas has been 
finding and losing his foe; in the black 
storm drawn down by the “ floating volcano”’ 
the S¢#. Catherine is hopelessly lost. All 
round Scotland Amyas pursues. At last— 
just as Lundy Island, scene of the elope- 
ment, is emerging through the gloom, the 
prey is secure. 

“*Safe as afoxin atrap. Satan himself cannot 
take him from us!’ 

“* But God may.’” 

The thunder bursts, and the lightning 
reveals the vast ship, Amid shrieks of its 
hapless crew, crashing on the Shutter rock, 
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and dashed to pieces. In wild rage Amyas 
cries shame on providence and throws his 
sword into the sea. The next flash—and 
his vow will be kept, for he has no eyes to 
see Spanish enemy any more. 

The historic crisis is over. The private 
feud has ended in death and blindness. But 
the final note is that of reconciliation. The 
helpless giant is seated alone, with his face 
turned toward the spot where his foe had 
disappeared. 


“ And I saw him sitting in his cabin, like a valiant 
gentleman of Spain; and his officers were sitting 
round him, with their swords upon the table, at the 
wine. And the prawns and the crayfish and the 
rockling, they swam in and out above their heads: 
but Don Guzman he never heeded, but sat still and 
drank his wine. Then he took a locket from his 
bosom; and I heard him speak, Will, and he said: 
‘ Here ’s the picture of my fair and true lady; drink 
to her, Sefiors, all.” Then he spoke to me, Will, and 
called me, right up through the sea-weed and the 
sea: * We have had a fair quarrel, Sefior; it is time 
to be friends once more. My wife and your brother 
have forgiven me; so your honor takes no stain.’ 
And I answered, ‘ We are friends, Don Guzman; 
God has judged our quarrel, and not we.’ Then he 
said, ‘I sinned, and I am punished.’ And I said, 
‘ And, Sefior,so am I.’ Then he held out his hand 
to me, Cary; and I stooped to take it, and awoke.” 
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BY ROBERT JAMISON. 


GNORANCE and Enmity are convertible 
terms. When in the slow advance from 
savagery to civilization men first began 


I 


to move about from place to place all the 


world was ina state of chronic war. Tribes 
met tribes and a battle followed on the gen- 
eral principle that strangers must be enemies. 
It is thought that the first great migrations 
of men were from the interior of continents 
to the sea along the rivers, for the water 
meant at once food and road. The rivers 
were the first highways and, at the same time, 
they were the first boundaries between tribes, 
nations, andraces. The sea, in like manner, 
was a road and also a limit. 

A river, while it is a highway along its 
length, is an obstruction across its width. 


The first rude rafts could drift down the 
current, but the same current made it difficult 
to cross the river from side to side. People 
on opposite sides of a river thus remained 
ignorant of each other and as a result were 
enemies. There could be no trade, because 
no chance to exchange goods and ideas. So 
it was that the desire to exchange the fruits 
and game of one district for those of another 
led to the first rude attempts to cross a 
stream by means of a bridge. The shallow 
ford suggested stepping stones, a fallen tree 
suggested the laying of a log from bank to 
bank or from one heap of stones to another. 
Over the bridge strangers passed, mutual 
acquaintance created confidence, and trade 
at once followed peace. 
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Thus the bridge became one of the great- 
est factors in the ascent of man from savagery 
to civilization. The defense of a bridge or its 
loss decided battles and fixed the fate of 
nations. The very term “bridge ” has be- 
come woven into the poetry and proverbs of 
every language. With the advent of the rail- 
road the bridge has suddenly assumed an 
overwhelming importance and its size and 
cost have increased enormously. Without the 
modern bridge all Europe would starve and 
the union would be impossible. More curi- 
ous still, that ancient highway, the river, has 
also assumed an increased importance. At 
first, it was thought that the railroad would 
ruin the canal and river as a road. ‘This to- 
day is recognized as a mistake and it is now 
definitely settled that the boat has no rights 
the locomotive need not respect. The boat, 
in fact, has the right of way and the engine 
must wait forthe boat. As it cannot wait, 
the bridge must be lifted high in the air that 
the masts of the commonest trading boat have 
free sailing under the road bed of the fast 
express. These things give the bridge a 


new and commanding interest and make its 
study and construction one of the greatest of 
modern arts. 


The first bridges were no doubt logs on 
heaps of stones laid inariverbed. Bridges 
of wood are mentioned as early as 1200 B. C. 
Homer refers to them also and the first 
bridge built in Rome appears to have been 
built about 600 B. C. These early bridges 
were probably simple pile bridges such as 
may be seen over many small streams in 
this country. The oldest bridge in ex- 
istence in England is believed to be a 
bridge in Dartmore. It consists of simple 
masonry piers with flat slabs of stone 
for beams on top and is thought to be about 
2,000 years old. Arched bridges of solid 
masonry were built by the Romans all over 
Europe. One of these built at Alcantara,’ 
Spain, about A. D. 104 still shows by its 
ruins that it must have been in its day a very 
famous bridge. It was 670 feet long and 
210 feet high and consisted of a series of six 
arches of different sizes. The many great 
aqueducts’ built by the Romans were true 
bridges and in their very ruins testify to the 
E-Feb. 
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skill and courage of their great builders. 
The contest between the bridge and the boat 
is probably very old, for the Romans learned 
the art of making drawbridges (which were 
simple lifts) to allow boats to pass the bridge. 
The Chinese were also great bridge builders 
since the very earliest times. The records 
of their great bridges are not very definite, 
yet it is clear they knew how to make ma- 
sonry arches of great height and span. 

After the Roman bridges there came many 
others of both wood and stone. A masonry 
arch bridge founded by St. Benedret at 
Avignon in A. D. 1177 consisted of 18 arches, 
the bridge being bowed upstream to resist 
the current. It was many years in building 
and like nearly every old bridge in Europe 
was destroyed in some war. Old London 
Bridge was regarded as one of the wonders 
of the world. It had nineteen stone arches 
and was covered with buildings, except at 
the middle where the draw was placed. It 
was commenced A. D. 1176 and was not 
completed till thirty-three years after. The 
longest single span arch bridge is said to have 
stood at Tresso. The bridge had a span of 
251 feet and was 87 feet high. It was built 
in 1380 and was a famous bridge in its day. 
Nothing now remains except a small portion 
of the arch. 

These are examples of the old bridges of 
Europe. There were a great many of them 
erected at different times, but all have dis- 
appeared except a few of the stronger stone 
bridges and are to-day simply curious as 
showing the skill of their builders. When 
we consider that all the labor was done by 
hand and that the stone bridges implied the 
use of massive false works’ built up with 
carpenters’ hand tools they were indeed 
famous bridges. Indeed, the false works 
used in the last (modern) London Bridge were 
regarded as quite as remarkable as the now 
famous bridge itself. Among the stone 
arched bridges of Europe perhaps the most 
famous of all is the small stone bridge 
spanning a narrow passage way between two 
buildings in Venice and known asthe Bridge 
of Sighs. It is famous for its use between 
a courthouse and prison and has given its 
name to similar bridges in our own cities. 
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In like manner, bridges have became famous 
for battles and their fame is preserved in 
ballads, novels, and histories. 

With the advent of the railroad came an 
increased demand for bridges. The new 
iron horse was very particular about his 
footing and would not travel except on a 
level road. The coach horse went up hill 
and down dale and crossed rivers or bridges 
only afew feet above high tide. The locomo- 
tive was far heavier than a whole team of 
horses and it must crossupon a level. This 
and the necessity of allowing boats to pass 
under the bridges made it necessary to build 
very high and very strong bridges. Stone 
and brick arches seem to have early been in 
favor with the railroad builders and particu- 
larly in England where long brick arch 
viaducts* were used in approaching cities, 
one of these early viaducts being over three 
miles long and consisting of about a thousand 
brick arches of an average span of 18 feet 
and 22 feet high, the cost being over a 
million dollars a mile. In this country a few 
masonry bridges were built and some are 
still used. The Conemaugh viaduct on the 
Pennsylvania Road and the Carrollton via- 
duct on the Baltimore and Washington Road 
were regarded at one time as famous bridges. 

In this country, however, the great length 
of our roads early made it necessary to use 
wood for railroad bridges and there sprang 
up in this country a whole series of modern 
bridges that immediately made American 
bridge builders famous and set the type for 
the new bridges that have since become 
famous round the world. 

So important was the outcome of the 
application of modern science and modern 
tools to bridge building that the masonry 
bridges so much used at first in England sink 
into insignificance and even our remark- 
able wooden bridges, famous in their day, 
are now seen to be only steps in the grand 
march of progress toward the steel bridge of 
to-day. The masonry arch was evolved 
out of crude experiments in building, the 
failures pointing the way to success. The 
old builders knew nothing of the science of 
bridge building. They put in by guess work 
enough material to carry the load and were 
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satisfied with the result without much regard 
to its cost. The law of strains, wholly un- 
known to the old masons, was first studied 
out by the builders of the modern railroad 
bridge. The strength of materials was 
merely guessed at by the old masons. Now 
every member of a bridge has its known 
duty and its known limit of endurance under 
its duty, its own factor of safety under strains. 

The history of wooden bridges in this 
country, short and transitory as it was, 
would well repay careful study did time 
permit. Many famous bridges were built 
all over the eastern part of the country and 
almost all have disappeared or will soon 
disappear before the advance of the steel 
bridge. They served a good purpose as the 
school of the bridge builder, but they were 
too dangerous and were destroyed by fire or 
replaced for fear of fire. The wooden 
bridge, however, in its essential features is 
still visible in the modern steel bridge and it 
is among these we find the truly famous 
bridges of the world. 

The transition from wood to iron was 
gradual. Cast iron began to be used in 
connection with wood, particularly in this 
country. Some of the famous wooden bridges 
also contained wrought iron tension members 
and tye rods. Cast iron bridges were sug- 
gested by Italian engineers as early as the 
sixteenth century and in 1755 an attempt 
was made to build a cast iron bridge at 
Lyons, but it failed on account of the cost. 
A French engineer designed in 1779 a 
wrought iron arch bridge, but the first iron 
bridge erected was built in England in 1777. 
Iron bridges increased in number rapidly 
all over Europe and appeared to be some- 
what in advance of our own work in this 
direction. The enormous length of our 
railroads made it necessary to use wooden 
bridges in preference to stone or iron. It 
was often cheaper to build very long pile 
bridges over shallow streams and marshes 
than to build stone viaducts or even to build 
embankments of earth. The brick arch 
viaducts of London would have been simply 
foolish in this country until within a very 
few years and even now can be used only 
in great cities and no doubt steel would be 
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found cheaper and better than brick. 

When our engineers had passed through 
the school of the wooden bridge with its 
exact scientific treatment of old problems, 
when the testing machine began to give us 
new data on which to work, bridge building 
became a science. Science knows no nation- 
ality and European engineers united with 
our own in friendly rivalry. The famous 
bridges are in every country and it is difficult 
to say which new bridge is the most famous. 
They differ only in height and span within 
comparatively fewfeet. The next great bridge 
will not be enormously larger than the 
last. Size now depends on cost and cost on 
traffic and interest. Low interest has made 
great bridges possible and enormous traffic 
has made them profitable. 

In looking over the gigantic structures 
erected within the past twenty years it is 
difficult to say which is the most famous. 
Britannia Bridge in its day was world famous. 
To-day it seems insignificant and almost fool- 
ish in point of cost and weight. Why make 


a huge iron box when a spider-web structure 


of steel would carry the same load at far less 
cost ? 

A bridge may be famous for its unusual 
construction, like the great Pontoon’ Bridge 
over the Hoogley at Calcutta. It is 1,530 
feet long and is supported on 28 iron boats 
coupled together in pairs, the roadway being 
carried on timbers erected on the decks of 
the pontoons. The bridge was erected in 
1873 and is justly regarded as the most im- 
portant floating bridge in the world. 

Another may be famous for its great length 
and immense traffic, the Elevated Railroad in 
New York (which is a true bridge) being an 
example. 

Another may be famous for its bold and 
rapid erection, as the celebrated Kinzua 
viaduct on the New York, Lake Erie, and 
Western Railroad. This bridge is 2,052 
feet long and 301 feet high and is supported 
by 20 open work towers of iron. The 1,750 
tons of iron posts, struts, and braces were 
distributed over the steep rough valley, 
erected by means of two steam derricks and 
a force of one hundred and twenty-five men, 
and the structure completed between May 5 
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and August 29. The entire structure, in- 
cluding the laying of the foundations, was 
built in eight and a half months, and the cost 
was $275,000. 

Comparing this with the celebrated rail- 
road masonry viaduct over the Géltzsch 
Valley on the Saxon Bavarian State Rail- 
road we find that the German bridge, which, 
is 1,900 feet long and 263 feet high, cost 
$1,680,000 and over five years of labor. 
There can be no question as to which is the 
cheaper and better in acommercial sense. The 
Goltzsch bridge would be by many regarded 
asthe more beautiful and the more permanent, 
yet it must be observed that the airy thread- 
like structure of the Kinzua Valley has a 
strange, fascinating beauty of its own and it 
may outlast the big stone viaduct, for, in an 
earthquake, the stone bridge would come 
down first. Regarded as simple bridges it 
is plain that the stone bridge will not be the 
type of the future bridge—cost settles that. 
The railroad bridge is for the people andthe 
people must be transported cheaply. 

The Pecos River Bridge on the Southern 
Pacific Railway is famous as being one of 
the two or three highest bridges in the world. 
It is mounted on lofty steel towers precisely 
like the Kinzua, except that cantilevers® are 
used upon the central towers. This bridge 
is 2,180 feet long and 320 high and was 
erected by a force of 67 men in 87 working 
days. The erection was done from a “ trav- 
eler’”’* on the top of the bridge that was ad- 
vanced as the work was carried on. On 
completing one half, the “traveler” was 
taken apart, carried round over another road 
and being put together again moved out over 
the bridge as far as completed till the two 
parts met in the middle. A bridge similar 
to these two, erected in Bolivia in 1889, is 
interesting as being six feet higher than the 
Pecos Bridge, and a bridge, having a steel 
arch in the middle, erecting in Germany on 
the Solingen-Remscheid Railway is reported 
to be 1,640 feet long and 351 feet high. 

In many parts of the United States notable 
bridges—iron and steel bridges—of great 
height have been erected on the same gen- 
eral lines of the Pecos and Kinzua and sim- 
ilar bridges are becoming common in South 
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America, Europe, and Australia. The rail- 
road has spread over every continent and 
the erection of some new lofty bridge has 
ceased to be a wonder. A few feet more or 
less in height or length does not make a 
bridge famous and we may turn to other 
types of bridges to find anything that can be 
called famous and even then we shall find 
that quite a small bridge may be as inter- 
esting as any cantilever monster that may 
spin its airy webs against the sky. 

Among suspension bridges Niagara and 
Brooklyn Bridges easily lead the world. 
Brooklyn Bridge is perhaps the most famous, 
yet the Niagara Suspension was, at the time 
it was built, justly regarded as a famous great 
bridge. The height of Brooklyn Bridge is 
not to be compared with that of Pecos River 
Bridge and yet it far exceeds it in every other 
particular. It has already been described 
manytimes. It is perhaps of all bridges the 
most world famous as it is also one of the 
most beautiful. Its situation between two 
great cities has, as it were, brought it forward 
into universal notice as the Great Bridge and 
while others even larger may some day cross 
the same waters it will long be known as the 
king among highways. | 

One of the most interesting bridges fin- 
ished recently isthe Tower Bridge at London. 
This bridge is a combination of suspension 
bridge and draw or “bascule’”* bridge. Two 
enormous piers were erected in the river 
only two hundred feet apart. The shores are 
connected by suspension bridges, the cables 
being carried on enormous stone clad tow- 
ers standing on the piers. The cables cross 
ina straight line from tower to tower 140 
feet above the water. Above this part of 
the cable is a permanent foot bridge from 
the top of one tower to the top of the other. 
The lifts, or bascules, form the rea! bridge. 
When open they stand upright against the 
towers and when lowered they form the road- 
way. To enable foot passengers to cross 
when the draw is open elevators in the tow- 
ers carry the passengers up to the high 
level bridge above. The towers are really 
built of steel, but the outside is closed in 
with stone work. This was merely for ap- 
pearance and it is confessed the bridge fits 
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its place, for it is near the old London Tower, 
The bridge cost $5,000,000, and it took eight 
years to build it. It is a very open question 
whether it is worth the time and money. 
Opinions differ on this point. It is pictur- 
esque, if not quite beautiful, and London 
can afford to build it. 

In curious contrast to this is the South 
Halstead Street Bridge, recently completed 
at Chicago. Like the London Bridge it 
consists of two steel towers, but, in place of 
the two-leaved bascules, there is a direct 
lift, precisely as if the bridge itself were the 
car of a gigantic elevator. Here everything 
is frankly exposed. The steel towers are 
plainly steel towers and not the slightest at- 
tempt is made to give them any other ap- 
pearance. *The traffic did not warrant a 
costly show of pretended stone towers and 
while the structure is severely plain it has 
the beauty of truth and simplicity. It is a 
large lift bridge—not one of its members is 
unnecessary or in the wrong place—its form 
follows the laws of strains as found in nature: 
It is the truth about work—and truth has its 
own beauty. The little huts on the tops of 
the towers may have been intended for orna- 
ments. They might have been omitted with 
advantage. 

Steel is the bridge material of the future. 
Whether it takes on the graceful curves of 
the suspended cable or the airy balance of the 
cantilever or the cobweb construction of our 
Pecos and Kinzua it will have its own beauty. 
The science of bridge building clearly points 
the way to the art of bridge building—which 
is simply—truth. We are rapidly learning 
to accept new ideas of the strength of ma- 
terials. We admired the Roman arch be- 
cause it showed mass and strength in a 
strong material. We are beginning to grasp 
the idea of lightness and strength combined 
in the steel cantilever. In a solid beam 
men neither saw nor imagined the lines of 
strain. Ina steel bridge the lines of strain 
are accented by the bridge members—all 
else is omitted as useless waste of material 
and space. The engineer and bridge builder 
already recognize that within the limits of 
their science they may find a high art and 
that truth and beauty have a commercial 
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value as well as work and duty. Every 
bridge has its own duty—it may have its 
own beauty. 

To illustrate the new use of material in 
old forms we have two grand bridges, the 
St. Louis Bridge and the new Washing- 
ton Bridge over the Harlem in New York. 
Theearly English builders in iron with char- 
acteristic conservatism built iron arches first 
and our own builders appear to have pre- 
ferred to copy the many truss forms of our 
wooden bridges. Now the truss, the arch, 
cantilever, and suspension cable are quite 
as freely used by all bridge builders. 

The St. Louis Bridge consists of twenty- 
four steel arches, the longest span being 522 
feet, and the bridge was erected without 
false works, the arches being supported by 
temporary towers on the piers, each half of 
a pier forming a cantilever. The total cost 
was ten millions. The Washington Bridge 
consists of two magnificent steel arches each 
of 510 feet span, the crown of the arches 
supporting the roadway being 135 feet 
above the river. The total length of the 


bridge, including abutments, is 2,375 feet 


and the cost was $2,700,000. Close _be- 
side it stands the famous High Bridge, a 
stone arched bridge built over fifty years 
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ago. It consists of 13 granite arches 116 
feet high, the length being 1,460 feet. The 
contrast between these two beautiful bridges, 
standing as they do side by side, is very in- 
structive. 

The Forth Bridge is justly famous as the 
greatest cantilever ever erected. The total 
length of the bridge is 8,296 feet and the 
longest spans are 1,710 feet with a clear 
height above the water of 150 feet. This 
splendid piece of work was all done without 
false works, the cantilevers being built out 
from the center in both directions into the 
air till the ends of the levers met. As a 
piece of engineering work it is, like the 
Brooklyn Bridge, world famous, As a bridge 
it lacks the airy grace of the Great Suspen- 
sion and yet it has, in the minds of some, 
a peculiar beauty of itsown. They probably 
mean impressiveness rather than beauty. 

The most famous bridge is still on paper. 
If the Hudson is spanned by a six track rail- 
road bridge we may have a splendid canti- 
lever of four hundred feet longer span than 
the Forth Bridge and quite as high above 
the water. It is possible that the bridge 
may be another suspension. Whatever form 
it ultimately assumes it will be the famous 
bridge of the world. 
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BY SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

ITH regard to Moltke’s genius as 

a strategist, the popular mind 

could never rid itself of the dual 
conception of the schoolmaster in the 
strategist. And to those who know some- 
thing of the duties of a Prussian chief of 
the staff in times of peace—in many ways 
akin to those of a lecturing professor— 
there would seem to be ample grounds to 
explain it. Thus the idea that Moltke 
previously worked out his strategical prob- 
lems, and had only to take down a plan of 
campaign from a pigeon-hole in order to set 
an army in motion, and by an inevitable 


development of events to strike the enemy 
hip and thigh, is still to be met with and 
finds its expression in the beautiful German 
term: Der Schlachtendenker, “the battle- 
thinker.” And yet the conception is a fal- 
lacious, or rather an incomplete, one, as 
several significant passages in Moltke’s own 
writings, published since his death, abun- 
dantly prove; notably the one in which he 
states that, as a rule, it is practically im- 
possible for a commander to foresee the 
development of a campaign even for a 
limited number of days in advance. 

To a relative who asked him how he 
would best define the essence of strategy 
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Moltke replied: “Common sense.” In 
reference to the place of a campaign, he 
said it was possible to decide only the pre- 
liminary marching into position of an army 
(der Aufmarsch ). Everything else depended 
upon the movements of the enemy. But 
this preliminary disposition of the troops 
constituted a matter of supreme importance. 
Moltke worked out plans of such for all 
possible contingencies, which he left asa 
legacy to his successors. 

Moltke’s favorite motto: rst wage, dann 
wage, “First weigh, then dare,’”’ may have 
lent currency to the idea that “weighing 
things” was the paramount feature which 
distinguished this great leader of hosts: a 
sort of Fabius Cunctator' on a nineteenth 
century scale. But as so often, in our time 
of rapid and incomplete impressions, a half 
truth has to do duty whilst the other half 
is lost sight of, so also here. 

Dann wage, “then dare.” Therein lay 
the kernel of Moltke’s greatness as a leader. 
The bold daring of the man was as 
stupendous as it was icy cold—cold as if 
sprung forth from beneath the helmet of 
Pallas Athene.’ 

I hold it on the most unimpeachable 
authority, that Moltke was one of the most 
daring strategists that ever lived; that if 
his methods were open to criticism, it was 
their too daring boldness which called it 
forth. This vulnerable spot in the placid 
schoolmaster! No man ever faced the 
responsibility of suddenly sending fifty 
thousand men to their account with a more 
unflinching will than he. “And if the 
whole brigade remains stretched on the 
sod (auf der Strecke) it will have ac- 
complished its purpose—that of arresting 
the enemy for ten minutes, and will thus 
have done its duty!” 

With all respect for the judgment of the 
typical popular general, there is always an 
indefinite “something” in the composition 
of these rare types of genius, which are 
destined to lead mankind in hecatombs* to 
the slaughter house, which no mathematical, 
chess-player’s,* or whist-player’s talent, no 

*Asa matter of fact, neither Napoleon nor Frederick the 


€ — nor Moltke was an exceptional mathematician or chess- 
player. 
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mechanical thinking powers, and, above all, 
no genius for self-advertisement can suffice 
to account for. In great leaders of men 
there is “something ” reflected in the ex- 
pression of the eye, something genuine, 
bare of all histrionic taint, which tells of 
death and eternity, the capacity to face 
these calmly and to force legions to do 
likewise. 

Moltke was endowed with this dzemonic* 
“something” to an extraordinary degree. 
It is not a product of the reflective faculties, 
but rather an ingredient of the blood, the 
beating of a strong heart, a supreme effort 
of will power. Moltke may have lacked 
the imagination of a Hannibal,’ he probably 
did not possess the fertile fancy of a 
Frederick’ ora Napoleon. His serene intel- 
lect was more akin to that of a Cesar; a 
comparison which seems borne out by the 
sober conciseness of the writings of both 
these great men. The imposing grandeur 
of the “dann wage’ is characteristic of 
both in singularly striking  similitude. 
Cesar, at the battle of Munda, leading the 
Tenth Legion against Pompey’s sons to the 
cry: “Are you going to give way to a 
parcel of boys?” is paralleled by the thrill- 
ing episode of the 18th of August, 1870, 
when Moltke gave those terrible orders 
which resulted in hurling back the French 
under the bloodstained walls of Metz. 

The king was ina sad state of nervous 
depression at the thought of the dreadful 
slaughter. Moltke had quietly ridden 
away to avoid the pestering questions of 
the Duke of Coburg and other decorative 
figures on the staff. In the meantime, the 
victory was won. In the evening, the 
question was mooted, what would take place 
if the French were to attack again on the 
morrow. Count Roon was lamenting the 
valuable lives that would be jeopardized. 
Moltke, in his icy manner, merely replied: 
“Tf the French attack again to-morrow, 
there will be another battle, that’s all.” 
Beneath the self-contained manner of this 
silent man, there were nerves of steel, and 
a daring compared to which the dash of the 
cavalry leader is, after all, but poor stuff. 

Essentially conservative and proud by 
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nature and training, it was a matter of com- 
parative, indifference to Moltke in what 
estimate his work was held by the world at 
large. Thus he allowed the myth of 
Koniggratz,’ which in a large measure was 
calculated to detract from his own share of 
work on that occasion, to obtain almost 
universal acceptance. Had he not himself 
laid down the dictum, that it was not always 
for the interest of the world at large to 
know exactly how things had taken place, 
or rather, who was exactly responsible for 
them? 

But though personally indifferent, as far 
as he himself was concerned, it was not a 
matter of indifference to him in which form 
historical events reached posterity. The 
historian must know the truth, at all hazards. 
Thus, nearly twenty years after the battle of 
Koniggratz, he sat down and wrote an exact 
account of the origin and course of that 
momentous day expressly for the private 
information of Heinrich von Treitschke, 
the Prussian historian. It was not neces- 
sary to inform anybody that, owing to the 
bickerings of the crown prince and Prince 


Frederick Cfiarles, the battle of Kéniggritz 
might have been jeopardized—that, in fact, 
the crown prince dd start later than pre- 
arranged—but the historian should know, 
at least, that the battle itself was not a hap- 
hazard chance, which only the fortunate 
arrival of the crown prince had turned into 


a victory. It was a part of Moltke’s plan, 
of his most precise dispositions, carefully 
taken the previous evening in good time, 
that the crown prince should come. He 
was bound to put in an appearance, and 
that at a specified time, not earlier nor, if 
possible, later. He had received distinct 
orders from his superior in command to 
come, and he came as in duty bound— 
nothing more nor less. So certain was he 
to come, that several hours before the crown 
prince’s arrival, when the king asked Moltke 
how things were going, the latter replied: 
“Your Majesty will gain to-day not only 
the battle but also the campaign.” In 
writing with reference to the above episode 
many years afterwards, he added laconically : 
“Tt could not have been otherwise.” 
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Similarly with regard to the question of 
personal responsibility on a broader scale, 
Moltke let public opinion retain its own 
conception of facts, until, just before the 
fall of the curtain, a short postscriptum to 
his history of the ’7o war revealed the 
startling fact that, from first to last, neither 
in the campaigns of 1866 nor ’70-71 was 
there such a thing as a council of war ever 
held. There were “listeners,” but no 
“councilors.” This silent man with the 
eagle eye was responsible for all. 

As is well known, this question of the 
council of war occupied a deal of public 
attention at one time. It is perhaps less 
generally known that Moltke was always a 
decided opponent of councils of war in any 
shape or form. 

At the beginning of the sixties a descrip- 
tion of the Franco-Austrian campaign in 
Italy (1859), edited by the Prussian general- 
staff,° but in reality written by Moltke him- 
self, appeared in Berlin. In it, it was 
sought to show that the disasters of the 
Austrians were principally caused by the 
fact, that the Austrian general-in-chief, 
Count Gyulai, was not allowed to act 
independently, but had to refer to a perma- 
nent council of war, sitting in Vienna. 
Moltke’s ideal was that the monarch himself 
should be the commander-in-chief and only 
take council with the chief of his staff, the 
right choice of whom, of course, must be 
the supreme crucial responsibility of the 
ruler. Therefore, it was always Moltke’s 
endeavor, even in times of peace, to see 
that the generalstaff was kept independent 
of the ministry of war. In this he met 
with a deal of opposition—latterly and 
principally on the part of General Caprivi. 

Moltke had particularly the future in 
mind when he insisted on the undivided 
responsibility of one man. He feared that 
days might come for Germany in which a 
monarch, however naturally gifted, might at 
a given moment be more susceptible to out- 
side influences than was William the Victo- 
rious and than would be consistent with 
benefit to the community, when indecision 
in the leader of an army might be fatal. 
Thus Moltke’s decided conviction and ex- 
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pressed opinion on this matter of the per- 
nicious effect of councils of war may well 
be taken to be a solemn legacy of warning, 
which he left to the military authorities of 
his country. 

Moltke’s injunctions possess an additional 
value for his countrymen, because of the 
faculty of prescience, with which he was 
gifted in a remarkable degree. His letters 
abound in shrewd surmises with regard to 
the course events were destined to take. 
To cite but one instance of Moltke’s re- 
markable foresight. On March 4, 1871, he 
wrote from Versailles: 

“ The greatest danger now for every country lies, 
I suppose, in socialism. The relations that are 
springing up with Austria I consider very good. 
Like Austria formerly, France will of course snort 
for revenge; but when she recovers her strength 
she is more likely to turn against England than 
against the mighty Central Power that has been 
formed in Europe. England will then reap the 


fruits of her short-sighted policy.” 

The literal fulfillment of the words of the 
last sentence remains to be seen; but there 
can already be no doubt about the applica- 


tion of the preceding ones; as also that not 
one man in a thousand would have shared 
his views in 1871, when they were ex- 
pressed. When everybody was thinking of 
France’s revengeful hatred for Prussia, 
Moltke calmly foretold that she would be 
likely, sooner or later, to turn against Eng- 
land, almost a fit subject for humorous 
banter at the time; but scarcely one for 
laughter now. 

Many are the anecdotes—the quaint say- 
ings—related of Moltke, most of them bearing 
the distinct stamp of his individuality. The 
foliowing, told to me by an eye-witness, has, 
as far as I know, never been in print. It 
was during one of the later days of August, 
1870. The whole German army had changed 
its front and was marching toward Sedan, the 
echo of its tread sounding the death knell 
of French preponderance in Europe. A 
Prussian infantry regiment passed Moltke 
and his staff on the high road. A casu- 
al incident may have led the general to ex- 
change a few friendly words with some of 
the officers of the regiment, for one of them 
was bold enough to ask His Excellency how 
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matters stood. ‘All goes well,’ he replied, 
not unpleasantly, in his laconic way; ‘the 
trap is shut and the mouse is inside.” ( Die 
Klapp ist zu und die Maus ist drin.) 

Moltke was an enthusiastic traveler, even 
in his old age, and always traveled in a 
plain dark suit and billycock hat, in which 
attire it was, as already suggested, very easy 
to mistake him for an old schoolmaster out 
for a holiday. On one occasion being in a 
South German town, the news had leaked 
out that the great general had arrived. 
Sitting in the dining room of a hotel, some- 
body addressed him, saying that he had 
heard that Moltke had arrived and that he 
wondered what he looked like. To which 
Moltke ingenuously replied: ‘‘ What should 
he look like? Why, like one of us.” 

Moltke’s private life was marked by an 
austere, almost ascetic, simplicity. The 
very bread at the table of the field marshal 
was the same Commis-brod eaten by the 
common soldier. A bottle of vim ordinaire 
did endless duty at table, it being quite an 
exceptional favor if a younger member of 
the family participated in a glass. In fact, 
long after the crowning merctes of 1870, 
which brought Moltke a handsome donation, 
the scale of living in his family was such 
that it was not an impossible contingency to 
rise hungry from dinner. Three hundred 
marks (seventy-five dollars) a month was all 
that was allowed for housekeeping purposes, 
even at Creisau where the family gathering 
often consisted of eight to ten persons. 
Out of this sum the eggs, butter, and milk 
had to be paid for; although they were 
furnished from the estate, yet they were 
charged for in the separate account kept of 
the farm produce. 

Having been a poor man the best part of 
his life—a fact and its hardening effects on 
character which Moltke touchingly refers to 
in his correspondence with his wife—when 
comparative affluence came, it found him 
too old to change him. What would have 
doubtless degenerated into the vice of a 
miser in a smaller man was, however, re- 
deemed in him by the capacity for rising 
occasionally above his penurious habit. He 
could be generous at times, as many of his 
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relations have still cause to remember. 

But a trait of earlier years of grinding 
poverty is even more to his honor. He had 
earned 60 thalers(£9)* by doing some trans- 
lation, and sent the money to one of his 
poor relatives, deploring that it was all he 
had and that he was only sorry he could 
not see any possibility of being able to make 
it a yearly allowance, as work was so hard 
to get. On another occasion, as is well 
known, he had agreed to translate the whole 
of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” for the sum of £80. When he had 
translated seven of the nine volumes, the 
publisher failed and he got nothing. 

These experiences doubtless contributed 
to sour his temper, which could at times, as 
already hinted, be irritable to a degree. 
Yes, for all his cultured love of flowers, 
music, painting, and literature, Moltke was 
hard, even when not intentionally so. Thus 
the task of living with him was one contin- 
ual strain on the nervous system. It was 


like being gradually ground to powder. The 
fear that anybody should be favored in his 


career through being a connection of his 
was almost an idée fixe, a monomania, with 
him. In fact, it was rather a hindrance, as 
far as lay with him, than an advantage to be 
able to claim kinship with the great strate- 
gist. Also, when he retired from active 
service and the present emperor bade him 
retain his nephew, Major von Moltke, as his 
personal aid-de-camp, it was some time be- 
fore the crotchety old disciplinarian could get 
over his uncomfortable humor (and the luxury 
of showing it) caused by such gross favoritism. 

In his country house at Creisau Moltke 
received the visits of his relatives—among 
whom were some lovely nieces, with their 
children, who brightened up the house by 
their presence. The old widower delighted 
in their presence, for he could be gallant 
and attentive to adegree when in the humor. 
I possess a photograph of Moltke in the 
center of a group of his nephews and nieces 
and their children in the grounds of Creisau. 
Their faces are all in broad laughter, for the 
venerable field marshal is standing behind 
a cannon (one of those taken in ’7o and 
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given to him by the emperor) wearing a 
lady’s straw hat, and his face is quite a study 
of droll humor. Moltke always wore a wig 
for he was perfectly bald. One day an in- 
timate friend ventured to ask him why he 
wore such a very shabby one. “ Ach Gott,” 
he answered, “ die hat ja 8 mark gekostet.” 
(Remember, it cost two dollars.) 

His great delight was gardening, and for 
hours together he was to be seen in an old 
straw hat and a gardener’s holland suit han- 
dling the pruning knife or the gardener’s scis- 
sors. Once when on a visit to his brother- 
in-law, Major von Burt, at Blasewitz near 
Dresden, the news had got about that the 
great strategist was staying there. A stran- 
ger, seeing one who seemed to be an old 
gardener in the grounds, asked him when 
would be the best chance to see Moltke. 
“Oh,” said the gardener, “about three 
o’clock,” whereupon the stranger gratefully 
gave his informant a mark. What was his 
surprise when, on returning in the afternoon, 
he saw the field marshal—the old gardener 
of the forenoon—surrounded by his friends. 
Moltke held up his hand: “ Ah, I have got 
your mark.” 

It is still in the memory of all how every 
honor was heaped on the old paladin” dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, wondrously 
verifying the application of the words: Sem- 
per felix, faustus, augustus.“ His ninetieth 
birthday called forth the panegyrics” of the 
whole civilized world, the journalistic tes- 
timonies of which were collected at the time 
and beund in two huge volumes. 

The last time I saw Moltke, he was lying 
in state, officers of all denominations—most- 
ly men of huge stature, as if chosen for their 
untainted descent by a hundred generations 
from the giants of the German primeval for- 
ests—stood with drawn swords guarding the 
bier. The finely chiseled head, without a ves- 
tige of hair, the aquiline nose standing out ab- 
normally prominent against the sunken face— 
the cruelly hard lips closed like a chasm to 
all eternity—it was not unlike a Roman Ca- 
sar’s head in death. Clad in a plain cotton 
shirt, his arms crossed in front of him, holding 
violets and laurel, there he lay in peace. 


(End of Required Reading for February.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

LEANOR BROWN was one of those 
unfortunate persons who do not un- 
derstand the meaning of life. Hav- 

ing everything she had nothing. Young, 
independently rich, and almost completely 
alone in the world she had, as it were, just 
stepped upon the threshold of a brilliant 
and happy life. The world, as it appears to 
the rich in New York, seemed spread wide 
before her wherein to choose. What would 
she choose? What would she do with her 


fortune, her life, her heart, and herself? 

She came down stairs in the old-fashioned 
New York mansion, built by her father near 
Memorial Arch, handsome, at ease with her- 
self and all the world, and on pleasure bent. 
The solemn butler held the door open for 
her and the housekeeper stood at the foot 


of the stairs ready for any parting orders. 

“Ts the carriage ready, Graham?” 

“Yes, miss, it’s at the door.” 

“ Tell Gabriel to drive fast, as I am very 
late. Mrs. Griswold’s.” 

The butler spoke a word or two to the 
footman at the door and his mistress turned 
to the housekeeper. 

“T may not be home till quite late. Have 
a light supper ready for me about twelve.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“You need not sit up for me, Mrs. Ring. 
Let the others go to bed, except Howard, 
Ellen, and Graham.” 

Then she turned to the door, went down 
the high flight of steps called the “stoop,” 
and drove rapidly away in the gathering 
twilight, for it was early spring. The heavy, 
old-fashioned carriage seemed to slide over 
the silent asphalt like a swiftly moving train. 
It is not well to be in the way of my lady’s 
carriage on these slippery pavements when 
my lady is late to a dinner party. 

The butler, Graham, said something to 


*The right to dramatize is reserved by the author. 


this effect as he closed the door. Mrs. Ring 
mildly dissented from this opinion and yet 
there was in her mind, as she often remarked 
afterwards, something of a vague, indefinite 
alarm. She entered the great, dim drawing 
room with its white Corinthian columns di- 
viding the room into two parts. The place 
was crowded with rich and artistic furniture 
and the walls were lined with costly paint- 
ings. She paused a moment to note that 
the wrought iron standard supporting its 
little copper kettle and lamp stood by the 
tiny table whereon a tea service was spread 
for the light midnight supper. Then she 
looked at a large full length portrait in oils 
that hung on the wall. It had hung there 
for years and yet that very day, unknown to 
her mistress, the rusty cords had broken and 
the picture had fallen to the floor. Mrs. 
Ring, with the butler’s assistance had re- 
placed the picture on the wall and all was 
as before—and yet not as before. In Mrs. 
Ring’s narrow range of experience the un- 
expected fall of a picture was full.of mean- 
ing. Mrs. Ring turned the gas lower and 
stood in the darkened room with just a 
shiver of apprehension. The house was 
silent, dark, chilly. Even the faint murmur 
of talk and laughter from the basement, 
where simpler and happier lives were spent, 
had ceased. The house seemed to be wait- 
ing for some one. The portrait on the wall 
seemed to be listening as if some expected 
guest would soon knock at the door. 

She moved out into the hall and, in spite 
of herself, stopped to listen—why, she 
knew not. It seemed to her as if the old 
house held its breath in expectancy, as if 
the mansion which had seen all of life from 
births to deaths was alive—and was waiting 
for some one. , 

Suddenly the appalling silence was startled 
by the sound of a key rattling in the lock and 
the front door was flung wide open and there 
stood her mistress—white, haggard, terrified. 
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“Oh! Mrs. Ring. Call Graham! Call 
every one! Oh! It was terrible. The 
horses were furious. I was in such a hurry 
to get to Mrs. Griswold’s. Turn up the 
light. This darkness frightens me.” 

She brushed past the housekeeper into 
the drawing room and turned up the gas 
herself and began with trembling fingers to 
take off her outer garments. Meanwhile, 
the butler followed by a troop of frightened 
girls had entered the hall. 

“Shut the door,Graham! Keep the peo- 
ple out! No! no! Don’t shut her out. 
Have the girl brought right in here. Do 
not let them call an ambulance. Oh! Mrs. 
Ring, it was all my fault. She was right in 
the way. Oh! I couldn’t look at her there 
onthe ground. Go yourself, Ring. See that 
she is brought into the house at once.” 

With a gesture of impatience she threw 
her cloak on a chair by the door and opened 
a small desk and began to write a note in 
nervous haste. 

“My dear Mrs. Griswold : 

“T have had a frightful accident in the street. Am 
not hurt myself. The police have arrested my driver. 


I cannot be with you to-night. 
“ ELEANOR BROWN.” 


As she signed it the butler came to the 
door. 
“They have come, miss, and the police- 


” 


man says 

“ Have this note sent to Mrs. Griswold’s 
at once. I will see the policeman myself.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

The man meekly took the note and disap- 
peared, and Eleanor Brown stood up to re- 
ceive her guests. A strange, pitiful party. 
A gray and dignified officer, calm, polite, 
and authoritative, supporting by one arm a 
young woman—white, helpless, and stained 
with the dust of the avenue. On the other 
side a young man with a torn coat and with 
blood dropping from one hand on the velvet 
carpet. He had no hat and his abundant 
hair was disordered and falling over his fore- 
head. Mrs. Ring followed them, carrying a 
man’s silk hat in her hand. 

“Mrs, Ring, send some one for a doctor.” 

“Pardon me. I am a physician,” said 
the young man. 
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“Oh! I am so glad. Here. Place her 
upon the sofa.” 

With ready skill the two men laid the help- 
less girl upon the sofa. The policeman took 
off his hat and looked quickly about the 
room, seeing everything, noting everything, 
as if to remember the place, if the need 
came. 

“Shall I call an ambulance, miss? 
York Hospital is nearest.” 

“Thank you, no. I will take care of her 
myself,” 

‘*Miss Brown, I think.”’ 

“Yes, sir. I am Miss Eleanor Brown. 
This is my house. I will be responsible for 
this person.” 

“Very well, miss. It seems to be all 
right. This is my beat and I must report 
the accident.” 

“ Certainly, sir. 
in the matter. 
ies are made.” 

The man looked once more about the 
room critically and then saw the portrait. 

“Your father, miss?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI knew him—once—time of the bank 


New 


Do whatever is required 
I shall be at home if inquir- 


He suddenly stopped and said no more. 
Meanwhile the young physician had been 
bending over the girl on the sofa and now 
he said briefly, “A glass of wine.” 

“‘ Bring some wine, Mrs. Ring.” 

Mrs. Ring placed the silk hat upon a chair 
by the door and disappeared. 

“Take off her cloak and bonnet.” 

He spoke in a gently authoritative way 
and Eleanor Brown who had all her life di- 
rected others quietly began to unfasten the 
long blue cloak the girl wore and to remove 
the curious blue bonnet with its red ribbon. 
She laid the bonnet upon the sofa and spread 
out the cloak exposing a cheap and simple 
working dress. As she did so the girl slowly 
opened her eyes and looked about the room. 

“Are you hurt anywhere?” 

The girl shook her head in silence. 

“ Are you in any pain?” 

“ No—not now—only tired.” 

Here Mrs. Ring returned with a glass of 
wine upon a silver salver. The young man 
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took it and said gently, 

“You must drink this.” 

She raised one thin white hand and quietly 
pushed the glass away. 

“No. No wine.” 

“Tt is better for you to take it.” 

“No. I never take wine.” 

The officer who had been looking on then 
spoke, “‘ Excuse me, Miss Brown. She seems 
to be in good hands. I will report at the 
station that she is all right.” 

“Thank you. Do whatever is proper on 
such occasions. I will be responsible for 
the girl to-night.” 

With this the officer quietly withdrew. 

Eleanor Brown by this time had in a sense 
adjusted herself to this new and unexpected 
situation. Her horses had rundown a young 
woman on the Avenue and she had brought 
her into her own house. Now that the im- 
mediate excitement of the accident was over 
she found herself face to face with a pe- 
culiar and perhaps serious problem. The 
young woman was a total stranger out of 
the streets, and the young man who had 
most opportunely come to the girl’s rescue 
was plainly a beginner, a young doctor with 
perhaps only potential practice and fortune. 
The young man seemed to know his busi- 
ness, at least, for he quietly and quickly 
examined the girl’s limbs and found no se- 
rious injury except perhaps to one foot that 
seemed very painful. 

“Is it anything serious, doctor?” 

“T think not. Still, she cannot be moved 
to-night. One foot is sprained.” 

““Mrs. Ring, tell Nora to get the back 
room next to mine ready.” 

Mrs. Ring disappeared, glad to escape to 
the house-mates and spread the news of the 
accident in all its details. 

“Why, doctor, do look at your hand. 
is bleeding.” 

The young man looked at his hand and 
then quietly wrapped his handkerchief about 
it. 

“Why, so it is.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“Oh. I remember now. I saw the En- 
sign fall and ran to her. Just as I reached 
her I found a drunken wretch going through 


It 
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her pockets. I pulled the fellow off whena 
young hoodlum struck me from behind. I 
must have broken the skin of my knuckles 
on his front teeth. Could I have a little 
water and a piece of linen?” 

“Certainly. Come this way.” 

With this she opened a door at the back 
of the room and pointed to the pantry next 
the dining room. 

“You will find water there and I will send 
Mrs. Ring to you. I will take care of your 
patient till you return.” 

“Thank you. I'll return in a moment. 
She is not suffering now.” 

“Tell me, sir. Why did you call her En- 
sign? Do you know her?” 

“Not personally. She was once pointed 
out to me on the street as Ensign Brown of 
the Slum Brigade.” 

“Oh! A Salvationist. Thank you. 
Ring, get anything the doctor wants.” 

Mrs. Ring, who had returned, followed 
the young doctor to the pantry, and Eleanor 
Brown with a curious sense of relief went 
back to her guest. It was something to 
know what she was. She might have been 
a working girl or the wife of some clerk. A 
Salvationist was, at least, definite, and while 
she knew absolutely nothing of the work and 
life of the Salvation Army she knew that 
they were in some vague fantastic way reli- 
gious people, or, as she expressed it to her- 
self, “‘ church people.” 

By the time she reached the sofa the girl 
had partially recovered and now sat up look- 
ing curiously about the room. She had a 
thin, delicate face, in singular contrast with 
her costume. As Eleanor Brown approached 
she turned her face toward her with a ques- 
tioning expression. The look startled her. 
It seemed strangely familiar. It seemed, 
for an instant, as if they had met before— 
where—when? She came to the sofa and 
gently placing the blue bonnet aside sat 
down beside the girl. 

“T cannot tell you how sorry I am that 
this accident happened. I feel it is my fault 
and you must stay with me till you are 
better ” 

“Oh, no! 
ter’s business.’ 


Mrs. 


I must go on about the Mas- 
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The answer spoken with such simple 
directness seemed foreign and unreal to 
Eleanor Brown, as if she had not heard 
them before in all her life. She had heard 
those very words before—and heard them not. 

After a little embarrassed pause she said, 

“No. You must rest now. Why not 
stay with me to-night? I will do everything 
I can to make you comfortable.” 

The girl turned her soft, wide blue eyes 
upon her for an instant, as if to read her 
face, and then she leaned back upon the 
sofa with a little sigh. 

“T will abide with you to-night.” 

“That is right. Your room will be ready 
soon.” 

It seemed so trite and commonplace and 
yet that is all she could say. The girl 
accepted everything so truthfully and simply 
and without one word of thanks or one 
trace of the conventional phrasings of 
. society that it seemed as if fitting words 
could not be found to meet such simplicity 
and truthfulness. For the first time in her 
life Miss Eleanor Brown, mistress of social 
usage and fluent in three languages, had not 
a word to say in any language. Then the 
girl spoke again. 

“T feel sure that for some good reason I 
have been led of the Spirit to this house. 
I cannot tell what this call means. Ah, 
well! It does not matter. The Spirit will 
give us more light presently.” 

“T—I hope so.” 

Just then the butler appeared with a card 
upon a salver. Miss Brown rose, examined 
the card and said briefly, 

“ Ask him intothe library. I will see him 
presently. And then you may return here, 
Graham.” The man disappeared and his 
mistress turning to the young girl asked to 
be excused a moment while she changed her 
dress. 

“Do not neglect any duty for me. 
content—” 

“Content!” 

“Yes, I am content. I have for some 
reason been brought through this trial. I 
will wait till light comes. Do not hurry 
for me.” 

“Oh, pardon my neglect. 


Iam 


Will you not 
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have something to eat?”’ 


“Yes, thank you. I have not partaken 
of food since the noon time.” 

‘“‘Graham,” said Miss Brown to the butler, 
who had returned, “get something to eat 
quickly and serve it here.” Then to the 
girl she said, 

“T shall not be gone long and Mrs. Ring 
and the doctor will care for you presently.” 
“Do not hurry, friend—I am content.” 

Never in all her life had such simplicity 
of words so moved her. Content? What 
did the girl mean by that? 

Friend. Why, friend? Marveling much 
over this she ran hastily up to her own 
room. Another friend, perhaps a dearer, 
had come. He it was she had hoped to 
meet at Mrs. Griswold’s. That lady had 
probably explained her absence to her 
guests and this guest had called to see her. 
She would hurry at once to meet him. 

The young girl left alone for a moment 
gazed wistfully about the beautiful room. 
In some strange fashion there had sprung 
up a hope in her breast—a vague, dim hope 
to solve perhaps the one dreadful problem 
of her young life. 

““Why have I been brought here? What 
does this call mean? It cannot be for this 
sweet woman’s salvation. And I am so 
strangely happy—so content—as if I had 
come home.” Suddenly she saw the por- 
trait upon the wall opposite and sat up, 
eager, questioning. Her fingers mechanic- 
ally unfastened her collar and pulled out a 
ribbon that hung from her throat. 

“T have always thought that some day I 
might—Oh, the face is so familiar, so like 
the miniature !” 

Her nervous hands fell at her side, and 
her eyes were bent upon the torn ribbon. 

‘‘Oh, where is father’s miniature? Oh, 
it is gone. It has been stolen from me.” 

She glanced in a frightened way about 
the room and began to pull over her cloak. 
Could it be in her pockets? Suddenly she 
was aware that some one had entered the 
room. She looked up and saw a young man 
in evening dress at the door. A rather 


short figure and full face—the face of a man 
who knows and rather likes the wild. He 
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seemed to discover her at the same instant 
for with a few quick and strangely silent 
steps he was at her side. 

“Why, Emily Brown! How came you 
here? I thought you were in England.” 

“T came from England six months ago 
with the Army. I was run over in the 
street and brought in here, but, Oh, that does 
not matter now that I have found you again. 
Oh, Barry! Barry! Why did you leave 
me?” 

“T could n’t marry you. Our engagement 
was sheer folly. I had to come here—on 
business—in haste. It is impossible for you 
to stay here, Emily. Let me get your things 
and take you away.” 

“ Barry, dear, I am hurt. 
walk.” 

“Then I'll call a carriage. 
leave this house at once.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because, I’m ruined—Monmouth—and 
other places.” 

“But why should I leave this house?” 

“Well. Because! I must marry money. 
If you really cared for me you would n’t 
have joined a pack of Hallelujah Lassies. 
It was bad enough when you became a 
trained nurse, but when you joined a com- 
pany of howling fanatics I considered myself 
free.” 

With an effort the girl rose and stood 
trembling before him. 

“You are not married—to this woman?” 

“What woman?” 

“This woman who lives here.” 

He turned silently away, but she gave 
him no peace. 

“Oh, Barry! You do not leve her? You 
are not engaged to her?” 

Still he made no reply. 

The girl swayed slightly as if she would 
have fallen and still her unwavering spirit 
spoke clearly and steadily. 

“T never saw this woman till to-night and 
yet light has come to me regarding her. I 
shall not leave this house till I have spoken 
with her concerning you.” 

Then with a low moan she fell in a con- 
fused heap upon the sofa. 

The young man rang a little bell upon the 


I fear I cannot 


You must 
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table and in an instant Eleanor Brown 
appeared at one door and the doctor and 
Mrs. Ring at the other. 

““Why, what has happened, Mr. Ewing?” 

The young man calmly replied, 

“T came into the room not knowing any 
one was here and as I entered, the young 
girl fainted.” 

The doctor took charge of affairs with- 
out question or delay. 

“She must have had a shock of some 
kind. She must be put to bed at once. I 
think, if your man will help me, I can take 
her up stairs.” 

Graham was called and the young doctor 
with his assistance calmly lifted the girl, 
leaving her poor stained and worn cloak on 
the sofa. Mrs. Ring led the way to the 
stairs and the unhappy procession dis- 
appeared. 

“You must excuse me to-night, Mr. Ewing. 
I must look after this young girl.” 

“She is only a Salvationist. Why don’t 
you send her home ?” 

“Send her home! What do you mean?” 

“Do you know her?” 

“No. What does that matter? 
my sister!” 

“Your sister!” 

“Yes. As all women in trouble are my 
sisters. I must go now. Call again—to- 
morrow.” 

“Excuse me just a moment. I heard of 
your accident, Eleanor, at Mrs. Griswold’s 
and I could not rest till I had called to see 
if you were safe. You know how much 
your health and happiness are to me, 
Eleanor.” 

He had never before displayed so much 
feeling, never before used her Christian 
name. She was for the instant touched and 
softened. 

“Call again—later—to-night, Barry. I 
shall be athome. Good-by for the present.” 

She gave him her hand and he kissed 
it—for the first time—and then she ran up 
the stairs and disappeared not daring to 
trust herself to further speech. 

The young man paused and absently 
turned toward the library. 

“I’m not engaged—but I’ll make it true 


She is 
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before that lunatic can interfere. Curse the 
luck that brought that crazy fanatic to this 
house! What will she say—or do? I 
secure Eleanor to-night—and then she may 
say what she likes. Who will listen to a 
Salvationist ?” 

He looked at his watch. 

“T can take in the Club and the Blue 
Elephant—and call again.” 

With that he softly opened the door and 
went out. 

Half an hour later Eleanor Brown now 
arrayed in a simple house dress came down 
the stairs with the young doctor. They had 
never met before that night, yet work in a 
common cause had seemed to make them 
wonderfully well acquainted. As they talked 
the acquaintance grew. It seemed as if 
they had often met before and yet they were 
absolute strangers not knowing each other’s 
names. As they came down the stairs 


Eleanor Brown could not help contrasting 
this stranger with the lover who had parted 
from her only a few moments before. 

“She must be kept in bed for a week or 


more. The ankle is badly sprained.” 

“You haven’t told me, sir, yet, to whom I 
am indebted for this timely help in my 
trouble.” 

“Oh, my name is of noconsequence. I 
only did the duty nearest to me. The En- 
sign seems to be in good hands now, and, 
if you will excuse me, I will go, as I have 
other work to do to-night.” 

“ Surely, sir, you don’t work at this hour.” 

“Twice a week I give some of my time to 
the Working Girls’ Protective League.” 

“What is that? I never heard of it be- 
fore.” 

“We examine the claims of poor women 
who may have been unjustly deprived of 
their wages and, if necessary, defend them 
in the courts.” 

“Ah! Isee. You area brother to girls. 
Then you must know something about this 
Slum Brigade. What do they do?” 

More than willing the young man lingered 
to talk to this beautiful girl who seemed so 
interested in his work. 

For herself she was surprised to find that 
she was interested in talking about work. 
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The young man seemed to open to her a new 
world—a wider, more earnest world than 
that in which she lived, and did nothing. 
She had never met exactly such a man be- 
fore. He had the enthusiasm of humanity 
and she listened with flattering attention to 
an account of things and lives and work of 
which she knew nothing whatever. She 
listened to this brief and yet appreciative ac- 
count of the work of the Salvation Army and 
of his own work among the poor as a maiden 
might listen of old to the tales of adventure 
told by some returning knight. 

“ But surely, these Army girls do not go 
about at night without an escort.” 

“ Certainly they do. Under the blue bon- 
net they know a woman is safe anywhere.” 

The words made a deep impression upon 
her. It was like the opening of a door into 
a mew country. The idea that under a 
homely uniform a woman might walk abroad 
safe anywhere seemed to her something 
fascinating. She never in all her life could 
remember going anywhere alone. And 
yet this girl who she saw had all the instincts 
of a lady went everywhere unharmed under 
the shelter of a blue bonnet. 

The minutes flew on golden wings. They 
were fast learning to know each other— 
these two who had never met before. He, a 
plainly dressed young doctor with a tattered 
hat and with a red stained rag upon his un- 
gloved hand, and she, mistress of this pala- 
tial home. At last the conversation drifted 
back to the girl up stairs. 

“You really must tell me your name, sir, 
in case I need your services again.” 

“Oh, my name is Armstrong, John Arm- 
strong. I live on Sixth Avenue.” 

“And I am Miss Brown and very glad to 
make your acquaintance, Dr. Armstrong.” 

“Miss Brown?” 

“Yes, plain Eleanor Brown.” 

And so they parted. Hegoing away sure 
she could not be plain Eleanor Brown. 
Even when he reached the street and went 
on in the darkness the brightness of her 
beauty seemed to make the night light about 
him. She on her part wondered that he 
lived on Sixth Avenue and instantly forgot 
all about it. He must be above his home. 
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“The grasp of his hand is so different 
from that of the men I meet. If ever I am 
in trouble I shall—Why, should I talk like 
that? I never saw the man before, may 
never see him again. And yet—I wish—” 

She returned to the drawing room and 
seeing the Ensign’s cloak and bonnet on the 
sofa was on the point of sending them upstairs 
when the butler announced another caller. 

“Send him in here. And, Graham, you 
may take the supper upstairs to the young 
person in the back room.” Then aside to 
herself. ‘What can Mr. Hemmingway want 
at this hour?” 

Mr. Hemmingway, an elderly gentleman 
of paternal aspect, came softly into the room 
as if unwilling to disturb its elegant repose. 

“Oh! Good evening, Mr. Hemmingway. 
This is a rather unusual hour for such a 
business man as you to call. What has 
happened ?” 

He seemed nervous and worried and 
slipped into a big chair by the little desk op- 
posite the portrait. 

Miss Brown brushed the Ensign’s things 
one side and sat down on the sofa, mildly 
curious to hear what her father’s old legal 
adviser might have to say. 

“JT hardly know where to begin, Miss 
Eleanor, and I am very glad to find you at 
home and alone. I regret to saythat I have 
this afternoon made a surprising discovery 
that demands immediate attention.” 

“Oh, I hope it is not about any tiresome 
business affairs.” 

All business to Miss Brown was tiresome. 
She knew nothing about it, cared nothing 
about it, provided her income was unim- 
paired. 

“T really can’t consent to any further re- 
duction of my income. Twenty-five thou- 
sand is too small now to meet the demands 
of society and supply positive necessities.” 

““ Necessities, Miss Eleanor! Don’t say 
that, because you misuse the English lan- 
guage. Say you are unwilling to give up 


luxuries.” 

“Oh, let ’s not talk about money now. I 
cannot and will not consent to any reduction 
of my establishment. Let us talk about some- 
thing else.” 
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“We can’t. And itis business brought 
me here to-night, because I must ask you to 
consider a very grave and serious matter. 
You know your father married early in. life— 
some years before he married your mother.” 

“T knew all that. Father would never 
speak of his first wife.” 

“ You know there was a child.” 

“Yes. What is the use of going over all 
that? It is dead and done with. Father 
would never speak of his first wife nor would 
he ever allow us to speak his child’s name. 
The mother died before I was born and, as 
for the child, he forbade me to speak of her. 
Why should we rake the old matter up 
again ?” 

“‘ Because of a very important paper found 
in your father’s safe deposit box. I knew 
when your father died he had a box in the 
Norfolk Safety Deposit Company. To-day 
I learned, for the first time, he had also a 
box in the North Side Company. ‘The rent 
came due and as it has been unpaid fora 
long time they sent the bill to me. Naturally 
I took possession of the box.” 

“What was in it?” 

“ Nothing but this paper signed by your 
father the week before he died.” 

“It’s very strange he never mentioned 
any such safe deposit box to me.” 

“Yes, and he evidently had a feeling that 
he would rather not have it found too soon. 
This paper has lain in that box for three 
years unseen by any human being. The 
rent of the box had not been paid for two 
years, but the key was lost. We had to 
break the box open, and now I wish we had 
never found the box or the paper.” 

“Well, sir, what is the paper?” 

“It ’s a confession.” 

“‘ A confession—signed by my father ?” 

“A remarkable confession that I, as his 
lifelong friend and adviser, can hardly under- 
stand or believe, and yet there is undoubted 
evidence that he made out this paper in 
good faith and placed it where some day it 
must be found. I suppose you remember, 
Miss Brown, that the Half Dime Savings 
Bank failed a few years ago.” 

“Yes. Father was president, but I am 
sure no one was more sincerely sorry than 




















a man could, short of giving his own money, 
to repair the losses caused by the failure. 
He explained the whole thing to me at the 
time. He said it was all right—and of 
course, I’ve never thought of it since. I 
don’t see why I should be troubled with such 
things now. Father left everything to me 
and I can’t do anything about business mat- 
ters that were settled and finished so long 
ago.” 

There had grown up suddenly in the 
woman’s heart a vague dread of coming dis- 
aster and she selfishly began to ward off 
what she fancied might be some attack upon 
her personal comfort and well being. The 
old lawyer on his part seemed almost willing 
to defer the matter in hand to some other 
time. He still held the paper in his hand 
unopened. 

“I’m glad you understand things suf- 
ficiently to enable us to have a_ plain busi- 
ness talk on this matter.” 

“Oh, I hate business! I don’t want to 
have anything whatever to do with it. If 
the paper is not important, what is the use 
of reading it? Father could not have any- 
thing serious to confess.” 

“ Unfortunately we must read it.”’ 

“Oh, very well. Father always was par- 
ticular about little details of business. I 
suppose he forgot to pay somebody or over- 
charged some account. The confession, as 
you call it, must be some trifling affair of no 
consequence.” 

The paper was closely written and the 
lawyer adjusted his glasses and asked if the 
small table lamp might be lighted. She lit 
it for him without calling the servants and 
even put out the gas so that the low oillamp 
was the only light inthe room. Then she 
sat on the sofa opposite the portrait, pre- 
pared to listen. The reading did not take 
three minutes and yet in that space it seemed 
to Eleanor Brown as if all of a lifetime had 
passed. She started up in a passion of an- 
ger and mortification. 

“I don’t believe one word of it.” 

“Unfortunately, there is every reason to 
think it is true.” 

“Why, I cannot do it. 
¥F.Feb, 


It would take 
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he that the bank failed. He did everything 





every cent I have in the world.” 

“No. Not all.” 

“Tt will take hundreds of thousands.” 

“No. Perhaps tens.” ° 

* But why should I give all this money to 
those people? They have no legal claim on 
me ?” 

“No. Only a moral claim.” 

She made a gesture of impatience and 
said nothing. The old gentleman moved a 
little nearer the lamp as if to re-examine the 
paper. He was startled at her apparent re- 
sentment at any suggestion of a moral obli- 
gation, startled at the unconscious revela- 
tion of her intense selfishness. He lifted 
the lamp as if to move it when he put it back 
with a little cry of alarm. Something made 
him turn toward the sofa. She sat there 
rigid, white, with terrified eyes gazing at the 
portrait. 

““Why, my dear Miss Brown. Are you—”’ 


“Hush! Don’t speak to me. it moved. 
I saw it move.” 

“What moved?” 

‘“‘ Father—the portrait. It moved.” 

“Calm yourself, Miss Brown, You are 
unstrung by this terrible news. It was my 


shadow on the wall.” 

“Yes, your shadow fell on the picture, but 
it wasn ’t that—it wasn’t that. I saw his 
lips move. He wanted to speak to me.” 

She leaned forward gazing intently upon 
the canvas and speaking mechanically as if 
talking to herself—or to the dead. 

‘““What is it, father? Is it about sister? 
Is it well with sister—or is it this miserable 
money ?” 

“My dear, you really must control your- 
self. We must face this matter calmly and 
see what can be done about it.” 

Still her thoughts seemed to be busy with 
other things. 

“What isit about,—sister ? Is she dead ?”’ 

“Really, Miss Brown, you must stop this 
excitement or you will be ill. The reference 
to your sister is so very slight that we need 
not pay much attention to it.” 

“ He said I must find her.” 

“Yes. But it is utterly hopeless that we 
evercan findher. I always understood that 
she died years ago.” 
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“ He evidently thought she must be alive 
when he wrote that paper.” 

‘Perhaps so, but that is three years ago.” 

Then her mind seemed to go painfully 
back to the contents of the paper. 

“What did he say about the depositors ?” 

“That’s right. Let us calmly look at 
the business aspect of the case.” 

“Who were they ?” 

“Who?” 

“‘ Why, these people father says he robbed.” 

“Oh! You mean the depositors.” 

“Yes. He says I must pay them back all 
they lost when the bank failed.” 

“Why, dear, he doesn’t say must. He 
suggests. The paper is not mandatory. 
He suggests that you find these people and 
repay them.” 

“‘ With interest?” 

“No. He leaves that to you.” 

She sat silent for several minutes as if 
thinking deeply. Whatever passed in her 
mind she never once raised her eyes to the 
portrait. Deeper lines gathered about her 
mouth. A hardness seemed to come over 


her face and gave her an expression alto- 
gether foreign to her usual self-satisfied 


serenity. Her graceful beauty seemed to 
be melting into a sinister brilliancy. She 
was not less handsome, only less winning. 
At last she spoke slowly as if she had made 
up her mind decisively. 

“T cannot do it, Mr. Hemmingway. 
would ruin me.” 

“No. It’s not so serious as that.” 

“I tell you it would ruin me. I never 
was taught to work. I cannot be dependent. 
Besides, these people will never know any- 
thing about it. They probably don’t care 
either. Why should I give my fortune away 
to a lot of people who don’t know me and 
who would, if I gave it to them, only beg for 
more ?” 

“Very well, Miss Brown. If that is your 
decision I have nothing more tosay. There 
remains only this reference to your stepsister. 
The paper says that if she is found you 
must divide what remains of your fortune 
with her.” 

This seemed to touch deeper, for she lay 
back on the sofa, unconsciously taking the 


It 
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same attitude taken by the poor girl who had 
so recently rested there. As if to heighten 
the contrast the girl’s cloak slipped and its 
dull, dust-stained folds partly covered her 
own dress, 

“* What is that,” said the lawyer pointing 
to the cloak. 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you. My driver 
ran over a woman in the street-—a woman of 
the Salvation Army—and I had her brought 
in here. She is upstairs now.” 

“Your good heart spoke then, Miss 
Brown. Now what shall we do about your 
sister ?”’ 

“TI must find her—and that’s the only 
item in the paper I shall pay any attention 
to. As for these depositors I can do noth- 
ing for them.” 

She paused and cast her eyes down as if 
afraid to look at the portrait. The lawyer 
quietly folded the paper and put it in a long 
envelope. 

“Shall I put the paper into my safe?” 

“No. Leave it on thetable. I will take 
care of it myself.” 

Then he rose as if to go. 

“ Shall I call to-morrow ?” 

“No. There is nothing I want.” 

“T thought perhaps you might wish some 
advice concerning the search for your sister. 
It will be important to prove that she is 
either alive or dead for her heirs.” 

“ Her heirs !” 

“Yes. It is quite possible she married. 
She is six years older than you are.” 

“Well. You might call to-morrow—no, 
to-morrow I must attend Mrs. Demmig’s 
reception and I have a theater party in the 
evening.” 

He mechanically laid the envelope upon 
the table and began to move toward the 
door. She followed him in silence and then, 
just as he was departing, she detained him. 

“Tell me one thing. Who were those 
depositors ?” 

“Oh, men, shop girls, and others. 
people mostly.” 

‘They were all poor people.” 

“Yes, I dare say they were.” 

Then he coldly bade her good night and 
went away, puzzled, somewhat surprised 


Poor 
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and not a little mortified at the action taken 
by his old client’s daughter. 

“She will learn—and the learning will 
cost.” 

He said this to himself as he left the great 
mansion and went on toward the Elevated 
Railroad to reach his uptown house in the 
new city west of the Park. He finally left 
the train at Eighty-First Street and paused 
upon the platform to look over the dark 
wooded hills of the quiet park. 

“The air is purer in this part of New 
York.” 

And then he went to his house down by 
the Boulevard. 

Eleanor Brown closed the door softly after 
her legal adviser had gone and then returned 
to the drawing room. Her eyes were bent 
upon the carpet till she reached the table. 
There lay her father’s confession in its white 
envelope. Confession that he had robbed 
the depositors of the bank unknown to them 
—unknown to any one save himself—and 
now his legal man and his daughter. She 
took the paper up in both hands with an 


impatient gesture as if she would tear it to 
pieces. 
Suddenly the marble clock on the mantle 


began to strike. She stopped to listen to it 
and count the strokes. She remembered 
that the clock was a gift from the officers of 
the bank to her father. How hollow its 
chime sounded. ¢ Every stroke seemed to 
ring with monotonous reiteration—thief— 
thief—thief—eleven times. She laid the 
paper down with a little shiver of fright and 
then slowly opened the drawer in the table 
and put the paper in it. Then she moved 
up to the window. It was late. She would 
draw the curtains, shut up the house, and 
go to bed. 

“ T am worn out, unstrung by that acci- 
dent.” 

She paused by the window and looked 
out into the street. 

“TI wish that Dr. Armstrong had come 
back. If I could only tell him, only make 
him understand this terrible thing, he would 
help me. He would tell me what to do.” 

Just then a lonely and pathetic little figure 
passed on the opposite side with a single 
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folded newspaper under his arm. 

‘“* What a little fellow to be selling news- 
papers at this hour of the night! I wonder 
his mother does not takehimhome. Home! 
Perhaps he is one of them—the workingmen, 
shop girls, poor people. Perhaps the child’s 
home was ruined by my father. Oh! if I 
were only sure he was one of them, I would 
go out and bring him in. He should sleep 
safe in my house! My house! It may be 
as much his as mine.” 

Just then a young girl, a slip of a thing, 
wandered aimlessly along the opposite walk. 
She, too, seemed homeless, forlorn. 

““She may be one of them. Alone on 
the streets by night. Why do they rise 
against me? Do they pass my window to 
accuse me?” 

She hastily closed the curtains and turned 
back toward the portrait. Then she seemed 
to address it fiercely and passionately : 

“This is your work. These children are 
in the street because of your selfishness 
and I—I must pay for it. Oh! I will pay 
for it—one hundred cents on the dollar 
with interest compounded upon interest.” 

Nervous and unstrung she sat down upon 
the sofa before the portrait. 

Just then some chimes in a neighboring 
steeple began to ring. The notes drifted 
over the housetops and fell down like a 
benediction on all the streets. They even 
invaded faintly this drawing room with their 
message. She leaned back, listening in- 
tently to the music of the bells. It wasa 
familiar processional hymn, only the first 
line of which she could remember: “ On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.” 

Then her hand happened to touch the 
long blue cloak that lay upon the sofa. She 
tarried and looked at it and at the queer 
blue poke bonnet. Then she spoke to her- 
self. 

“She said, ‘The Spirit will give us more 
light.’ I wish I had her faith. ‘Onward 
Christian Soldier’; Is this the light? And 
he said, ‘ Do the duty nearest you.’” 

Then she took up the bonnet and looked 
at the lettering upon the ribbon. 

“ Salvation. Will it be mine if I—” 

She lifted the bonnet and began to put 
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it on, but it would not fit. With a gesture 
of impatience she pulled the gold comb 
from her hair and then the blue bonnet 
fitted her head. She slowly tied the ribbon 
under her chin and then she took up the 
cloak, shook off the dust, and calmly put it 
on her own shoulders. Then she stood up 
and examined herself in the mirror. It 
clothed her completely and quite masked 
the dress under the cloak. She searched 
the pocket of the cloak thinking she might 
find some clue to the girl’s identity. She 
found only acheaply printed card: “ Ensign 
Brown. Headquarters Reade St., New 
York.” 

“Why, she has my name. So much the 
better. I have put on the whole armor of 
God. I will go and do this woman’s work. 
I will find these people and help them. It 


is not enough to give one hundred cents on 
the dollar. 
haps it will lead me to my sister. 
I shall meet Dr. Armstrong.” 
Then she sat down at the desk and wrote 
a note, addressing it to Mrs. Ring, the 


I will give them myself. Per- 
Perhaps 


- housekeeper. 


“Mrs. Ring, I am suddenly called away to visit 
friends. Take care of the house till I return and do 
not let that young person upstairs go out till I 
return.” 

She signed the note and directed it, and 
was about to rise when she heard a footstep 
behind her. It was young Mr. Barry Ewing 
returned from his club to get his answer to 
his proposal. The butler had let him in at 
the door and thinking that his mistress was 
in the drawing room, had permitted him to 
enter the room unannounced. Mr. Ewing, 
on his part, entered the room expecting and 
hoping to find his lady love alone. To his 
surprise Ensign Brown, cloaked and ready 
to go, sat at the desk. He could not mis 
take that blue bonnet. He was glad to find 
her alone before he met Eleanor Brown. 
He had something to say to her and he 
would say it quickly. 

“Well, Ensign Brown, I’m glad you have 
the sense to leave this house. You will 
gain nothing by staying here or interfering 
with my marriage.” 

The figure seemed to bend lower, as if 
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agreeing with him and he went blindly on. 

“ Our engagement was a wretched mistake. 
If I had not let you cling to me so long I 
might by this time have married Eleanor 
Brown, and then I’d be pretty well fixed 
for life.” 

The figure seemed to bend before him, 
and he, waiting for no reply, rushed 
madly on. 

“Of course, I promised to marry you, but 
I can’t now. I’ve got to have money.” 

To his amazement the figure rose and 
with an imperious gesture brushed back the 
bonnet from her face, and it lay upon her 
shoulders like a crown upon her beautiful 
hair. 

‘“‘ Leave this house, sir! 
it again.” 

The young man, crushed and humiliated 
beyond expression, turned silently toward 
the door. 

“Stop. I wish you to remain here for 
the present.” 

He stopped and stood with downcast 
eyes by the curtains of the door. She, on 
her part, calmly put the blue bonnet in 
place and tied it tightly under her chin and 
slowly buttoned the cloak about her. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To find my sister.” 

“Your sister. I thought she was—” 

“Oh! you could never understand. I 
mean my sister among the, poor.” 

“T shall call help. I cannot permit you 
to go out into the streets alone, Miss Brown.” 

“You will please take a seat, sir. You 
will remain in this room for half an hour 
and then you may ring and my servants will 
show you the door.” 

Her words stung him to madness and he 
said quickly, . 

“T will call your servants myself and pre- 
vent you from going out alone at this hour 
of the night.” 

Her figure seemed to grow before him. 
She appeared a goddess in the garb of a 
disciple. Her commanding presence and 
clear steadfast gaze cowed him into si- 
lence. 

“Dare to interfere with me or to follow 
me or to tell a living soul what I am doing 


And never enter 
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and I will expose you to society and the 
public as the worthless creature that you 
are. It does not matter to you where I go 
or what Ido. Under this bonnet a woman 
is safe anywhere.” , 


She turned and quietly left the room. A 
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moment later he heard the great front door 
shut. The sound seemed to echo through 
the silent house for an instant, and then all 
was still. 

The young man sat down on the sofa and 
looked at his watch. 


( Zo be continued. ) 


DR. PARKHURST 
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O ESTIMATE of Dr. Charles H. 

N Parkhurst’s work in bringing about 

a political reform in New York City 

can be accurately made, or be at all indica- 

tive of the reformer’s spirit and method, that 

does not take into consideration the condi- 
tions which he had to face. 

It is now a matter of verified history that 
those conditions were unique in a most 
flagrant sense. It is extremely doubtful if 
any metropolis of modern civilization can 
present similar and equally flagitious facts 
springing from corporate corruption and 
organized political dishonesty. New York, 
the commercial heart of the country, with a 
population of two millions, was ruled by a 
gang which had established its own prece- 
dents and safeguards; organized its own 
pretorian guard; allied itself with the worst 
elements of the population; made vice and 
venality tributary to its political coffers, and 
placed its own ruffians and murderers on the 
bench and in executive positions, to protect 
its own evil-doers and extort blood money 
from the helpless and the vicious. 

The amazing spectacle was presented of 
the richest and most powerful city on the 
western hemisphere, a city of measureless 
charities, of incalculable beneficent forces, 
of vast religious energies, of a mighty free 
press, the center in fact of all the higher in- 
tellectual and religious activities of a free 
and brave people—the amazing spectacle 
was presented of this city ruled, robbed, and 
ruined by a clan of ignorant, besotted men, 
some of whom were exposed criminals, and 
nearly all of whom claimed the right and 
defiantly exercised the power to rob and riot 
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because iniquity and ignorance were better 
organized to do it than were all the normal 
forces of society to prevent it. 

For thirty-five years at least, New York 
had groaned under this incubus, with recur- 
rent spasms of protest, but always with that 
half-consciousness of the dreamer that it was 
a nightmare that could be dispelled only 
when the victim co-ordinated all his powers 
of resistance. And that he could never do. 

Those of us who had lived in the city all 
our lives and had touched almost every seg- 
ment of its mighty orbit of life, knew all this 
with a vague generalizing sureness, because 
it was an element of our atmosphere, but we 
went about like the man who discovers an 
organic warning in his own system and is 
ashamed to speak of it and unable to put 
his finger on it. 

Thirty years of such a bondage and the 
shackles wear into the susceptibilities. New 
York grew to look upon its own slavery with 
a deprecating complaisance. Somehow it 
was an irremediable evil of popular govern- 
ment, to be condemned guardedly in general 
terms, but not to be fought specifically with 
righteous indignation. 

It is very important to understand clearly 
the relative attitudes of organized political 
dishonesty and of the public itself, when 
Dr. Parkhurst came upon the scene. No 
one doubted that in its administration New 
York was the most corrupt city on earth, 
but no one knew how to formulate and at- 
tack that corruption with a reasonable hope 
of arraying against it the honest elements of 
the community. There had always been 
preachers who, at long intervals, assailed 
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the evil with sweeping generalities and let 
their zeal run away with their discretion. 
Innumerable instances may be cited of an 
indignant pulpit thundering resonantly and 
aimlessly over the new Sodom, without defi- 
nite knowledge or practical intent. And in 
every instance they were met with the mock- 
ing challenge, “‘Give us the facts and the 
names.” 

In short the great bully that ruled New 
York understood perfectly well that so long 
as his infamy was merely an uncomfortable 
abstraction to the people and in no danger 
of becoming a blistering concrete fact, he 
was safe, and he invariably put forth all his 
bravado and his brawn to keep it an ab- 
straction. He did not care what pulpiteer 
charged up the sins to a general account. 
No broad moral philippic disturbed his sleep 
or intermitted his debauch. If it came to his 
ears at all, he had the tribal answer ready, 
“What are you going to do about it?” But 
the moment a finger was laid upon any 
member of the fraternity, his bristles stood 
up. The cry of the clan went out, lawyers 


thronged to the front, the suppressive ma- 
chinery of the district attorney’s office began 


to creak and pigeon-holes to gape. The 
police justice got his instructions from the 
boss. The caricaturist, the paragrapher, 
the heeler, unlimbered their guns and put 
on their brogans to bombard, to bother, and 
to jump on the man who had mentioned 
names or produced facts. 

Such then, in brief, was the condition of 
affairs and of public sentiment, when in 1891 
the lamented Dr. Howard Crosby passed 
away and there fell upon Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst the mantle of the president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime. 

It happened that this man—but, no, let 
us not say it happened—it was ordered, that 
this man should not be a politician, a politi- 
cal economist, a civic official, a partisan, or 
an agitator. He was, first of all, and, more’s 
the honor now, last of all, a preacher of the 
Gospel of Christ, hid away, one might almost 
say, there in his kirk under the towering 
flanks of a commercial palace of white sculp- 
tured marble on Madison Square, with the 
park full of jocund children and French 
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maids in front of him and the giddy Mabille 
of the Madison Square Garden almost at his 
elbow. 

Three years ago, who in that double 
human tide across the green stretch of park 
that races at right angles and whirls in col- 
lision at Twenty-third Street and Broadway, 
had ever heard of him? It was not many 
years before that he had come down from a 
rural pulpit to carry on his unobtrusive min- 
istrations in a larger but no more secular fold 
of the metropolis. He had not piped for the 
curious and had made no bid for notoriety. 
The record of his church is the singularly 
calm and industrious record of one who is 
about his Master's work. 

What, in the natural order of doing, are 
we to expect of such a man, when he is 
made president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime? Obviously this: and 
with the condition of New York at the time 
it is almost startling—he would try to pre 
vent crime. 

But it should be said that when he was 
asked to assume the duties of that society, 
he hesitated. He was a student, a recluse, 
a reflective and not an executive man. “I 
am afraid,” he said, “that the official func- 
tions of this office will hardly be congenial.” 
It was only at the earnest solicitation of the 
society that he finally consented. The mere 
fact that he was a scholar wholly given to a 
reflective life, shows us that he could have 
had no practical knowledge of the actual 
breadth and enormity of the operative and 
regnant forces with which he was to come 
in contact. We can therefore in some meas- 
ure conceive with what an impact the duty 
smote him when he obtained full knowledge 
of it. To keep himself unspotted from the 
world was not likely to acquaint him with 
all the poignant facts of wrong-doing in New 
York. His first request as president would 
naturally be, “I have assumed the duties of 
this office; kindly point out to me in what 
congenial darkness of this great city crime 
is skulking that we may take the most effica- 
cious preventive means.” 

“‘ Skulking ?” exclaims the astonished sec- 
retary. ‘Congenial darkness! You will 
pardon me, Doctor, but it is not skulking, it 
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is seated on the civic throne, bedizened with 
electric lights. The criminals are not pari- 
ahs but bosses, judges, commissioners. Prize 
fighters, rumsellers, gamblers, toughs, admin- 
ister our affairs, and the hells and brothels 
of our city are not only the nurseries of our 
lawgivers but the tributaries to their power. 
It is honesty and shamefaced civic virtue 
that are skulking, believe me.” 

Knowing anything of the character of this 
quiet clergyman, whose ways had been for 
the most part ways of pleasantness and 
whose paths were certainly paths of peace, 
we can easily understand that he must have 
stood appalled when he found himself con- 
fronted by this Augean stable. 

The enormity of it was not permitted to 
break upon him by familiarizing degrees. It 
fell upon him like a great light and what we 
now know of his sturdy John Knox Chris- 
tianity leads us to believe that, like the 
tent-maker of Tarsus he went upon his 
knees and cried, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 

Perhaps in that moment of self-abnega- 
tion, unperturbed by any timidity, a voice 
may have answered him out of the whirlwind 
of finite discouragement, ‘‘Gird up thy loins 
now like a man. I will demand of thee and 
declare thou unto Me.” 

Here, then, we have the inception and 
must date the genesis of the Parkhurst move- 
ment. The first trumpet tones of what the 
newspapers six months later called the “Park- 
hurst Crusade,” issued from his pulpit. From 
that advanced post he hurled his spear in 
1892, scarcely knowing where it would strike, 
and to that spear he has now fought his way 
triumphantly to find it garlanded with the 
wreaths of his countrymen. That sermon 
was both a challenge and an arraignment 
and was addressed to his congregation, but 
as it set the keynote of all the man said and 
did afterwards in going straight to the foun- 
tain-head of municipal pollution and charg- 
ing upon the authorities the responsibility 
for the license and the domination of vice in 
New York, the newspapers spread it to the 
world, not indeed with any suspicion of what 
was coming, but merely as a passing pulpit 
sensation. It was not a rhetorical effort and 
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it stepped out from all the graces of a schol- 
arly delivery. But it brought with it a biting 
earnestness and a sledge-hammer candor 
that ‘meant business.” It charged the po- 
lice with aiding and abetting the law-breakers, 
and declared that houses of ill-repute were 
in full blast almost within the sound of his 
voice in open and protected defiance of the 
law. 

The immediate response on the part of the 
press and the city officials was just what might 
have been expected, and just exactly what 
had always followed any previous attempt on 
the part of the pulpit to awaken the shame 
and the moral indignation of the community. 
I have before me the utterances of every 
newspaper in New York and the views of 
every politician, lawyer, and official that 
were solicited and obtained by the indefati- 
gable reporters. They do not tingle with 
shame or betray any virtuous indignation. 
They one and all deprecate generalities and 
sweeping pulpit accusations and call for 
specific facts. Here are some of the phrases 
that then grew so gracefully on public opin- 
ion and which now lie so juiceless and so 
futile along the deserted alleys of that epi- 
sode : 

“Tt is an easy matter for the cloistered 
clerical to fire his gun into the air. What 
we want are facts.” 

“Let us have the particulars, Dr. Park- 
hurst.” 

“Why does not the reverend gentleman 
give us names and numbers?” 

“If the preacher knows of a dive that is 
open in the vicinity of his church, let him 
point it out to the properly constituted au- 
thorities and not waste moral essays upon 
=” 

‘“‘ Vague accusations of derelictions of duty 
are common enough in New York. What 
is needed is someone with the courage to 
bring the matter to a focus by designating 
the official who is protecting vice. And that 
cannot very well be done by a clergyman.” 

Every gambler and prize-fighter and policy- 
dealer and rum-seller who had been honored 
by Tammany Hall with an official position 
was interviewed. All the Warwicks of wick- 
edness and bosses of misrule were invited to 
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say what they thought of the new voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 

Never was such a consensus of self- 
satisfied indifference set forth in reporter’s 
English; never before did Tammany, 
through its spokesman, make its two tra- 
ditional points so jauntily and so coarsely. 

Point number one: There hasn’t been 
any particular thing pointed out and there 
ain’t going to be. 

Point number two: What are you going 
to do about it if there is? 

Virtually the reply of Tammany, put into 
its own vernacular, was: “ He ain’t touched 
one of the boys, and when he does we’ll 
down him.” 

Time out of mind this attitude of the evil 
forces of New York had been sufficient to 
discomfit reform with its own prudence. It 
was the attitude of the bully who pulls a club 
or a pistol and invites you to identify him. 

What did Dr. Parkhurst do? 

It is very important to keep your eye on 
this particular, because here lies what the 
mechanician calls the center of the eccentric 
motion. He girded up his loins and he got 

‘the facts. So desirous was he of accommo- 
dating the press and the police that he took 
down the names and the numbers; so ami- 
able was he that he spoke kindly to one of 
“the boys” in uniform who was pacing up 
and down in front of the place and didn’t 
know it was there. 

Then it was that the Tammany press and 
the Tammany spokesmen with one accord 
turned upon the clergyman. It was of no 
moment that he had accepted their chal- 
lenge and furnished the facts; the over- 
powering and awful truth suddenly con- 
vulsed them—that a clergyman had done it. 
From the columns of their press and from 
every gilded hell in the Tenderloin District, 
went up the wail that Dr. Parkhurst was 
trailing the vestments of the church in the 
mire. I cannot recall any social spasm in 
the history of the municipality which ex- 
hibits such a sudden earnestness on the 
part of the lawbreakers, the gamblers, the 
harlots, and the bosses, to protect the 
church from the defilement of an honest 
and fearless clergyman. The call for par- 
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ticulars died intheirthroats. It was silenced 
by the new danger that threatened religion. 

Specifications, however, cannot very easily 
be whistled down the wind. The news- 
papers began to badger the authorities, and 
every denial that they wrung from the 
superintendent of police or the police com- 
missioners was followed by fresh facts and 
a repetition of the charge that the fountain- 
head of all the evil was in Tammany Hall. 
It began to be obvious by this time to the 
bosses, as well as the boys, that all hope of 
preserving the precious abstractness of 
politicai wrongdoing was gone. A very 
concrete man had arrived and the old 
methods of exorcising him broke down. 
He could not be bought, frightened, or 
cajoled. He refused to burden himself 
with partisan considerations. He persist- 
ently declared that his sole object was the 
suppression of public vice and the uproot- 
ing of organized public dishonesty and that 
their stronghold was not among the people 
but was set upon a hill and fortified by 
years of brigandage on the one side and 
public indifference on the other. 

At the end of the year, Dr. Parkhurst 
had hammered so dauntlessly at the police 
department that its contradictory attempts 
to justify itself were little better to an 
amused public than a family row. But it 
had been ‘no amateur’s promenade. The 
doctor found that he could not climb over 
the district attorney who barred the way 
politely to his own office, and the doctor 
was forced to go round the corner to the 
grand jury. When the police captains 
grasped their wallets and reported that there 
were no gambling houses or houses of ill- 
repute open in their precincts, the doctor 
came up smiling and promptly with a list of 
them, and when the police barred his way 
to the central office and the commissioners, 
he got round to the court roomsand had the 
keepers of some of these very houses 
indicted and committed, while their non- 
existence was fresh on the police records. 

When he insisted that the laws should be 
enforced without judicial hair-splitting or 
sentimentality on the part of the police 
captains, and pointed tothe rampant vice of 
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the open brothels in the Tenderloin District, 
the police made a flank movement and sud- 
denly thrust the fallen women of that pre- 
cinct into the streets on one of the bitterest 
nights of the season. Had the police suc- 
ceeded in arraying public sympathy on their 
side and in proving that the doctor’s views 
when strictly carried out resulted in cruelty 
of the old witch-burning order, his cause 
must have fallen to the ground through one 
of those curious misdirections of public 
sentiment. But the doctor opened his own 
doors. He met the fallen women with good 
advice and practical assistance, and he kept 
unceasingly before the public, in the clearest 
and boldest rhetoric, the simplicity and 
directness of his own purpose, which was 
not to make war upon these people but upon 
the system that protected them at one 
moment, wringing from them their ill-gotten 
gains, only to persecute them at the next 
in its own defense. 

During the whole of that year he got 
little public sympathy from the churches. 
The Methodist preachers in weekly meeting 
refused even to entertain a resolution of 
sympathy. Small voices in outlying pulpits 
denounced his methods and questioned his 
motives. The ‘Tammany press predicted 
that he would be driven in disgrace from 
the city, and when finally there was a public 
meeting of clergymen who dared to com- 
mend his work, that press bulletined these 
men as fit targets for public opprobrium. 

But something was accreting slowly. It 
was anindignant public opinion. Thegreat 
abstraction was every day growing more 
concrete and heavier to be .borne. The 
peace-loving and law-abiding elements of 
the community had come to believe that 
what this man said “was so,” and that 
what he had predicted might come to pass. 
These people evinced a broad healthy 
delight in the fighter who could stay, and 
when the “silver-tongued orator” of Tam- 
many Hall, affectionately known as “ Justice 
Tom Grady,” addressed a rough East-Side 
political meeting, and with voluble coarse- 
ness assailed Dr. Parkhurst as a “loud- 
mouthed Pharisee who would be consigned 
to speedy oblivion,” he was nonplussed by 
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his rough listeners, who cried out, “But 
he’s a stayer, Tom.” 

Such is the permeative power of sincerity 
and earnestness combined that it was felt in 
every extremity of the sick city like the 
stirring promise of the equitable sunshine. 
The dried bones of civic pride began to 
move in unsuspected places. If one man, 
with nothing behind him but the Right, 
could make such a determined fight, why 
might not we, if we got shoulder to shoulder? 
Forebodings of disaster began to reach the 
men who were battening at the heart of the 
community. One morning there came the 
first intimation of panic from Tammany 
Hall. The chief boss of all announced 
that he was tired of politics and was going 
to resign from the office of political pontiff 
and give himself entirely up to the serener 
and safer joys of the race track. Mr. 
Croker has never been justly credited with 
the prevision that his retreatimplied. From 
his topmost perch, the honored bird of 
prey first saw the writing on the wall and 
preened himself for flight. Then came the 
Lexow Committee to turn over all this 
reeking soil and accumulate ten thousand 
pages of testimony that what Dr. Parkhurst 
had said in the beginning was verified and 
emphasized with unspeakable shame in 
the end. 

It is not possible here to trace with 
leisurely historic method, the events which 
followed. They proceeded logically from 
social disgust to political vengeance, and 
the immemorial gang was routed at the 
polls in November, horse, foot, and dragoons. 
But in every turn of events Dr. Parkhurst 
is a recognized factor and agent. From 
first to last he unalterably represents the 
ethics of the cause. Without commission 
from the people, without office, without 
recognized political place or the insignia of 
delegated power, among all the brevetted 
chieftains of the hour, he is content to work 
under his first credentials as a minister of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Just exactly how far he conformed to the 
letter of those credentials in the stress of 
his first indignation, will, I suppose, always 
be a point of reservation among many 
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Christians who are as exemplary as he is, 
without being as enthusiastic and deter- 
mined. But when the anthem of Thanks- 
giving is sounding, it is small business to be 
hunting for the weak note in the precentor’s 
voice. 

What we cannot help seeing and what we 
should be recreant to our best impulses 
in denying, is that Dr. Parkhurst from the 
first to the last has stood forth distinctly as 
the champion of righteousness in social and 
communal life, as he had always stood forth 
for it in the individual life, and that he suc- 
ceeded, with no other claim and with no 
other warrant than the truth, the courage, 
and the candor of an upright citizen, in 
compelling the respect of the community 
and the co-operation of able men in and out 
of politics. 

To those of us who care to inquire into 
the philosophy of this movement, there are 
some surprises, and not the least of them is 
in the consideration that after all this re- 
former only told the truth with the fearless- 
ness of a man who thoroughly believes in 
it. We are amazed, when we think of it, 
that he was pinnacled for doing what every 
honest and God-fearing citizen ought to 
have done instinctively and continually. 
We have to ask ourselves if our faith in the 
primacy and potency of the sane and 
honest forces of society is as broad as 
his. 

When we think how slowly reform ordi- 
narily matures, through storm and stress, from 
agitation to recognition; how many great 
men have laid their weary lives down in 
the educational process and left posterity to 
acknowledge their work and pay the tardy 
honors to their tombs, we are amazed at the 
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epicycle of these three years in which re- 
form rounds itself up so completely, and in 
which the piously reflective man sweeps 
from comparative obscurity to, the acknowl- 
edged leadership of the people; administer- 
ing only the truth and directing the forces 
of political regeneration; fighting through 
discouragement and obloquy and achieving 
success to be awarded with popular acclaim, 
I had almost said, ‘“‘ while we wait.” 

Panegyric? Yes, necessarily, if events 
are to tell their story. The issue has been 
made. The normal sense of the people, 
aroused and co-ordinated, came to the 
rescue. Baal has fallen. The tribute of 
the community is given to the man who 
worked the hardest—who has refused all 
rewards—disdained all offices—turned a 
deaf ear to all flatterers—and scorned all the 
empty honors of the victors. If we are to 
find him in his best estate we shall have to 
go back to the kirk there under the white 
flanks of the marble palace, with the same 
park full of jocund children, safer and hap- 
pier mayhap because Dr. Parkhurst has 
lived, and there we shall find him still 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

We are so accustomed to look upon the 
piously reflective man as utterly unfit to 
grapple with the affairs of our rankly practi- 
cal life, that this episode of a scholar coming 
into the arena with a conscience and a will 
and doing what the trained athletes of the 
caucus and the convention could not do, 
ought to set us thinking if after all there is 
not some simple, subtle puissance in every 
one of us when we adjust ourselves to the 
eternal verities and supplement a noble 
faith in God with a relative and sympathetic 
faith in man. 
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TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN’ 


NDER the name of aromatic drinks 
U as opposed to fermented drinks, 
there are designated, in hygiene, 
certain infusions, acting in a certain manner 
upon the nervous system, which action is not 
due to alcohol but to a particular principle 
which is common to all of them and which 
is known under the name of caffeine. This 
group of drinks comprises coffee, tea, and 
maté, 

Caffeine, to which these substances owe 
their properties, is a well defined alkaloid 
which has a direct action upon the heart and 
the circulation. It facilitates muscular work, 
prevents fatigue, and hinders the breathless- 
nessand palpitation which accompany it. The 
effects of caffeine have been tried in the 
army and it has been found that troops after 
forced marches of long distances have not 
felt fatigued, but were really fresh and gay 
and ready to recommence their work, while 
those who had not taken the alkaloid gave 
every sign of weariness. 

Caffeine in doses of one gram retards the 
circulation while it increases the energy of 
the heart beats; it lowers the temperature 
and induces in some cases a furious delirium 
with visual hallucinations, of which Dr. 
Faisans cited several examples to the 
Medical Society last May. I shall refer 
again to these effects of the action of coffee, 
with which substance I shall commence 
this study of aromatic drinks. 

It might be asked if caffeine is a nutritive 
which builds up the human system, and the 
answer would have to be in the negative. It 
facilitates muscular action, but it does so at 
the expense of the organism. It does not 
replace nutritive food, but it does allow one 
to go without it for some time while awaiting 
circumstances which will allow the providing 
of proper supplies. 


CorFEE is the grain of the coffee tree, 
which is a shrub of from twelve to fifteen feet 
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high. Its foliage is always green, its flowers 
white, of a fragrant odor, growing in thick 
clusters. Its fruit is a little ovoid berry, green 
at the beginning, but soon passing toa bright 
red, and becoming nearly black at maturity. 
It encloses two convex seeds, their flat sides 
meeting in the center. 

Upper Egypt and lower Abyssinia are 
counted the original home of the coffee. It 
very probably passed from there to Arabia 
where it has been used from time imme- 
morial. The Mussulmans declare that it was 
revealed to Mahomet by the angel Gabriel. 

The introduction of coffee into Europe, 
dates from the seventeenth century. It was 
Soliman Aga, the embassador from Turkey 
to France, who set the fashion for drinking it 
in Paris. It was then a costly rarity, and 
only great lords could indulge in it. It had 
at this time its advocates and its detractors, 
and there are many anecdotes on record to 
which it gave rise. 

The Genoese and the Venetians monopo- 
lized the commerce of coffee upto the end of 
the seventeenth century. It was then that 
the Hollanders conceived the idea of culti- 
vating it in their colonies, and from there it 
spread to different parts of Europe, to the 
Antilles, and to South America. 

It is in America especially that its cul- 
ture has developed. It constitutes the prin- 
cipal branch of exportation from Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Brazil. Its plantations form 
forests stretching away as far as the eye can 
reach ; and at the time of flowering this ocean 
of verdure is covered as with a dewy snow 
which perfumesthe atmosphere. The crops, 
after the harvest, are taken in cargoes to the 
markets of Havre, Liverpool, and Antwerp. 

The different countries just mentioned put 
yearly upon the European markets, a quan- 
tity of coffee which for the seven nations of 
northern Europe amounted in 1888 to 570,- 
608,600 Ibs. France received of this 150,- 
680,700 lbs. In 1890 there entered into 
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France 153,000,000 Ibs. The consumption 
in Europe for that year was 620,000,000 Ibs.; 
in the United States, 472,500,000 lbs. The 
demand for this commodity steadily increas- 
es ; during the last sixty years its importation 
in France has sextupled. 

The harvesting of coffee occurs twice a 
year at times varying according to the rainy 
seasons. In the Antilles, in Egypt, in 
Arabia, the crop is gathered by shaking the 
trees over large strips of canvas which have 
been previously stretched over the ground. 
It is then dried on mats. In other countries 
it is picked by hand and placed in baskets. 

Coffee is liable to frauds. Artificial cof- 
fee is manufactured to-day on the other side 
of the Rhine. Five years ago this new in- 
dustry had birth inGermany. Chevalier had 
already discovered an analogous fraud con- 
sisting of imitating the grains of coffee in 
plastic clay which was passed through a mill 
and then dried in the sun; but this artifice 
was too gross and was not successful. The 
inventive minds of the Germans did ‘much 
better. They made a paste of flour into 
which a few other ingredients were mixed, 
and by machinery molded from it coffee beans 
irreproachable in form and color. From 
tento twelve hundred weight can be pro- 
duced daily at a cost not over five dollars a 
hundred weight. This production is not 
harmful, but it possesses none of the quali- 
ties of the natural grain. It is not difficult 
to detect, as all of the grains are perfectly 
uniform, which is never the case in natural 


growths. 

A fraud much more common in France 
consists in passing off the inferior for the 
better grades, resorting to devices which 


make the former simulate the latter. As to 
ground coffees there is no fraud of which 
they could not be the subject. There is 
mingled with them any amount of sub- 
stances, having an analogous savor, but the 
most common is chicory. 

Green coffee is employed only in medi- 
Long ago it gained a certain reputa- 
tion in the treatment of gout. It has also 
been prescribed in intermittent fevers. But 
aside from this, coffee is consumed only af- 
ter being roasted and ground. 


cine. 
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Roasting causes it to lose from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of its weight; its volume is 
increased by one third; and its composition 
is no longer the same. New principles are 
developed in the grain. There is, first, an 
empyreumatic oil to which are to be attrib- 
uted the exciting properties, and which is 
known as caffeone; besides, there are small 
quantities of methylamine, of acetone, of pal- 
mitic, acetic, and carbonic acids. 

Coffee, whether regarded as a nourish- 
ment, a remedy, or a stimulant of mental 
action, is one of the most valuable of Euro- 
pean products. Its beneficent properties have 
been known for a long time, but they were 
never fully appreciated until chemistry had 
separated the active principle, and until ex- 
perimental physiology had analyzed its ef- 
fects, the most characteristic and useful of 
which are due to caffeine. It dispels sleep, 
permitting one to prolong his working hours. 
The insomnia which it induces is not dis- 
tressing, but calm, lucid, and leaves to 
thought all its elasticity. Under its action, 
the brain, gently stimulated, escapes in a 
certain measure the feeling of the heavy re- 
alities of life. The senses become clearer, 
the imagination keener, work easier; mem- 
ory has an unusual power, ideas flow with 
an unwonted rapidity, and at the same time a 
feeling of comfort is diffused through the 
whole being. Coffee prevents intellectual 
as well as physical fatigue. 

When taken by one who is fasting, es- 
pecially when it is made strong, coffee pro- 
duces an epigastric trouble, analogous to that 
experienced when one is under the strain of 
a great moral emotion or in an anguish of 
expectation. With very impressionable per- 
sons it causes a state of painful nervousness, 
accompanied by cramps of the stomach and 
a trembling of the limbs. 

The question has often been agitated 
whether coffee is a slow poison, as its calum- 
niators have held. Among the most ardent 
of these was Hahnemann, the father of home- 
opathy, who accused it of having perverted 
the German character, taking away its solid 
qualities and replacing them with levity, 
vacillation, and indiscretion. This picture, 
all will admit, is overdrawn. Among those 
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who abuse coffee are many who at the same 
time smoke, and the evil effects attributed to 
the drink are really due to the nicotine of 
the tobacco. 

The second evil which is very often at- 
tributed to coffee is intellectual overwork. 
Recourse is had to it to overcome sleep, in- 
attention, fatigue, when they attack the 
studious man who wishes to surpass the 
measure of his strength. The labor of 
thought tires more than manual labor; it de- 
mands more alimentary reparation and a 
longer period of repose than muscular work. 
Coffee will enable a student to prolong his 
efforts, will extend the limit of his powers, 
but at the expense of his constitution. How- 
ever, it is the overwork and not the coffee 
that does the harm in such cases. 

It remains for us to consider coffee as a 
food and its study from this point of view is 
not less interesting. Its composition gives 
it an incontestable nutritive value. A quar- 
ter of its weight is composed of assimilative 
nutritive principles. But the small quantity 
consumed prevents it from serving any con- 
siderable purpose as food. But the cup of 
coffee which one takes after a repast is an ex- 
cellent digestive, it gives good spirits and 
gayety. 

Coffee containing milk has been considered 
by some even more unwholesome than black 
coffee, but notwithstanding this its use has 
not decreased, a fact which proves that the 
public does not take up preconceived ideas. 
Milk has been proved to be the most com- 
plete food that exists; why should it lose its 
good qualities on being fnixed with coffee 
which contains others? Coffee with cream 
or milk does not merit the reproaches hurled 
against it; and for the morning repast, hy- 
giene can only applaud its moderate use. 


Tea, which comes after coffee in the order 
of importance in aromatic drinks, is the 
foliage of an evergreen shrub of the family 
Camelliace. It was originally of the country 
of Assam, but its culture spread in the most 
remote times into China. It was introduced 
about the sixth century into Japan and from 
there into Corea, and then into the English 
establishments of the Himalayas and the 


Netherland colonies of Oceanica. The tea 
gathered now in Java and Annam vies in 
the markets of Europe with that produced 
in China and Japan. The tea of India is of 
an inferior quality. 

The tea tree in a natural state grows to a 
height of about thirty feet, but in cultivation 
it is kept pruned back to about six feet, in 
order to make it more prolific and to facili- 
tate the gathering of the leaves. The 
flowers resemble those of the wild rose; 
the leaves are lanceolate and finely dentated ; 
the fruit is a three-celled capsule with one 
or two seeds in each cell. From these 
seeds an oil is expressed. The tree is 
hardy and flourishes in sandy soil. The 
similarity of the climate of China to that of 
northern Europe gave rise to the hope that 
it might be successfully cultivated in the 
latter countries, but the attempts so far have 
failed. 

It was thought for a long time that the 
numerous varieties of tea were the products 
of different plants, but it is known to-day 
that the tree which produces green tea will 
also produce black under certain cultivation 
and according to the time the harvesting is 
done. 

The tea harvest beginsin April. At this 
time the aroma is incomparable. The 
gathering should be done, as far as possible, 
in clear weather and in the early morning, 
while the dew is still glistening on the 
leaves. At: this season the trees are just 
passing out of bud and the young leaves are 
covered with a down. They then form the 
tea known as the flowery pekoe. A few 
days later the down has disappeared and 
the tea is then called the pekoe in black. 
In May the foliage has reached its full 
development and gives the souchong; in 
June, it has lost its delicacy and yields then 
the congou, the best parts of which form 
the campoy and the rest the bohea. The 
first pickings of the green teas furnish the 
hyson; then come the gunpowder and the 
twankay. 

After the gathering, the leaves are sub- 
mitted to a long series of operations. The 
first process is the drying, which is done 
by spreading them in thin layers on bamboo 
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screens. The desiccation of the green tea 
must be done rapidly, that of the black 
more slowly. When the drying is almost 
done, the leaves are gently rubbed over the 
screens in such a way as torollthem. The 
different qualities are then culled, sifted, 
fanned, and then submitted to the delicate 
operation of heating, which consists in 
placing the tea in shallow pans in furnaces 
where it is constantly shaken. When a 
certain crackling sound is heard, it is with- 
drawn, and then the leaves are rapidly 
rolled by the workmen in the palms of their 
hands. This process is repeated two or 
three times. 

The last treatment is the coloring. There 
is mixed with the tea a small quantity of 
very fine powder, composed of three parts 
of sulphate of lime to one part of indigo. 
Green teas are not ready for delivering to 
the markets under a year, that time being 
required to free them from their herbaceous 
odor and their astringency. They are then 
packed in small wooden chests, lined with 
lead or tin. 

Tea has been consumed from time im- 
memorial in its native country, but like 
coffee, it was introduced into Europe only 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Its 
use spread rapidly in England. If one had 
told Charles II. that this herb, which was 
just beginning to be imported, would at the 
end of two hundred and forty years reach a 
consumption of 200,000,000 lIbs., it would 
have occasioned that monarch a keen sur- 
prise. Allthe nations of the north use it free- 
ly. This warm and gently stimulating drink 
is well suited to cold and rainy countries. 

Tea owes its properties to an alkaloid 
known as theine, which is identical with 
caffeine. 

The adulterations of tea are still more 
numerous than those of coffee. The leaves 
of other vegetables are frequently mixed 
with it. Throughout Europe a widespread 
fraud consists in re-rolling the leaves which 
have already been used. They are gathered 
from hotels and cafés, dried and re-colored 
and packed. In the coloring matter lies 
the danger attaching to the drink, especially 
in the chromate of lead. 
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The physiological action of tea is analo- 
gous to that of coffee. Sometimes the 
former possesses an astringent property 
which it owes to its tannin. Recourse is 
often had to tea to drive away sleep and 
to facilitate mental work, but it is not em- 
ployed to assist muscular energy or to sup- 
port fatigue. 

Tea is a social drink. If coffee is the 
friend of the solitary worker, tea is the com- 
panion of the fireside, enjoyed while talking 
over the events of the day or the affairs of 
the family. 

Taken in excess, tea will accelerate the 
beatings of the heart and raise the tempera- 
ture about half a degree, and will produce a 
chronic theism, whose symptoms are a pain- 
ful sensation of cerebral vacuity, vertigo, 
titubation, and trouble in seeing. But the 
evil effects of tea drinking have been over- 
drawn. Payen has calculated that com- 
pared to the weight of man, it would require 
not less than two pounds of tea to produce 
these toxic results. It is then a slower 
poison than coffee. The bad effects com- 
monly attributed to it are due to the large 
quantities of water absorbed with it. This 
continual washing debilitates the stomach, 
enfeebles the action of the gastric juices, 
and causes that state of digestive languor 
which has been designated under the name ~ 
of drink dyspepsia. 


MaTE is the least interesting of the 
aromatic drinks, because it is almost un- 


known in Europe. It constitutes the ordi- 
nary drink of the inhabitants of Parana, of 
Uruguay, and of a part of Brazil. The 
Jesuits of Paraguay first made it known to 
Europe; and from this fact it was called 
Paraguay tea, or the tea of the missions or 
of the Jesuits. 

The plant which produces it is the //ex 
Paraguayensis, a shrub of about fifteen feet 
in height, with smooth, lanceolate leaves; 
the white flowers are in umbellate clusters 
and the berries are of reddish color; and 
the trunk and branches are covered with a 
whitish bark, shiny and of a velvety ap- 
pearance. It grows naturally between the 
18th and 30th degrees of south latitude. 
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It is propagated by means of the seeds. 
When the young plants have reached a 
height of about six inches, they are trans- 
planted and set in the shade of large trees 
to protect them from the sun; when they 
are six to eight feet high the trees are cut 
away. After four years they are ready for 
the harvest. 

The peons who gather the crop, suspend 
the leafy branches over slow fires for two 
days. Then when the drying is complete, 
hides are stretched over the cinders and the 
leaves are beaten off the branches and 
assorted. They are then reduced to powder 
and packed up in hides or leathern 
sacks. In Parana the leaves are dried as 
the tea in China, in.great iron pans, and 
then pulverized by machinery. This forms 
the maté which is most highly esteemed in 
commerce. 

In the countries producing it maté is 
preferred to tea or coffee. It is much 
cheaper, and constitutes the favorite drink 
of more than 10,000,000 people. Its annual 
consumption is estimated at 200,000,000 lbs.; 
its exportation at about 75,000,000 lbs. 
The drink is an infusion and its preparation 
is very simple. A handful of leaves is 
placed in a cup with a little sugar and orange 
peel, and hot water is poured over them and 
left to stand until coo] enough to drink; 
then it is taken through a metal tube perfo- 
rated at the lower end to keep back the 
leaves. The natives pass the cup from one 
to another all using the same tube. The in- 
fusion has a bitter, astringent flavor. 

Maté contains a large proportion of caffeine 
and its physiological properties are much the 
same as those of tea and coffee. It acts 
upon the brain, and an overdose will produce 
an effect somewhat similar to inebriety. 
For persons who are accustomed to its use 
its sudden suspension is as difficult as that 
of tobacco. 


ALL these aromatic drinks render good 
service and justify the interest they inspire 
in hygienists, but they may be called to play 
ardle more important than they have yet 
filled. They may become the antidote for 
alcohol, this pest of modern times, this 
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scourge more murderous than epidemics. 

Alcohol bears a large part of the responsi- 
bility for all the errors, the disgraces, the 
crimes of contemporaneous society. War 
without mercy should be made against it, 
but people grow weary in combatting an evil 
against which they feel powerless. It has 
for its supporters those who manufacture it 
and those who sell, those who wholesale and 
those who retail it, and those who drink it, 
in a word those who live by it and those who 
die by it. 

In writing not long ago the history of 
temperance societies I mentioned as one of 
their most powerful means of action the 
erection of establishments analogous to cafés, 
ale houses, and breweries, but in which there 
should be sold no alcoholic drinks. The first 
temperance cafés, for thus they were desig- 
nated, were established in England in 1876. 
Two years later there were formed fifty-eight 
companies for the erection of others; and 
they have spread to nearly all the countries 
of the world. 

People who have at command all resources 
of comfort do not always resist the attraction 
of the saloons. They are much less excus- 
able than the workmen who have no other 
recreation. They find there congenial com- 
pany, a room well warmed and lighted. As 
a result it follows that in the struggle against 
intemperance, there must be establishments 
having all of these attractions, but lacking 
the intoxicating beverages. 

In temperance cafés the frequenters must 
be admitted without formality ; they must be 
allowed to rest, to read the papers, to write 
there ; and they must find there coffee, tea, 
chocolate, lemonade, and syrups, in suitable 
condition and at advantageous prices, since 
these establishments are not a speculation 
and should be content with meeting expenses. 
This. last condition is a prime necessity. 
The workman should not feel that the café 
is one method of cispensing alms. He 
should pay for what he consumes, but for 
nothing more. It is necessary that he should 
feel at home and independent and that he 
should desire to come again. 

’Tis equally necessary that temperance 
cafés, whose object is purely moral, should 
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avoid taking on a political character and be- 
ing transformed into clubs. In France this 
would be their greatest danger. In order 
that these establishments may meet with the 
prosperity they deserve it is indispensable 
that they be so conducted as to leave to 
those who would frequent them the largest 
liberty possible. 

Advantage should be taken of every means 
which will help on in the war against alcohol. 
If it is possible to substitute, little by little, 
a taste for drinks which have caffeine for 
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their base, for those which have alcohol, a 
great triumph will have been made. It is 
useless to think of drawing away from the 
saloons their clientele of inebriates and de- 
generates; but there can be won from them 
those who have not yet became addicted to 
alcohol and who dread to fall into dire 
abjection, especially the women and the 
youth. And one of the best means of ex- 
citing this necessary attraction is by means 
of establishments dispensing aromatic 
drinks. 


THE WITCH HAZEL. 


BY ELIZABETH HAY FREY. 


ELL me, wild witch hazel trees 
In your shrub embowered nook 
Swaying in the perfumed breeze, 
As you bend to chase your shadow 
In the swiftly running brook 


Are you plotting mysteries? 


Lonely, quivering in despair 

When your leafage, turned to gold, 
Left you ugly, cold, and bare, 

Did you ponder on new treasures 
Ere your flowers should unfold— 

Last among the flowers fair? 


How then did you learn to tell 

Where are laughing waters found 
And where hidden treasures dwell 

By the ghosts of pirates guarded 
On some wild, sequestered ground? 

How came you to break their spell? 


Or can fame for wisdom be 
Reflex of your mission high, 
That among the galaxy 
Of the flowers you were chosen 
For the season’s fond good-by, 
Summer’s valedictory ? 





JOURNALISM IN THE CONGREGATIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


BY ADDISON P. FOSTER, D. D. 


HE honor of being the first religious 
newspaper in the world has been 
claimed by three or four different 

Congregational and Presbyterian journals. 
At one time the dispute on the matter was 
The Congregationalist of Boston 


very hot. 


H. C. BOWEN, 
Proprietor and formerly editor ‘‘ The Independent.” (New York.) 


was the first to make such a claim, alleging 
that the honor belonged to it as the suc- 
cessor of the Boston Recorder, which started 
in 1816. Zhe Presbyterian Banner stoutly 
disputed this claim on the ground that it was 
the successor of the Weekly Recorder started 
July 5, 1814, in Chillicothe, Ohio. Then 
the Mew York Observer came in and claimed 
to be the oldest “ving religious paper. On 
this the Christian Observer set up a claim as 
the successor of the Christian Remembrancer, 
started in 1813. It was largely a question 
of definition and genealogy. What is a re- 
ligious paper and what papers still live in 
their successors? On the whole the Pres- 
byterian Banner had the best of the argu- 
ment and it now swings at the mast-head 
the legend, “The Oldest Religious Paper.” 
My attention, however, has recently been 
called to the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
G-Feb, 


a religious paper published at Dayton, Ohio, 
by the denomination known as Christians. 
This paper states that it was published in 
1808. If any one of these claims is correct 
the churches whose publications are to be 
considered in this article have led the way 
in introducing one of the most important of 
modern forms of Christian influence. 
Naturally enough the number of Presby- 
terian journals exceeds those of the Congre- 
gationalists more than two to one. There 
are over thirty-five Presbyterian papers and 
about eighteen Congregational. The de- 
nominations yoked together in this article as 
first cousins—for such they are in theology, 
polity, and social church life—stand related 
in numbers in about the same proportion. 
The Presbyterians, including those of all 
kinds, according to the last census, number 
1,278,332, with 13,476 churches; while the 
Congregationalists report in their last Year 
Book 561,631 members and 5,236 churches. 
Besides this the Presbyterians are scattered 
over a far wider region. There are great 
numbers of them in the South, whereas, until 


HENRY M. 
Editor ‘‘ The Evangelist.” 


FIELD, D. D. 
(New York ) 
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after the Civil War 
the Congregation- 
alists had scarcely 
a church south of 
Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. The 
Cong regational- 
ists have practi- 
cally had their 
growth from two 
foci, — Boston in 
the East and Chi- 
cago in the Inte- 
rior, and while the 
denomination 
steadily spread- 
ing over the 
Northwest, estab- 
lishing itself on 
the Pacific Coast, springing up over the 
Southland, has long since scattered its 
churches all along the north parallels of lat- 
itude from the Hudson to the Mississippi, 
yet its forces center still at the two points 
Hence it is that it has two 


is 


Editor ‘‘ The Outlook.” 


mentioned. 


journals of unquestioned pre-eminence,— 
The Congregationalist of Boston and Zhe Ad- 


vance of Chicago. The former paper, owing 
its strength and prestige largely to the late 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., a Nestor in 
the denomination, for a long time took the 


lead. But in 1867 Zhe Advance sprung into 


CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D- 
Editor ‘‘ New York Observer.” (N. Y.) 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 
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being, speedily came to a 
commanding position, and 
since that day has stood 
side by side with its con- 
temporary in generous ri- 
valry. The Rev. A. F. 
Dunning, D. D., is the edi- 
tor-in-chief of the older 
paper. Zhe Advance has 
just met with a great afflic- 
tion in the loss of its editor- 
in-chief, the Rev. H. S. 
Harrison, who was recently 
struck by an express train 
and instantly killed. The 
Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D., 
long his able coadjutor, has 
at present the chief burden 
in managing the paper. 
Besides these journals many others are 
in existence, established to represent local 
interests. Among them the state of Maine 


(New York.) 


. M. HOWARD, D.D. 
Editor ‘‘ Cumberland Presbyterian.” (Nashville.) 


is cared for by the Christian Mirror, of 
which the Rev. James G. Merrill, D. D., 
is the editor and proprietor; Connecticut 
by the Religious Herald, founded in 1843 by 
D. B. Mosely, and still edited by him; Ver- 
mont by the Vermont Chronicle and New 
Hampshire by the Vew Hampshire Journal, 
both edited as substantially one paper by 
the Rev. C. S. Smith. Among the younger 
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journals are The Pacific, covering the Pacific 
coast, the Michigan Congregationalist, the 
Congregational News of Iowa, the Kansas 


REV. H. S: HARRISON. 
Late Editor ‘‘ The Advance.” 


(Chicago.) 
Telephone, the Nebraska Congregational News, 
and the Rocky Mountain Congregationalist. 
We must not forget to mention here the 
Cenhadwr American-aidd, a Welsh paper pub- 
lishéd at Remsen, N. Y. 

It is not so easy to divide the Presbyterian 
journals into those which cover the country 
and those which are localin character. It will 
be remembered that the United States cen- 
sus reports not less than twelve branches of 
Presbyterians, the Presbyterians North, the 
Presbyterians South, the United Presby- 
terians, the Welsh Calvinistic Church, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians (in two bodies), 
the Associate Presbyterians (in two bodies), 
and the Reformed Presbyterians (in four 
bodies). Most of these branches have their 
own representative papers. 

Prominent among the Presbyterian papers 
of the North are the Mew York Observer, 
edited by the Rev. Charles A. Stoddard, D.D., 
and The Evangelist of the same city, edited by 
the Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D., the Presdy- 
terian of Philadelphia, edited by the Rev. M. 
B. Grier, D.D., the Presbyterian Journa/ of the 
same city, edited by the Rev. Robert Patter- 
son, D.D., the Presbyterian Observer, also of 
Philadelphia, the Hera/d and Presbyter of Cin- 
cinnati, edited by the Rev. Jos. G. Montfort, 
LL. D., Zhe Interior of Chicago, edited by 
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Dr. W. C. Gray, Zhe North and West of 
Minneapolis, edited by the Rev. J. B. Donald- 
son, the Presbyterian Banner of Pittsburg, 
edited by the Rev. James Allison, D.D. The 
Presbyterians of the South have, with others, 
the Southwestern Presbyterian of New Or- 
leans, edited by the Rev. R. O. Mallard, D.D., 
the Christian Observer of Louisville, Ky., 
the St. Louis Presbyterian and the Central 
Presbyterian of Richmond, Va. 

The leading papers of the United Presby- 
terians are the AZid/and of Omaha, Neb., 
the Christian /nstructor of Philadelphia, and 
the United Presbyterian of Philadelphia. 
Among the papers of the Reformed Presby- 
terian churches are the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian of South Carolina, and the Ad- 
vocate and Ensign of Philadelphia. The 
vigorous Cumberland Presbyterians have 
among their papers Zhe Odserver of St. 
Louis, edited by D. M. Harris, and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian of Nashville, Tenn., 
edited by the Rev. J. M. Howard, D.D. Each 
of these papers has a wide territory of its 
own, while some of them, like the Mew York 
Observer, The Evangelist, and The Interior, 
have a national circulation. 


SIMEON GILBERT, D. D. 
““The Advance.”’ (Chicago.) 


Editor 

Most of the journals in both denomina- 
tions are individual property and in no way 
subject to the control of the churches. 
There is no guarantee for their orthodoxy 
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or for their loyalty to de- 
nominational interests other 
than that dependence on the 
support of a constituency 
which can be retained by only 
their faithfulness to the 
ideas prevailing in that con- 
stituency. Practically that 
proves quite enough of a 
guarantee. The difficulty 
rather is to ensure our feli- 
gious journals sufficient in- 
dependence of thought and 
freedom of speech. It 
quires no little moral courage 
and stiffness of vertebral 
column to speak out edi- 
torial convictions in the face 
of a possible loss of popu- 
larity, a consequent contrac- 
tion of circulation and then of advertising. 
That means financial failure. Under these 
circumstances it is really remarkable that 
as a rule the journals considered in this 
article do so uniformly and nobly mani- 
It 
of private 


re- 


fest the courage of their convictions. 


is evident that the system 


M. C. HAZARD. 
Editor Congregational Sunday School Periodicals. (Boston.) 


ownership is not so dangerous as it would 
seem. The orthodoxy of the paper is 
reasonably sure to be up to the standard pre- 


JAMES ALLISON, 
Editor *‘ Presbyterian Banner.’ (Pittsburg.) 
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vailing among 
its constituents, 
while, where in- 
dividual _ inter- 
ests are at stake, 
no effort will be 
spared to make 
the paper bright, 
able, and attrac- 
tive. Some fey 
of the papers in 
both denomina- 
tions are owned 
and managed 
on the Metho- 
dist plan, by the 
churches them- 
selves. The 
Southwestern 
Presbyterian, for 
example, is owned by the synod of Miss- 
issippi and the is selected 
removable by vote. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian is owned by the Board of Pub- 
lication of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Among the Congregationalists the 
Vermont Chronicle is responsible to the Gen- 
eral Convention of Congregational Ministers 
and Churches of Vermont and a standing 
committee of this convention looks after the 
paper. But such an official relation of the 
churches is very rare and is certainly not in 
accord with the drift of the times. 

The Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
of late years have been passing through seas 
of theological contention. Men are al 
divided into conservatives and liberals, while 
there is a considerable number who, with no 
disposition to change their own views, yet 
look with indulgence on free thinking and 
The same 


D. dD. 


editor and 


ways 


the vagaries of their brethren. 
divisions may be looked for in the papers 
representing a denomination, and while tidal 
waves were passing over first the Congrega- 
tionalists and then the Presbyterians, it was 
inevitable that their religious journals should 
be sorted off into conservative, liberal, and 
tolerationist. The fact that among the Con- 
gregationalists, at least, some of those lines 
are now obliterated in its journals, and that 
the organs of certain startling, and at one 
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time widely discussed, views have gone out 
of existence, while now no paper in the de- 
nomination is advocating them, is most sig- 
nificant. 

It must be acknowledged that while there 
is in the private own- 
ership of a paper a 
guarantee that the 
paper will remain or- 
thodox as long as its 
constituency does, 
there yet is quite a 
possibility that the 
paper will swerve from 
its original intent. A 
somewhat notable 
movement in this di- 
rection has been ob- 
the 
the 


served among 
journals of 

Congr egationalists, 
though in no case, 
believe, among 
the Presbyterians. In 
the former denomina- 


tion at least two of their most prominent 


we 


A. E. DUNNING 
Editor ‘‘ The 


papers, having a large circulation as de- 


nominational papers, have swung loose 
from this idea and become undenomina- 
tional. Zhe /ndependent of New York was 
started as a Congregational paper with 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. R. S. Storrs, and 
Dr. J. P. Thompson as editors, and Joshua 
Leavitt as office editor. ‘Then Henry Ward 
Beecher came into charge and soon made 
it undenominational. Mr. Henry C. Bowen 
was the leading financial man in the en- 
terprise at the start, at one time was its 
editor, and is its proprietor and responsible 
head to-day. Zhe /ndependent claims to be 
really as much a denominational paper as 
ever only that it is not exclusively Congre- 
gational. 

Mr. Beecher subsequently started Zhe 
Christian Union and after him it was ably 
edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott. At one time 
this paper represented the liberal wing of 
the denomination, But after a while this 
relation proved too straight for it, and it now 
has broken loose from all denominational 
connection, and taken to itself a new name, 


Congregationalist.” 
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The Outlook. An able little paper in Minne- 
apolis appears to be passing through an 
evolution not altogether unlike. The North- 
western Congregationalist, now edited by the 
Rev. Herbert W. Gleason, was started with 
the idea of representing 
Congregationalism in the 
Northwest. But the paper 
has recently changed its 
aim and with it its name. 
It is now known as Zhe 
Kingdom. it has become 
the organ of Professor 
Herron and other Chris- 
tian socialists. It still en- 
deavors to be the medium 
of news for the Congrega- 
tionalists of the Northwest, 
but it has struck out ina 
new line and practically 
has ceased to be a de- 
nominational sheet. 

The New York Observer 
is possibly the one Pres- 
byterian paper that while 
showing no tendency to break loose from its 
denomination, yet seeks by a generous atten- 
tion to themes of general interest to secure a 
wide constituency. It gives much space to 
other denominations than its own, and, while 
conservative in its view, yet lifts itself to a far 


» DD 


(Boston.) 


JAMES R. MILLER, D. D 
Editorial Superintendent Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sunday School Work. (Philadelphia.) 
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broader horizon than that of Pres- 
byterianism.- This is undoubtedly 
the tendency of all religious jour- 
nalism. The problem is to remain 
a denominational paper and do a 
denominational work and yet to 
swing the camera on the whole 
range of thoughts and deeds in re- 
ligion. The paper that does this 
is the most readable and has the 
largest circulation. 

From the first most of the lead- 
ing papers of both the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians have 
been the unflinching advocates of 
great moral reforms. They have 
not only promoted all forms of 
evangelistic work in their denomi- 
nations,—missions, the Sunday 
school, etc.,— but they have stood 
bravely for truth and righteous- 
ness in its broader applications. The Sab- 
bath has been heartily defended. Caste 
and intemperance have been denounced. 
Social purity has been insisted on. Gam- 


GRAY, PH. D. 
Interior’ (Chicago.) 


Editor “ The 
bling in its innumerable forms has been con- 
demned. 

It is not quite certain what is meant by 
the modern phrase, “applied Christianity.”’ 
Much that has just been mentioned might 


j.G 
Editor ‘“‘ Herald and Presbyter.”’ 
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be classified 

under this 

term. But 

other things 

not dis- 

tinctly con- 

cerned with 

the ten com- 

mandments, 

not so plain- 

ly ethical, 

are counted 

under this 

phrase.Such 

are the rela- 

tions of la- 

bor and 

capital, 

nology, the 

G. MONFORT, LL. D. dispensing 

(Cincinnati.) of charity, 

the marriage laws, the improvement of the 

poor, political matters, and the like. Many 

of the papers mentioned have given much 

space to these questions and discussed them 
with great ability. 

But the question is a fair one if in this 
day there is not too much of a fad for 
“applied Christianity,” so called, in our 
religious press, and if Canon Fremantle’s 
idea that what we want to promote is a life 
on earth freed from its present evils, rather 
than a preparation for a life hereafter, is 
not in danger of exaggerated emphasis. 
Already watchmen on the walls are crying 
out against the secularism of the religious 
press and it is quite possible they have 
grounds for their complaint. Zhe Jndepend- 
ent once declared that in its experience the 
most difficult thing to secure was a good 
article ona strictly religious theme. Writers 
for the religious press, like Dr. T. L. Cuyler 
and the late Dr. Irenzus Prime, are un- 
fortunately rare. It is far easier to say 
something fresh and interesting on some 
semi-political question under general dis- 
cussion in the daily press than on some 
simple but profoundly important aspect of 
a truth in the Bible. But we must remem- 
ber that the secularization of the religious 
press, so far as it is a fact, and we believe 


so 


pe- 
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this charge should not be sweepingly made, is 
not a matter for which the press alone is to 
blame. This secularization is general; it is 
a part of modern life. The religious papers 
are suffering in common with the churches 
and with individual Christians. This is not 
an age of deep religious ex- 
periences or of profound 
theological thought. It is 
rather an age of material ad- 
vancement, an age for ad- 
justing innumerable social 
problems. If our religious 
papers are sometimes drawn 
into a vortex, when the 
church emerges, the news- 
papers that voice its thoughts 
will follow. 

The two denominations 
under consideration both 
have great missionary in- 
terests which demand a full 
and frequent presentation 
to Christian people. The 
ordinary denominational press, while it gives 
large attention to the department of missions, 
home and foreign, yet cannot do all the 
great benevolent societies deem necessary. 
Each denomination, therefore, has special 
papers with an appropriate editor for these 
special phases of work. The Sunday school 
work of the Congregationalists involves the 
preparing of a large amount of material in 
books and periodicals. The editor of these 
is Mr. M. C. Hazard. The editor of the 
Sunday school publications of the northern 
body of Presbyterians is the Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D.D., a well-known writer on re- 
ligious themes. Among the Congregation- 
alists the various missionary societies still 
issue their irfdividual publications. The 
question of combination has been often 
mooted, but neveragreedupon. The Rev. Dr. 
Elnathan Strong edits the A/isstonary Herald 
for the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Rev. M. E. Strieby, 
D.D., edits the publications of the Ameri- 


can Missionary Association. The Rev. Dr. A. telligence. 


Huntington Clapp edits the monthly of the 
Home Missionary Society. 
terians (North) manage the matter differently. 


M. C WILLIAMS, D. D. 
Editor ‘‘ The Mid-Continent.”’ (St. Louis.) 
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They publish an official monthly magazine 
called the Church at Home and Abroad. 
The Rev. H. A. Nelson, D. D., is the editor. 
This magazine is published by the order of 
the General Assembly under the supervision 
of a committee appointed for the purpose. 
Eight editorial correspond- 
ents, one for each of the 
missionary boards of the 
denomination and ap- 
pointed by it to represent 
its work, supply informa- 
tion respectively concern- 
ing Home Missions, For- 
eign Missions, Education 
for the Ministry, Publica- 
tion and Sunday School 
Work, Church Erection, 
Ministerial Relief, Missions 
for Freedmen and Aid to 
Colleges and Academies. 
A new monthly paper has 
just been started by vote of 
the General Assembly of 
1894, edited by the Rev. Rufus Greene, 
D. D., and the Rev. Wm. H. Hubbard. This 
is designed to furnish missionary in- 


D. D. 
(Portland, Me.) 


JAMES G. MERRILL, 


Editor ‘‘ Christian Mirror.” 


It already has a circulation of 


100,000 copies. Besides those just men- 


The Presby- tioned, both Presbyterians and Congrega- 


tionalists have several small publications, 
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some for women, some for children, which 
circulate widely. 

A certain daily paper has recently taken 
the ground in an editorial leader that the 
religious press is losing its circulation, 


REV. H. W. GLEASON 
Editor ‘‘The Kingdom."’ (Minneapolis.) 
because the daily press gives so much 
attention to religious news. This is un- 
doubtedly a fallacy. The daily press, while 
giving much attention to religious matters, for 
which we should be thankful, certainly does 
not begin to furnish in detail and exactness 
the news provided by the religious press. 

It is a serious question whether all is 
done that can be done and should be done 
to promote the general reading of religious 
newspapers. Religious journalism is a 
mighty power for good, but it might be 
made far greater. The circulation should 
be very much larger. Not a church-going 
family in the land should be without its 
religious paper. The circulation of our 
religious papers is for the most part pitiably 
small. There are only two Congregational 
papers and nineteen Presbyterian which are 
represented as having a circulation of over 
10,000, while the circulation of all the Con- 


gregational papers combined is not probably 
over 75,000, and that of the Presbyterians family in four. 
in all their branches about 250,000. 
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the ordinary circulation of religious jour. 
nals. 

But the figures just given yield a some- 
what surprising result. Among the mem- 
bers of Presbyterian churches there is one 
paper taken to every five; among the Con- 
gregationalists one to every seven. It is 
probable that the Congregationalists read 
religious papers quite as largely as the 
Presbyterians, but as they are less denomi- 
national in feeling they read more of the 
undenominational papers. Ze /ndependent 
and Zhe Outlook, not to speak of others 
never affiliated with the Congregationalists, 
have a large circulation in the denomination. 
But making all needful allowance, and sup- 
posing that one in five in each denomination 
reads a religious paper, is this as well as it 
should be? Among the Congregationalists 
there is an average of one anda half church 
members to every family. If this supposi- 
tion holds among the Presbyterians as well, 
then among the Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists on a rough estimate there is a 


IALLARD, D. D 


Editor ‘‘ Southwestern Presbyterian.”’ (New Orleans.) 


religious paper taken by only one Christian 
Beyond question there is a 


In great missionary work to be done in ex- 


this enumeration no account is taken of tending the circulation of our religious 


missionary and official publications or of papers. 


local church papers. We consider only 


The circulation ought to be four 
times as great. 
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STORY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


k 

HE was sitting alone in her room. 
S The fire in the grate made a whisper- 
ing sound, and the rain beat lightly 
against the windows, the soft, life-giving 
rain that was wakening the sleeping earth. 
But she heard neither the beat of the rain 
nor the whisper of the fire, as she sat before 


the white-draped toilet table, her thin, wistful 
face framed in her slender hands. The 


eyes that looked steadily into the mirror 
beforé them were dark and beautiful but 
sunken from the delicate brows; the cheek 
that still had rose-leaf tints, showed lines 
about the mouth and temples, and the chin 
had lost its perfect curve and smooth firm- 


ness. 

“T am an old woman,” she said slowly, 
and the tears welled up in her eyes, blurred 
the image before her, and ran unheeded 
down her face. 

She was not poor; she did not look 
neglected; she had comforts and even 
luxuries about her, but her heart was aching 
for love that could not do without her—such 
love as once made her life rich. 

She was not a weak woman; she was 
strong and brave and self-reliant. She had 
her work, and she did it well, with a certain 
satisfaction in the doing and the ability to 
do, but just then it all seemed empty and 
valueless, and an unspeakable burden. 
What she longed for was the insignificant 
round of daily duties that once made up 
love’s ministry to lives that no longer 
needed her ministration. Little by little it 
had ended, and she had scarcely realized it, 
any more than she had thought of the pass- 
ing of youth, and now, all at once, she saw 
that both were gone. 

On the table beside her was a little rose- 
wood box, its contents overflowing as rib- 
H-Feb. 


bons had been untied and letters pulled 
from their envelopes. Out of this innocent 
casket, with its faint scent of violets and 
dried geranium leaves, had stolen the spirit 
of longing and unrest that had taken pos- 
session of her. She could not tell what 
had prompted her to unlock and explore it, 
unless it was that walking hurriedly along 
the street she had seen two children hand 
in hand before a shop window, absorbed in 
rapturous admiration of the gayly painted 
valentines. She gave them only a passing 
glance, but she went home and opened the 
box, bringing up from the very bottom a 
packet of valentines. There was nothing 
artistic about them: lace-paper, filigree, tin- 
sel, and enameled birds and flowers, all 
rather crude and soiled by much handling. 
What queer, cramped little letters on the 
envelopes! One could almost see the 
chubby fingers struggling with the pen, and 
the mother’s lips quivered as she kissed the 
straggling superscription. Blessed days, 
when her sun rose and set over her own 
small, happy world ! 

This one she did not need to open—she 
knew it by heart—but she craved the dear 
pain of looking at it again. Just a tiny 
bunch of violets pinned against the page, 
and under it, 

“For the dearest, the sweetest, the prettiest.” 


It was a firm bold hand that had written 
the line, but under it was the child’s signa- 
ture, all aslant, as if the burden of love 
were too heavy for it. 

The valentines fell in a heap from her 
trembling fingers. What love and thought 
and tenderness had been hers, and now 
it was all gone! Death had stolen it and 
Time. She did not rebel at Death. She 
knew where he kept his treasures, and she 
was only waiting to claim her own again 
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some day. But Time! Who could give 
her back what he had taken ?—the clinging 
hands, the soft, sweet kisses, the warm 
breath on her cheek, the endless questions, 
the confident appeal of undoubting love. 

Once she had been their world—now she 
felt she was not even a part of it. 


II. 

HE stood by his office window, a young 
man just beginning to realize that he should 
soon be across the further boundary of 
youth. Outside, in the little park, the grass 
was freshening under the patches of melting 
snow, and the leaf-buds on the shrubs 
showed tips of pale green through the brown 
wrappings. A flock of noisy sparrows were 
gossiping in the hedge, and a blue-jay 
sunned his splendid plumage on a Norway 
spruce by the window, turning his head fear- 
lessly to note the watcher within. What a 
ring of barbaric delight there was in the 
scream with which he defied the world, and 
what a senseless fury it stirred in the breasts 
of his small brown neighbors down below. 


- With what a kingly disregard of their flurry 
he moved from perch to perch, and shot 
swiftly away on some high errand of his 


own. 

The watcher followed the vanishing flash 
of blue, and his thoughts kept straight on, 
beyond the carefully trimmed cedars, be- 
yond the provident oaks that were holding 
fast to their rusty brown cloaks until they 
could make sure of fresh suits, beyond the 
hills that showed in a blue line across the 
river, into another world: the world of yes- 
terday, when robins built in the apple trees, 
and chipping-birds in the syringas at the 
old homestead; when there was always a 
cat-bird’s nest in the bristling thicket of bar- 
berry bushes; and the orioles repaired year 
after year the swaying pouch of horsehair 
and gray fiber that dangled from the elm 
beyond the reach of venturesome marauders ; 
when the martins made a populous city of 
the box on the tall pole, and the wrens 
tilted and blustered on the balcony railing, 
as if the music in their small bodies fairly 
lifted them off their feet; when the cedar- 
birds in coats of brown satin swooped down 
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upon the cherries, and the yellow-birds 
feasted on the wild hemp, and the lettuce, 
gone to seed in the garden; when the hap- 
py denizens of the home knew all the ways 
and wiles of their innocent comrades and 
loved every feather of their beautiful, pal- 
pitating bodies; when they watched for their 
coming and going, and were as much ex- 
cited over the arrival of the first bluebird 
as if it had been a princess from Spain, or 
an archduke from Austria. Ah, how it all 
came back, this world of yesterday, with the 
flash of a bird’s wings ! 

He went out upon the street still musing. 
He lingered a little in the park, enjoying the 
strong, healing smell of the balsam firs, 
stirring up the wet leaves with his cane to 
shake out the earthy odor, and wondering 
vaguely if he heatd a bluebird that morning, 
or only dreamed it, when he was half awake. 
Then he turned toward the florist’s shop on 
the corner. The shop was narrow and 
crowded, and the florist himself was small 
and pale and hollow-chested, but just as the 
homely room ran over with fragrance and 
delicate color, so the beauty of the man’s 
soul filled his poor body and shone like a 
light through his pallid face. He nodded 
silently to his visitor, and went on filling 
a basket with deep-hued, fragrant violets, his 
long slender hands touching them with a 
deftness born as much of love as training. 

“These are what I want,” said the visitor, 
lifting a handful of the Jovely things, and 
holding them near his face without the vul- 
garity at which the florist always shuddered, 
of thrusting his nose among them. 

“These are for a valentine,” said the flor- 
ist smiling: “a lover sends them to his 
sweetheart. I have seen her, and they are 
like her; sweet and delicate, and unobtru- 
sive. I think they havea soul, these violets. 
Some flowers thrust themselves upon you— 
you cannot get away from them—but vio- 
lets have much more than sweetness—they 
have the breath of something you have 
known before—it is like a memory—a mem- 
ory of music—or of love—” 

“ Yes,” said the visitor dreamily ; “it is a 
memory of love.” 

Before him rose a picture of a woman 
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kneeling to pull away the dead leaves from a 
garden-bed, and exulting over the buds in 
their green hoods snuggled close to the warm 
friendly earth. He had forgotten all about 
the tiny bunch pinned upon the valentine 
that had seemed to his childish thought so 
magnificent. It is only mothers who keep 
such things, and ponder them in their hearts. 


III. 


SHE was still alone. The whisper of the 
fire was hushed, and only a little gray film 
fluttered above the red coals, as if a faint 
pulse stirred them. The clouds had emptied 
themselves of rain, and a sudden sun-burst 
made every bare twig on the leafless trees 
show in clear lines against the black distance. 
The room was filled with a wonderful fra- 
grance, pervasive but delicate, that floated 
up from the box openon the woman’s knees. 
The wrappings lay upon the floor where her 
eager fingers had dropped them, and her eyes 
gazed hungrily into the inner casket, where 
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on a satiny bed of palest green lay heaped 
a mass of purple violets—just such violets 
as used to grow in the garden-borders, brave, 
contented little blossoms—but it was not so 
much the violets that stirred the blessed tears. 
It was a fair white card bearing a beloved 
name and on it was written 
“ For the dearest.” 

She sat there a long time witha happy 
smile on her wet face, and no one could have 
told what visions she saw. __ But at last she 
gathered up the violets and put them in a 
vase, only leaving a few for the card to rest 
upon. Then she took the valentine with its 
dry withered flowers, and yellow crumpled 
paper, and laid that too in the casket, stop- 
ping to read again its legend, 

“For the dearest, the sweetest, the prettiest.” 

She looked once more into the mirror, as 
she pinned some violets on her bosom, and 
this time her eyes were smiling. 

“The rest does not matter,” she said tri- 
umphantly, “since I am still “he dearest.” 


THE SENSIBLE VIEW OF MARRIAGE. 


BY LUCY BARNARD COPE, 


ARRIAGE is the foundation of true 
civilization; it is the guaranty upon 
which social credit finally rests and 

out of which every authentic inference in 
favor of a permanent political future is 
drawn. Orators, sentimentalists, and poets 
have been fond of saying that home is the 
corner-stone of human happiness ; but mar- 
riage antedates the home. Even the birds 
know this and mate before they begin to 
build. 

The imperious economy of nature cannot 
be hidden under generalizing phrases, nor 
can we dodge it by any shift of cleverness. 
Through marriage we are born and we are 
born to marry; any other thought is an 
offense to morals and a revolt against life. 
Why not look this great fact in the face and 
see its real beauty, its necessity, and its 
tremendous importance ? 

Romance is properly a part of life and 


wholesome in its place; but marriage is a 
reality as solid as a granite bowlder and as 
delicately beautiful as a rose in bloom. To 
make a romance of it and not to realize its 
concrete substance lays the groove in which 
runs the world’s main current of unhappi- 
ness. Marriage is never a failure; it isa 
romantic or otherwise unreal simulation of 
it that fails. : 

There can be no sensible view of mar- 
riage save with open eyes. . Our children 
are too generally permitted to grow up to 
manhood and womanhood without ever 
having clearly understood that matrimony 
means much more than a jolly wedding 
party followed by a honeymoon. The 
groom has his dress coat and his traveling 
bag ready; the bride shows her trousseau 
to her dearest girl friends and then we hear 
the bells. But in how many cases is there 
a serious and candid consideration of the 
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significance and far-reaching import of the 
fact we call marriage ? 

More and more young people are taking 
from fascinating books of fiction a fictitious 
measure of the duties of husband, wife, 
father, and mother. Our bookstalls are 
loaded with novels that give forth an insidi- 
ous influence which is meant to disintegrate 
the social and domestic substances and 
replace them with an airy contempt for all 
binding marital duties. 

We cannot deny fiction to our children; 
but we might well direct their judgment, by 
judicious home criticism, so as to make the 
way easy to a high regard for the responsi- 
bilities, as well as for the pleasures, of the 
married state. 

We hear young men say, “I am too poor 
to get married,” and girls, “The man I 
marry must be rich.” These remarks 
appear harmless, and they may have a 
certain business shrewdness behind them; 
still the larger truth is that the speakers 
most often do not take an honest view of 
marriage, no matter how honorable may be 
their purposes. Money cannot insure happi- 
ness, and long experimenting in the countries 
of Europe has shown that mating for wealth 
is the sure road to a lax and immoral 
domestic economy. 

It would seem that the sensible view to 
take of marriage is that it consummates 
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life for the poor and the rich, the vulgar and 
the refined; that no single life is the perfect 
life. The future of mankind depends 
almost wholly upon happy marriages and 
healthy offspring. And this suggests that 
there should be no marrying of unsound 
people. Greater selfishness cannot be 
imagined than that which brings children 
into the world doomed to a life of immitigable 
misery, the hereditament of those who bear 
their parents’ burden of disease. 

Shall we say that questions arise in this 
connection too delicate for discussion with 
young persons? Is it better to leave the 
discussion to be raised after it is too late? 

The sensible view of marriage is the 
view that comprehends every consequence. 
To the young people looking forward toa 
long and happy wedded life it is of vital 
importance that no element of the subject 
shall be a mystery, that nothing connected 
with the matrimonial venture shall be left to 
the hazard of chance. 

Parents must understand that their chil- 
dren are to be parents, that there is no 
escape from the responsibility and that edu- 
cation is incomplete and training inadequate 
which does not qualify for paternity and 
maternity. The young man and the young 
woman who are fitted for marriage are 
fitted for all that a healthy, courageous, and 
happy life demands or imposes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BY ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN WAKEMAN. 


recurring surprises, California, where 

gray-green olive trees a hundred years 
old stand guard over decaying missions that 
mark the early beginning of a romantic 
civilization, there has opened, with the pass- 
ing away of that civilization and the develop- 
ment of horticulture, a new and lucrative 
occupation for women. Scattered allthrough 
the state, in the valleys and among the foot 
hills and even on the mountain sides are 
women conducting fruit farms ranging in 
extent from five to five hundred acres. 


|* that land of many climates and ever 


As long ago as 1877 Mrs. Jennie Carr 
demonstrated what a woman could do in 
developing and conducting a fruit farm in 
southern California. Her husband’s failing 
health made it necessary for her to become 
the bread winner. The uplands at the west- 
ern end of the San Gabriel Valley are known, 
because the Indians called them so, as “ The 
Key of the Valley.” From these heights the 
view to eastward is superb. Here Mrs. 
Carr purchased forty-three acres and, al- 
though it was a farm, proceeded to lay it 
out quite like a landscape garden. She 
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planted all sorts of fruits and flowers and 
nuts and a great number of varieties of each. 
When she had them planted she knew what 
to do with them to make them thrive for she 
had been a close, scientific student of nature 
all her life. This farm is now a part of one 
of the most beautiful avenues of Pasadena, 
but long before it had been cut up into town 
lots Mrs. Carr had demonstrated not only 
what a woman can do in the line of horticul- 
ture in California but that almost every sort 
of fruit and nut known to commerce could 
be successfully grown there. This is true 
not only of the southern but of the northern 
part of the state, for in California climate is 
not a matter of latitude but of mountains. 
The situation of valieys in reference to the 
sea, which all along this coast is warmed by 
the Japanese Current, and to the near lying 
mountain ranges determines the climate. 
Often a distance of a few miles marks a 
radical climatic difference and in a number 
of localities in the northern part of the state 
tropical fruits are as successfully grown as 
in the southern portion. 

Because horticulture is essentially a home- 


making industry, and, whether conducted on 
a large or small scale, is made successful by 
skill of hand, a quick eye, and nicety of per- 
ception, it is an occupation expressly suited 


towomen. Particularly is this true where it 
is easy to get the rough, hard work done 
without having the laborers in any way con- 
nected with the household. Whatever may 
be said of Chinese labor it certainly has its 
advantages. Throughout the fruit growing 
districts of California, Chinamen live in little 
colonies cultivating a few acres of ground 
on their own account, to which they devote 
themselves when their services are not re- 
quired by the ranch owners, who depend on 
them for a certain amount of work and on 
whom they depend for a large proportion of 
theirincome. In many ofthese little colonies 
of Chinamen, in fact in most of them, there 
are no women. The men not only do all 
their own work but that of their white neigh- 
bors whether it is washing or plowing, for a 
Chinaman, whatever his shortcomings, is 
master of the gospel of self-help. This 
solution of the labor problem not only makes 
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straight the path of the woman horticulturist 
in a practical way but it enables her, once 
her trees are in bearing, to command much 
leisure and to cultivate all the amenities of 
life. 

This reminds me of a ranch—everything 
is a ranch in California whether it is one acre 
or several hundred—in the Santa Clara 
Valley, which was planted and is conducted 
by a woman, that as one approaches it gives 
the impression not of alittle farm carried on 
for profit but of a country place kept for the 
sole pleasure of its owner. Over the arch- 
ing entrance of the driveway that leads from 
the main road to the house is printed in 
large gilt letters, “‘ Sunny Brae,” which is 
the appropriate name that the owner has 
given her small prune ranch. The house, a 
pretty, commodious structure, when I saw it 
in February of last year, was quite covered 
on one side with a climbing rose, crimson 
with blossoms. The grounds about the house 
are hedged in with roses, not common 
varieties but La France, Catherine Mermet, 
and Jacqueminots. Fancy a hedge of La 
France roses from which one can cut an 
armful of blossoms without being able to see 
that any have beentaken! It quite realizes 
Lady Teazle’s wish that it were “spring all 
the year round with roses growing under our 
feet.” 

Among the many beautiful trees and 
shrubs in these grounds is an acacia over 
forty feet high, which was, when I saw it, 
golden with tasseling blossoms. It was 
planted a tiny twig thirteen years ago by the 
woman who took this Jand fresh from the 
hand of nature and has made it a veritable 
garden of delight. I am sure that in my 
whole life I never inhaled such a bouquet of 
rich and rare odors as pervaded the air 
about “Sunny Brae” on that day in early 
February. There was the Daphne, the ever- 
green laurel of Apollo, with its mixed refresh- 
ing fragrance, the sweet, elusive perfume of 
the almond, the rich heavy sweetness of 
orange blossoms mingled with the scent of 
roses and the fresh mountain and sea air. 
Within the house on every hand were the 
insignia of up to date culture and refinement. 

Such was the home which a widow and 
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her daughter made for themselves by care- 
fully cultivating twenty acres of prune trees, 
which last year brought them a net return of 
$3,000. It is true that this return was some- 
thing more than an average but from $1,500 
to $2,000 income per annum can be confi- 
dently counted on from a twenty-acre prune 
orchard. From the fact that a holding of 
from twenty to thirty acres of bearing orchard 
brings so large a revenue, the wide areas 
which separate farmers in grain-growing 
districts is practically unknown among 
California horticulturists. The Santa Clara 
Valley for example, which is seventy miles in 
length, is more like a scattered village than 
a farming country. There are schools and 
churches and pleasant society quite as there 
isin aneasterntown. In fact a large propor- 
tion of the people here are from the east. 

Lest what I have written of a few acres and 
opulence in the beautiful Santa Clara Valley 
which lies within a divide of the Coast Range, 
be misleading, I hasten to say that what the 
owner of “Sunny Brae” has accomplished 
cannot be achieved without wisely directed 
and persistent effort, years of waiting, and 
"some money to begin with. But the result 
is certainly worth the work, waiting, and 
investment. The land of this small ranch 
was bought in the beginning for $60 per 
acre but cannot now be purchased even if it 
were unimproved, for three times that sum. 
There are, however, other lands that are, if 
not quite as desirably situated, no less pro- 
ductive, that are for sale for a reasonable 
sum. 

The most serious difficulty that women 
have to overcome in establishing themselves 
as horticulturists in California is the length 
of time they must wait before they get any 
returns from theirinvestment. It takes from 
three to five years for an orchard to come 
into bearing after it is planted and during 
this time it of course must be cared for. 1 
know several women who belong to what is 
known as the Kenwood Colony, which is lo- 
cated in the picturesque, fruitful little Los 
Guilicos Valley, near Santa Rosa in Sonoma 
County ; who while their orchards are growing 
are meeting their expenses by raising chickens 
and selling eggs. Hens are not a success 
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in most localities in California, as they are 
afflicted with parasites and various diseases 
and therefore the demand in the San Fran- 
cisco market is always in excess of the home 
supply. Sonoma County is almost the only 
place in the state where hens thrive and lay 
well and for that reason hen farming in that 
locality is exceptionally profitable. 

Another woman, one of the Kenwood 
Colonists, is living on her ranch with her 
children and looking after her growing 
orchard while her husband is working for 
their support in the Illinois Steel Works at 
South Chicago until such time as the returns 
from their little fruit farm will justify his 
joining her. A number of teachers in the 
vicinity of Chicago have purchased land in 
this same valley and pay a friend who has 
land adjoining theirs to care for their orchards 
until the bearing time, when they intend 
to give up teaching and devote themselves 
to horticulture. 

There are, by the way, a large number of 
retired teachers among the women fruit 
farmers of California and they are almost 
invariably successful. There is quite a 
colony that was located by Nathan Cornell 
in the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains, 
successfully raising the late fruits that com- 
mand such high prices at Christmas. 

Most of the land companies that are 
locating colonies, plant orchards and deliver 
them in good condition for, say, $140 per 
acre. Arrangements can be made with the 
company to care for orchards until they 
come into bearing and in this way many 
workingwomen are securing homes for their 
declining years. Up in Tehama County, a 
short distance from the famous Mount 
Shasta, Mrs. Lewington has _ established 
what is known as the “‘ Cottonwood Colony.” 
Although it is but recently founded there are 
already twenty-seven women who have pur- 
chased ranches, have them planted, and 
propose, as soon as their trees begin to bear, 
to make Cottonwood their permanent home. 

Although small holdings are the rule 
among women horticulturists of California 
there are a number who are carrying on 
fruit farming on a large scale. Among them 
is Mrs. Eliza P. Buckingham, who has a 
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ranch of four hundred acres in Vaca Valley 
which she has planted to deciduous fruits 
and nuts and it is all in bearing. She calls 
her place “ Lagunita” and so painstaking 
has she been in packing and shipping her 
fruit that the Lagunita brand has become 
one of the most valuable in the market. In 
order to secure congenial neighbors Mrs. 
Buckingham purchased a tract of land adjoin- 
ing her own which she disposes of in small 
holdings. A number of women have located 
here who have pretty little homes and are 
very prosperous. Among them is an artist 
who devotes the time when she is not 
occupied with her fruit farm to making 
etchings which have a ready sale in New 
York. In this same valley, which is famed 
for its early fruit, lives Mrs. W. H. Smith, 
who conducts a large and valuable fruit 
ranch of several hundred acres on shares. 
She has had charge of this ranch for some 
years and is considered one of the best fruit 
farmers in this part of the state. 

Another woman who conducts a large farm 
in California is Mrs. Harriet B. Strong. 
She is located near Los Angeles, and has 


her ranch planted to English walnuts, which 
while they are a very profitable crop when 
once they are in bearing are slow of growth. 
Between the rows of walnut trees she raises 
pampus grass which she ships to all parts of 
the world and in this way secures a modest 
income while her walnut trees are growing. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
BY WILLIAM 


MONG the autographic papers of 
George Washington, purchased of 
his descendants by the government 

of the United States, and preserved in the 
library of the Department of State, are four 
poems, written in his youth; probably in 
his seventeenth year. Two of them are un- 
doubtedly original, and are very bad verses. 
The other two are manifestly copied from 
some newspaper or magazine, perhaps from 
a book, without credit or reference to their 
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Fair as is the obverse side of what women 
can accomplish in the way of fruit farming in 
California there is, as I have indicated, a 
reverse side. When the horticulturist has 
planted and cared for his orchard of various 
fruits and nuts and it is beginning to bring 
him a return, there are destructive insects— 
a variety foreach sort of fruit—which are 
liable to attack the trees at any moment. 
Then there are high freights, and low prices, 
and difficulty at picking time in getting 
skilled and sufficient help. 

But these can be overcome. There are 
sprays and predaceous insects which effect- 
ually conquer the insect enemies of the fruit 
trees. For instance the ladybird, brought 
from Australia, ate up a certain destructive 
scale that was ruining all the orange trees 
in the state. If freights are high and prices 
low one year the pendulum swings to the 
other side of the arch the next and the grower 
is able to strike a fair average. And the 
obverse is very alluring: There are sapphire, 
sun-flooded skies ; the opulence of the tropics; 
an abundance of beauty on every hand with 
the grandeur of mountains as a background ; 
an atmosphere that is an elixir of life ; and 
the certainty of enough to meet all actual 
needs and usually much more. It is there- 
fore quite natural that the women fruit 
farmers of California are a satisfied com- 
pany and that their number is rapidly in- 
creasing. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
E. CURTIS. 


authorship. But the boy who wrote the 
other two could not possibly have written 
these, as will be seen by the slightest com- 
parison. 

One of the original poems has recently 
been discovered to be an acrostic, which was 
a fashionable trick of love making in those 
days, and the initial letters of the lines form 
the name “ Frances Alexa”—the last word 
evidently being intended for “ Alexander.” 
But the poem is unfinished, the remainder 
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of the page on which it is written being 
blank. The muse of the youthful poet and 
lover probably became weary. It reads as 
follows : 

“From your bright sparkling eyes I was undone ; 

Rays, you have more transparent than the sun, 

A midst its glory in the rising Day, 

None can you equal in your bright array ; 

Constant in your calm and unspotted mind; 

Equal to all, but will to none Prove kind, 

So knowing, seldom one so Young, you’! Find. 

Ah! woe ’s me, that I should love and conceal 

Long have I wished, but never dare reveal 

Even though severely Love’s Pains I feel ; 

Xerxes that great was’t free from Cupid’s Dart, 

And all the greatest Heroes, felt the smart.” 

The traditions of the family indicate that 
the object of this effusion was Miss Fanny 
Alexander, a daughter of Captain Philip 
Alexander, a descendant of the Earl of Stir- 
ling from whom the city of Alexandria, Va., 
was named. , The captain owned and lived 
upon the estate adjoining Mount Vernon 
on the north. The young lady was two 
years older than Washington, and was prob- 
ably his first love. Nothing is known of 


their courtship further than the evidence 


furnished by this poem. 

“ A Journal of My Journey over the Moun- 
tains,” which was kept by Washington be- 
tween the 11th of March, and the 13th of 
April, 1748, when he was a little more than 
sixteen years old, contains a copy, or per- 
haps the original draft of a friendly, and 
rather confidential letter to ‘‘ Dear Friend 
Robin,” who was undoubtedly a youthful 
school-fellow, although he has never been 
identified. The original of this Journal is in 
the library of the Department of State, hav- 
ing been discovered by Mr. Sparks, the his- 
torian, in 1827, when overhauling a chest of 
old letters and documents at Mount Vernon 
in search of historical material. In 1834, 
with a quantity of other papers, it was pur- 
chased by Congress, and in 1892 was printed 
literally with copious and valuable explana- 
tory notes by Dr. J. M. Toner, the accom- 
plished oracle of Washingtonia. 

The letter reads as follows: 


“ My place of Residence is at present at His Lord- 
ships* where I might, was my heart disengaged, pass 


* Lord Fairfax. 
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my time very pleasantly, as theres a very agreeable 
Young Lady Lives in the same house (Col George 
Fairfax’s Wife’s Sister) but as thats only adding 
Fuel to fire it makes me the more uneasy for by of- 
ten and unavoidably being in company with her re- 
vives my former passion for your Lowland Beauty, 
whereas was I to live more retired from young 
women I might in some measure eliviate my sorrows 
by burying that chast and troublesome Passion in 
the grave of oblivion or entarnall forgetfulness for 
as Iam very well assured thats the only antidote or 
remedy that I ever shall be releivd by or only 
recess that can administer any cure or help to me as 
I am well convinced was I ever to attempt any thing 
I should only get a denial which would be only 
adding grief to uneasiness.” 


The sister of Mrs. Fairfax, who revived 
‘a former passion ”’ in this youth of sixteen, 
was Miss Mary Cary, the daughter of Colonel 
Wilson Cary, for thirty-four years collector of 
customs at Hampton, Va., and for the lower 
James River. Hewas a man of large wealth 
and aristocratic connections, his eldest 
daughter having married the cousin of Lord 
Fairfax and the manager of his American 
estates, which amounted to more than three 
million acres. 

Bishop Meade in his “Old Churches and 
Families of Virginia,” says that Washington 
was an ardent admirer of Miss Mary Cary, 
and at one time asked Col. Cary’s permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to her, but was re- 
fused. The young lady afterwards married 
Mr. Edward Ambler, who was a great swell 
among the colonialaristocracy, being a grad- 
uate of Cambridge and the owner of a large 
estate near Jamestown. He died in 1768, 
at the age of thirty-five, and his widow, who 
survived until 1781, was a frequent guest at 
Mount Vernon after Washington’s marriage, 
as his diary shows. 

About this time Washington wrote an- 
other tender letter in which he alludes again 
to Miss Cary. ‘This was addressed to “ Dear 
Sally,” whose other name is unknown, and 
it reads: 

“This comes to Fredericksburg fair in hopes of 
meeting with a speedy Passage to you if your not 
there which hope you’l get shortly altho I am al- 
most discouraged from writing to you as this is my 
fourth to you since I receiv’d any from yourself I hope 
you’l not make the Old Proverb good out of sight 
out of Mind as its one of the greatest Pleasures I can 
yet foresee of having in Fairfax in often hearing 
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from you hope you’l not deny it me. 

I Pass the time of much more agreeabler than 
what I imagined I should as there’s a very agreeable 
Young Lady lives in the same house where I reside 
(Col George Fairfax’s Wife Sister) that in a great 
Measure cheats my sorrow and dejectedness tho not 
so as to draw my thoughts altogether from your 
Parts I could wish to be with you down there with 
all my heart but as itis a thing almost Impractakable 
shall rest myself where Iam with hopes of shortly 
having some Minutes of your transactions in your 
Parts which will be very welcomely received by 
Your” 

The ‘Lowland Beauty,” to whom Wash- 
ington so tenderly refers in his letter to “‘ My 
Dear Robin,” is supposed to have been Miss 
Lucy Grymes, of Westmoreland County, who 
in 1753 married Henry Lee, Esq., of Strat- 
ford Hall, and became the mother of the 
famous “Light Horse Harry,”—the Custer 
of the Revolution. Very little is known of 
Miss Grymes or of Washington’s attentions 
to her. Other writers assume that the 
Lowland Beauty was Miss Betsy, the daugh- 
terof William Fauntleroy of Fredericksburg, 
Va., who also refused Washington’s atten- 
tions. 

The Fauntleroy family had a fine planta- 


tion at Naylor’s Hold, on the Rappahannock, 
about 15 miles from Wakefield, the birth- 


place of Washington. In 1752 when he was 
twenty years old, the latter addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Fauntleroy, which has been pre- 
served, asking permission to make a pro- 
posal of marriage to his daughter, “in the 
hope,” he says, “ of a revocation of a former 
cruel sentence, and see if I cannot find an 
alteration in my favor.” 

This letter was written immediately after 
his return from the voyage he made to Barba- 
does with his brother Lawrence, who was in 
feeble health at the time, and died soon after. 
So the “cruel sentence” must have been 
pronounced before they sailed in September, 
1751. The father’s reply has not been pre- 
served, but evidently was unfavorable. 

This was the most serious love affair 
Washington ever had, except the later one 
which ended in his marriage. 

The young woman who jilted him after- 
wards became the wife of Thomas Adams, 
of Williamsburg. It is a tradition of the 
town that she married for money instead of 
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had less wealth than her other suitor. It is 
said, too, that after he became famous and 
visited the town of Williamsburg as the guest 
of the people, she watched from a window 
the triumphal pageant as he passed on horse- 
back through the streets, and fainted. 

The home of the Fauntleroys was a mag- 
nificent mansion, which stood within a beau- 
tiful park overlooking the river, and remained 
until a few years since when it was pulled 
down. 

To Betsy Fauntleroy was addressed the 
other original poem, which reads : 


“Oh ye Gods why should my Poor Resistless Heart 
Stand to oppose thy might and Power 

At last surrender to Cupid’s feathered Dart 
And now lays bleeding every Hour 

For her that’s Pityless of my grief and woes 
And will not on me Pity take 

Ile sleep amongst my most inveterate Foes 
And with gladness never wish to wake 

In deluding sleepings let my eyelids close 
That in an enraptured Dream I may 

In a soft lulling sleep and gentle repose 
Possess those joys denied by Day.” 


With the volume in which this poem appears, 
was another, found at the same time and 
also purchased by the government. It bears 
the title “ Forms of Writing,” and contains 
models of deeds, bonds, contracts, receipts, 
recipes, bills of sale, manifestoes, and other 
commercial and legal papers, together with 
two poems “ On Christmas Day,” and “True 
Happiness.” These follow a form of a 
“Subpoena for Evidences to Prove a Will,” 
and immediately after them appears a re- 
cipe “‘ To Keep Ink from Freezing or Mould- 
ing.” 

The poems are as follows: 
“ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 

“ Assist me Muse divine! to sing the Morn 

On which the Saviour of Mankind was born ; 

But Oh! what Numbers to the Theme can rise? 

Unles kind Angels aid me from the Skies! 

Methinks I see the tunefull Host descend, 

And with officious Joy the Scene attend. 

Hark, by their Hymns directed on the Road, 

The Gladsome Shephers find the Nascent GOD! 

And view the Infant conscious of his Birth, 

Smiling bespeak Salvation to the Earth. 


“For when the importent Aera first drew near 
In which the great Messiah should appear; 
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And to accomplish his redeeming love, 
Resign awhile his glorious Throne above; 
Beneath our Form should every Woe sustain, 
And by triumphant suffering fix his Reign, 
Should for lost Man in Tortures yield his Breath, 
Dying to save us from eternal Death! 

Oh mystic Union!—Salutary Grace! 
Incarnate God our Nature should embrace! 
That Diety should stoop to our Disguise! 
That man recov’d should regain the skies! 
Dejected Adam! from thy grave ascend, 

And view the Serpants Deadly Malice end : 
Adoring bless th’ Almighty’s boundless Grace 
That gave his son a Ransome for they Race! 
Oh never let me Soul this Day forget, 

But pay in graitfull praise her Annual Debt, 
When Time, and Sin, and Death” 


“TRUE HAPPINESS. 
“These are the things, which once possess’d 
Will make a life that’s truly Bless’d. 
A Good Estate on Healthy Soil, 
Not got by Vice, nor yet by toil ; 
Round a warm Fire, a Pleasant Toke, 
With Chimney over free from Smoke: 
A Strength entire, A Sparkling bowl, 
A quit Wife a quiet Soul, 
A Mind as well as body, whole 
Prudent Simplicity, constant Friends, 
A Diet which no art Commends; 
A Merry Night without much Drinking 
A Happy Thought without much thinking ; 
Each Night by Quiet Sleeps made Short 
A Will to be but what thou art: 
Possess’d of these, all else defy 
And Neither wish nor fear to Die 
These are things, which once possess’d 
Will make a life that’s truly bless’d.” 


The latter part of the volume contains the 
famous “ Rules of Civility,” by which Wash- 
ington governed his conduct. 

Four years after his affair with Betsy Faunt- 
leroy, Washington became enamored of Miss 
Mary Phillipse, the daughter of a prominent 
and wealthy Englishman, Frederick P. Phil- 
lipse, who lived in a superb mansion on the 
bank of the Hudson, near West Point. 
While on a journey to Boston in 1756 he 
met this young lady at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Colonel Beverly Robinson, 
who lived in the same locality. After afew 
weeks’ acquaintance he proposed to her, and 
was frankly informed that she was engaged 
to marry another. The successful suitor was 
Captain Roger Morris, a companion at arms, 
who, like Washington, was an aid to General 
Braddock in the fatal Indian campaign. 
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Miss Phillipse was two years older than 
Washington, having been born at Yonkers, 
July 3, 1730. Her husband fought on the 
British side during the Revolution, and her 
family were all royalists. In 1778, Mrs. 
Morris and her sister Mrs, Robinson were 
accused of acting as spies for the British, 
were arrested and imprisoned, and their 
property was confiscated. It was in the 
Phillipse house that Benedict Arnold was re- 
siding when he betrayed his country, and 
from their grounds he took the boat which 
carried him into the British lines when his 
treachery was discovered. Madame Jumel, 
the French woman who married Aaron Burr, 
afterwards purchased the estate and lived 
upon it. 

Two years after Washington was jilted by 
Miss Phillipse, and when he had just returned 
from Fort du Quesne, he went to Williams- 
burg in military dress attended by an or- 
derly. While crossing Williams’ Ferry over 
the Pamunkey River, a branch of the York, 
he was accosted by a venerable gentleman 
named Chamberlayn, who had learned his 
identity, and invited to rest for a while at his 
house in the neighborhood. Washington at 
first declined, as his business with the gov- 
ernor at Williamsburg was urgent, but finally 
consented to stop for dinner. Having arrived 
at the hospitable mansion, he was introduced 
to the family and a number of guests, among 
them a charming and beautiful widow who 
lived near by. There was a mutual attrac- 
tion, and instead of departing immediately 
after dinner, Washington remained through 
the afternoon, and finally consented to pass 
the night. In the morning he proceeded 
upon his way, and having transacted his 
business at Williamsburg, returned to Mr. 
Chamberlayn’s and spent several days. 

The beautiful widow was Martha Dandridge 
Custis, the daughter of John Dandridge, 
whose husband, Daniel Parke Custis, died a 
year or so previous, leaving her two children, 
and a large fortune in lands and money. She 
was born in New Kent County in 1732, was 
married at seventeen, and when Washing- 
ton first met her was twenty-six years 
old, and in the richest bloom of woman- 
hood. She hada fine residence at Williams- 
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burg—‘“‘the six chimney house” it was 
called—and a plantation near the city, with 
$100,000 of bonds and mortgages in her 
strong box. Itis said that the day after she 
accepted Washington she planted a yew tree 
in the garden behind the “six chimney 
house,” a symbol of devotion and constancy. 

The marriage took place at the residence 
of the bride on the 17th of January, 1759— 
about six months after the first meeting— 
and the ceremony was followed by a recep- 
tion. Washington was attending a session 
of the House of Burgesses at Williamsburg, 
then the capital of Virginia, and at its close 
removed with his wife and her two little chil- 
dren to Mount Vernon. 

In the following September he wrote his 
cousin Richard, declining an invitation to 
visit England : 

“Tam now, I believe, fixed at this seat, with an 
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agreeable consort, for life. And hope to find more 
happiness in retirement than I ever experienced 
amidst a wild bustling world.” 


The unsatisfied yearning to have children 
of his own was frequently disclosed in his 
diary, and in letters to friends, but Wash- 
ington was devoted to his stepchildren, and 
loved to have little “ Patsy’ and Nellie Cus- 
tis at his side. 

The engraving which first appeared among 
a collection of ‘the ladies of the republican 
court,” many years ago, and was afterwards 
hung in the “best room” of so many thou- 
sands of households as that of Washington’s 
wife, was really a portrait of Betty Lewis, his 
sister, and the original, with a companion 
piece by the same artist, of her husband, Mr. 
Fielding Lewis, still belongs to the family of 
Colonel Lewis W. Washington, and hangsin 
the parlor of their mansion “‘ Marmion.” 


PASSAGE. 


BY DR. WILHELM HAACKE, 


TRANSLATED FOR “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


N late summer and fall, when the days 
become shorter and the nights cooler, 
when the wind blows over the stubble 

and the grapes begin to ripen, a large num- 
ber of feathered singers leave the woods and 
gardens, the fields and brooks of the father- 
land which they have made their home 
during the spring and summer, to seek other 
climes. They are accompanied on their 
southward trip by other wanderers, that, 
though they do not charm us with lovely 
tunes, are yet well known and well liked on 
German commons. From the north come 
birds that either spend a large share of the 
year in Germany, or, as birds of passage, 
merely stop here to brood, then continue 
their journey to their winter retreats in the 
Mediterranean countries or in Africa. But 
many birds that brood in Germany remain 
with us all the year, even during the inclem- 
ent months, and thus we are able to distin- 
guish between summer and winter birds, birds 
of passage and all-the-year-round birds. 


“ DAHEIM.” 


Of the questions that arise, we will try at 
least to answer why, during the winter, 
birds of passage forsake the places where 
they brood, and what shows them the way to 
the milder south; but these questions, 
especially the latter, are among the greatest 
mysteries of the whole animal world, which, 
though they have occupied the attention of 
the oldest authors, cannot be much better 
explained by modern investigators than by 
the son of the wilderness or the thinker of 
classic antiquity. 

The cause of autumn migration is doubt- 
less in many cases a diminution of food 
upon the approach of winter, when many 
insect-eating birds especially are not able 
to find suitable nourishment in sufficient 
quantities. Lack of food has much more 
to do, in all cases, with bird-migration than 
wintry weather, although usually the latter 
is considered the chief factor of yearly 
migrations; but experiments have shown 
that the cold affects birds very little. In 
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winter time, at our zodlogical gardens, 
Australian birds and other feathered natives 
of extremely warm countries have hatched 
their young outdoors in spite of snow and 
ice; which would show that it is not the 
cold that hinders the birds’ performance of 
their chief mission, but that they can rear 
their young when proper and abundant food 
is obtainable. From this fact we may sup- 
pose that our.German summer birds would 
not desert us if they found here in winter 
food of the proper quantity and quality. 

But why do not those birds that spend 
their winters on the sunny coasts of the 
Mediterranean or in the rank forests and 
savannas of Africa, remain there through- 
out the year? It cannot be a lack of food 
that drives them northward again. Indeed 
scarcely any reason can be found to account 
for their return other than a passionate love 
for the home of their birth, for a bird has a 
great attachment to the place of its fledgling- 
hood, its courtship, and old age. Birds 


that are recognizable by some peculiar- 
ity, such as cuckoos with a false call, or 


other birds of passage marked by a white 
feather in wing or tail, have been found to 
return regularly for many years to the same 
abode; and the stork’s attachment to its 
nest is proverbial. Consequently, love for 
their native place may be the underlying 
cause of the spring migration of birds, 
while lack of food in the winter may account 
for that in the fall. 

But what tells the birds in the fall that it 
is time for their departure and in the spring 
that their home return need no longer be 
delayed? Whether or not the weather has 
something to do with the departure of the 
birds is uncertain. Occasionally the return 
of swallows or nightingales may be retarded 
by bad weather, but many seabirds return 
to their breeding places with calendar-like 
regularity. Whether the weather is calm or 
stormy, warm or cold, the puffins of the 
northern seas are found at their breeding 
places as punctually as if their migrations 
were regulated by clockwork. Now, whether 
these birds have traveled a long way to 
their summer stations, we do not know, but 
other birds that it is certain come from a 
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great distance, arrive at their nesting places. 
with scarcely less punctuality. Likewise 
many birds depart with remarkable regular- 
ity. For this regularity of migration there 
is only one explanation that is at all plau- 
sible. It is that possibly the position of 
the afternoon sun, more possibly the location 
of the morning sun when it appears over 
the horizon and the place where it vanishes 
again at night, tell the birds that the day 
for their migration has come. 

Even if we might hope some day to 
ascertain the fundamental principles and 
motives for bird migration, science offers. 
very slight prospect of ever disclosing what 
tells the birds their way. 

The distinguished Russian naturalist and 
traveler, Von Middendorff, observed that 
the direction of migration of most Siberian 
birds in the spring is toward the Taimoor 
Peninsula, where is found one of the 
magnetic poles of the earth. He therefore 
concluded that it must be the earth’s mag- 
netic currents that showed the migrating 
birds their way. But the direction of birds’ 
flight in other countries did not substantiate 
this explanation. In North America, for 
example, the spring migration does not take: 
place in the direction of the magnetic pole. 
We therefore cannot accept this explana- 
tion. 

Professor Mobius has conjectured that 
birds which undertake extended journeys 
across the sea are guided by the direction 
of the billows’ rolling. That this is possible, 
at least for calm sea regions, whose billows 
always follow one direction, cannot be 
denied, but for the stormy waters of the 
north Atlantic ocean, where the wind blows 
with great irregularity from all points of 
the compass, a regular direction of the bil- 
lows cannot be the explanation; indeed it 
is not supposable that the American gold- 
ringed pipers that come to the Bermuda 
Islands with great punctuality find a reliable 
guide in the mere succession of waves. 

Nor does Middendorff’s conjecture that 
birds possess a special sense of locality, 
seem to bear much light on the question. 
Many wild tribes possess a sense of locality 


that is incomprehensible to Europeans: 
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because it is not known what the external 
points of observation are that direct these 
children of nature on their way, knowledge 
that we must have before man’s sense of 
locality can help us answer our question. 
When Middendorff by questioning the 
Samojeds in regard to the means that enable 
them to find a certain direction on the end- 
less tundras, tried to find an explanation for 
the sense of location among animals, the 
people looked in blank astonishment at his 
queries, such a common thing as recognizing 
a certain way on the tundras being to them 
axiomatic. Finally they baffled him by the 
question: What teaches the little Arctic 
fox to find its way over the endless tundras? 
Thus Middendorff was immediately referred 
back to animals when he tried to learn 
about their sense of locality by studying the 
same trait in men. 

Pigeon specialists assert that the carrier 
pigeon can find its way back only when it 
knows the region well enough to recognize 
landmarks. The routes of migrating birds 
have been made an object of investigation 


by many naturalists, foremost among whom 
may be mentioned the Swedish bird student 


Palmén. One of the routes goes along the 
valley of the Rhine, and from there over-to 
the valley of the Rhone; at the Mediter- 
ranean Sea it divides, one arm stretching to 
the west coast of Italy and Sicily, a second 
to Corsica and Sardinia, and a third follows 
the south coast of France and the east coast 
of Spain, all three continuing to Africa. 

In order to make Palmén’s many different 
routes of passage conform with the great 
regularity of the migrations, it must be re- 
membered that each variety of bird goes 
its own path, and that these paths become 
one only when the different varieties of 
migrating birds happen to meet. If birds 
follow landmarks in their flight, then each 
variety has its own landmarks. 

The thought that landmarks indicate the 
route is plausible enough, and it is even 
more plausible that young birds learn the 
exact route from the old birds. In regard 
to the latter point Palmén assures us that 
migrating birds are led by the older and 
stronger individuals, and that the birds and 
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other animals who lose their way are young 
ones of the last season, who never before 
have taken the journey. The accuracy of 
the observation that the strongest birds lead 
the way, granted, it is not yet established 
that the oldest birds are the foremost. It 
has been more apparent that the young 
birds of many species precede their parents 
in the fall migration, their first journey 
southward. 

But there are birds which do not migrate 
in flocks. While swallows set out from 
Europe in great swarms, other birds of pas- 
sage leave us quietly, each individual at his 
own risk. Neither does the same species 
of bird always travel in one established 
mode. The field larks that appeared in the 
fall on the northwest coast of England 
straggled along in successive groups instead 
of coming in a massed flock; but a little 
while later the selfsame variety of birds left 
the British Isles in immense swarms, on 
their way south. 

It is indeed possible that every bird found 
on the passage follows unintentionally its 
fellows who have preceded him; but in a 
long journey across the sea it would not be 
easy for the straggler to keep his friends in 
view. It may certainly be believed that the 
bird that leads a flock may previously have 
found its way back; but not all birds of 
passage fly in swarms. Besides it has been 
ascertained years ago and again lately that 
the young of many varieties of birds, having 
been separated from the older birds, 
migrate, and by another route than was 
pursued by the older birds. How could 
those departed give a knowledge of the 
way to those inexperienced in traveling? 

It must therefore be supposed that knowl- 
edge of the route for migration must be 
inherited. Yet little would be gained by 
granting this supposition, for many, if not 
indeed most, birds fly so high that they 
could scarcely make sure of anything on 
the route. According to Gitke, who ob- 
served the migration of birds for half a 
century at Heligoland, birds when once 
fairly launched at good speed, fly at such a 
great height that river valleys, even of the 
Rhine and the Rhone, and divisions of land 
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such as Corsica and Sardinia, must to their 
sight have diminished in size almost to the 
vanishing point. But that birds can fly at 
the height of five thousand meters and 
more, is certain. 

It has been said that the intense cold 
prevailing in the upper strata of the air 
would prevent birds from flying at such 
heights. But most birds can endure intense 
cold. Its feathers keep the bird warm, and 
if occasionally the feet and legs of im- 
prisoned birds freeze, that does not show 
that cold would be of great injury to flying 
birds. Observation has at least shown that 
birds fly high on their migrations. 

There are birds that apparently do not 
need to look carefully for the right way, 
since they hurry off in a single flight across 
the whole breadth of Europe. Further- 


more, varieties of birds are known that 
make their migrations at night, and seldom 
come to a stop on the whole trip from their 
brooding place to their winter retreat. Opin- 
ions against these conclusions may be rife; 
but doubters will be silenced when they re- 


call that in New Zealand there live cuckoos 
of which it is known that they make no rest 
in their migration, since they have the wide 
ocean to fly over which separates New 
Zealand from New Guinea, their winter 
resort. 

In fact observations, and especially those 
made by the renowned Gatke in Heligoland, 
that bird observatory, prove that bird migra- 
tion is conducted not only at remarkable 
heights, but also with astonishing rapidity. 
He found that migrating hooded crows in 
the autumn passed over Heligoland from 
8 a.m. until 2 p.m. Moreover it was well 
established that birds of this kind arrived 
on the coast of Lincolnshire, in England, 
between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. If the birds 
arriving at England were the same that left 
Heligoland on the day stated, they must 
have traveled about thirty miles in an hour. 
Some have indeed doubted whether it is 
possible for crows to do this; but Gitke 
has ascribed to other birds on the wing a 
much greater fleetness. He believes that 
the blue-throated warbler flies in nine hours 
from Mildelta to Heligoland, and he has 
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established beyond objection that curlews, 
fen-snipes and plovers make the stretch 
from Heligoland to the oyster bed westward 
of the island, a distance of a German mile, 
in a single minute, which would be at the 
rate of sixty German miles an hour. Birds 
that fly with such rapidity know their way 
and are not obliged to look out for landmarks. 

If one still desires an explanation for the 
great mystery of bird migration, there being 
nothing else that will answer, he will have 
to accept the theory of hereditary knowl- 
edge, a knowledge of the unfailing stars. 
The Great Bear and Orion appeared at the 
same time in our region, even when the 
divisions of land and water were very 
different than they are to-day. That the 
stars are the guides for birds, agrees with 
the fact that they fly at remarkable heights, 
often above the clouds and that wanderers 
lose their way when they stray into clouds 
and mists. 

On starlight nights straggling birds are 
seldom noticed. When the sky is overcast, 
when the night is dark, but especially when 
a fine rain is falling, multitudes of traveling 
birds are heard. Then they call often, 
doubtless for the purpose of keeping near 
each other; and often great numbers of 
them bound against the windows of light- 
houses, Thus Gatke has observed that 
on October 28, 1882, from ten o’clock at 
night till the next morning, golden-crested 
wrens bumped like snowflakes against the 
lighthouse of Heligoland, and that on the 
following day golden-crested wrens sat on 
every square foot of Heligoland. 

Toward the end of the summer, along 
into the fall, it was not a rare occurrence on 
dark nights to see, through the light of 
street lamps, birds flying over inland cities. 
The experienced observer recognizes by its 
call the curlew and the strand-snipe, sea- 
swallow and sea-gull, and occasionally hears 
even the flap of wings. But no bird is 
visible in the darkness. On dark nights no 
stars appear; then it is that the straying 
bird loses his way. The stars are the most 
plausible guides to birds in their migrations. 
But only the future can tell us whether they 
really serve in that capacity. 
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THE DRAMA AND THE NOVEL. 


WHATEVER may be the objections to 
novel-reading and to attendance upon theat- 
rical performances, the novel and the drama 
are probably permanent forces in civiliza- 
tion and must be so regarded. In some 
form or other fiction has always been attract- 
ive to the human imagination and has never 
failed to influence it. A story of tragedy or 
comedy, an epic or a lyric of life, appeals to 
an elemental taste which neither ignorance 
nor culture can obliterate. There is doubt- 
less a principle at the bottom of this general 
truth which demands universal recognition 
and respect and the sooner we meet the 
conditions of it with liberal intelligence the 
better off we shall be. 

Viewed broadly the drama is but a novel 
arranged and fitted for realistic, personal 
presentation on the stage; it is a romance 
or society story to be set forth in imitation 
of life in the concrete by persons represent- 
ing the imaginary actors, instead of being 
read and so realized in the abstract. Thus 
regarded the play is the novel reduced to 
example, as we might say, and set before us 
in flesh and blood. It is a poem material- 
ized, a romance exemplified by application 
to life, a novel of manners and morals made 
real by actual exhibition. 

It would seem that whatever harm or good 
can come of indulging in a taste for fiction 
must be referred to the nature of the partic- 
ular case in hand and not to any sweeping 
objection or favorable accounting applicable 
to fiction in general. We all read Shakes- 
peare and Dickens; but some of us who 
read them strenuously object to seeing even 
the best of Shakespeare’s plays presented 
on the stage. We permit our children to 
study Chaucer and yet recoil from letting 
them see much cleaner stories than the Can- 
terbury Tales, absolutely clean stories in- 
deed, when acted to the life. 

Perhaps it is time that we adapt our vision 
to a new light and take intelligent cognizance 
of what the drama and the novel should be 


and of what should be our attitude regard- 
ing them. Certainly it is too late to think of 
abolishing them, and the most inveterate and 
indiscriminate play-goer and novel-reader 
will admit that reform is needed. It would 
seem that there must be a safe middle 
ground whereon thoughtful and right-minded 
people can come together to use their influ- 
ence for a pure spirit in the production of 
the novel and the drama so that the power 
exerted by fiction on the stage and in books 
shall not be destructive of high morals and 
subversive of good manners. 


ARE THE CHURCHES NEGLECTING THE 
POOR? 

Tuis is a question which may be answered 
in both ways because the word Joor has be- 
come very indefinite; there are poor and 
poor. Nine tenths, at least, of the persons 
who compose our churches are poor and not 
less than one tenth are poor enough to be 
relieved in trying seasons by their brethren. 
If we employ another term and say working 
people, it can hardly be doubted that the 
majority of them attend churches. We 
cannot divide by saying “the church and 
the masses,” for the masses are in the 
church; if they are not, church statistics are 
all wrong. So that whether we say poor, 
working people or masses, the churches 
cannot be said to neglect them as a body. 
Many persons belonging to these classes 
are neglected. The extent of the neglect 
cannot be measured precisely, nor need it 
be; for the nature of the neglect, the 
quality of it, and the causes of it, more 
nearly concern us. 

Every church ¢ends to be a social club; 
the tendency seldom goes to its goal, but it 
is always at work. The thoroughly bad 
habit of wearing the best clothes to church, 
the expectation of a certain smartness and 
fashionableness in the dress of a con- 
gregation, draws a line against people who 
are shabby and have not grace enough to 
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forget it and forgive their brethren for being 
better dressed. It is true that there is a 
kind of piety in clean and fresh clothing; 
and many would blush to appear in the 
Lord’s house clothed in office or kitchen 
garments. This brand of piety has some 
claims to respect; in many hearts it is 
associated very closely with the proprieties 
of sincere worship. But it does tend to ex- 
clude the man with a shabby coat and his 
wife with her last year’s bonnet. If we 
went to church in everyday attire, we should 
look less like a smart social club and some 
of the poor would worship with us in a 
more comfortable frame of mind; some 
other poor would not stay away. Still, a 
large company of poor people would be 
missed. 

The Salvation Army furnishes information 
about those whom we do not reach at all 


and cannot reach without a new kind of- 


force. It must be remembered, however, 


that the Salvation Army originated in a city 
where poverty sinks to deeper depths than 
we know, and that in London it has made a 


hand to hand fight with the saloon. Our 
cities afford a narrower field, on a higher 
level, for the same kind of work; and we 
must not ignore the large work done on 
these lowest levels of American life by 
churches. It is far more effectively done 
by the Salvation Army because that army is 
constructed for exactly such fighting. For 
the greater part the poor we neglect are the 
saloon poor, and winning them is a militant 
enterprise. 

To the degraded poor we must add the 
de-classed, the men and women who have 
wandered from their place, from their proper 
setting in homes and communities, the 
friendless strangers who have fled to the 
city to hide wounds or to secure employment. 
They are a large body in a great city, and 
by proper method they can be reached and 
restored to human fellowship by the churches. 
And it is only just to say that a considerable 
number of these lost sheep are annually 
found and brought back by the agents of 
the churches. 

The three groups of poor—the shabby, 
the declassed or vagrant, and the degraded— 
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are all reached by the Salvation Army, 
though it is best equipped for rescuing the 
victims of bad habits and of vices. Is the 
Salvation Army to be left to deal with the 
neglected portion of the poor? Certainly 
not. But if churches are to fight hand to 
hand with saloons and gambling houses for 
human souls, they must go about it in some 
new way. ‘The first step would seem to be 
better organization for saving men’s bodies. 
We do not mean a larger charity, more 
giving of food and clothing. Unless such 
giving is necessary it is rather an evil than 
a good; and ¢o make charity unnecessary is 
the Christian ideal. To put people on their 
feet, and in the way of self-maintenance— 
to help them to help themselves—this is a 
duty to the physical life of the poor which 
our churches do not distinctly recognize, 
which they are not organized to perform. 

If we are to save a lost man we must first 
put him in the way of earning his bread. 
We have come to a time when temporal sal- 
vation is for a multitude a condition preced- 
ent of spiritual salvation. The wretched 
people increase among us because we are as 
yet disqualified, or at least wot qualified, for 
corporal salvage—having organized our- 
selves for soul salvage. It is easy to see 
that the churches need arms and hands 
fitted for difficult, delicate, and strenuous 
work for the economic well-being of the 
physically lost people. 

The poor require of Christians three 
things: charity for temporary need ; spiritual 
light and culture; economic salvation. The 
churches have not failed to meet the first 
two; they have hardly realized as yet that 
the last is also an imperious demand of 
their faith. John Wesley's old rules en- 
joined “doing good to men’s bodies,” and 
he did not neglect that in its economic 
aspect. In this country, the swift rush to 
dense populations, including vast numbers 
of foreign poor, has not afforded us time to 
catch all the meanings of our new life asa 
populous nation with large cities and many 
wretched people, but if we look about us we 
shall see a great need of bringing church 
work to bear upon the physical salvation of 
men. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION.* 
DEATH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


On December 17 the press dispatches announced that Robert Louis 

Stevenson, most popularly known as a novelist though not less 

eminent as an essayist, died at his home at Apia, Samoa, on Decem- 

ber 3, and had been buried on the summit of Pala Mountain. His 

death was caused by a stroke of apoplexy. He was born in Edinburgh, 

Scotland, November 13, 1850. His father was a lighthouse builder and 

his grandfather the inventor of the revolving light. He attended the 

Edinburgh schools and after a course at the University of Edinburgh, 

studied engineering but soon gave up the task and began the study of law, 

which he finally relinquished te take up literature as a profession. From 

his boyhood Stevenson had been inclined to a literary career, and his 

eminent place in literature was won in the face of the heaviest odds, his 

weak lungs and delicate frame making a continuous search for health the 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, necessity of his life. This it was that led him to the South Pacific Islands, 
where he finally took up his residence in Apia, the principal Samoan town. Mr. Stevenson first visited 
the United States in 1879, crossing the ocean as a steerage passenger and journeying to California in an 
emigrant train that he might obtain material which he could not otherwise get for a new novel. In San 
Francisco he met Mrs. Samuel Osbourne, who afterwards became his wife, and who survives him. Lloyd 
Osbourne, Mr. Stevenson’s stepson, was his collaborator in the works of recent years written in his island 


home. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Stevenson’s success in the field of literature has been substan- 


tially evidenced by large sales of his books, especially the latest editions, it is reported that he died believing 
that his popularity as an author was waning. The following long list comprises the most important of his 


books in the order of their production: “An Inland Voyage,” “Virginibus Puerisque,” “New Arabian 
Nights,” “Treasure Island,” “ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” “Kidnapped,” “The Merry Men and Other Tales,” “ Underwoods,” “Memories and Portraits,” 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” “In the Wrong Box,” in collaboration with Lloyd Osbourne, “ Ballads,” 
“Across the Plains,” “ David Balfour,” “ Island Nights’ Entertainments,” “ Three Plays,” in collaboration 
with W. E. Henley, “The Wreckers,” and “ The Ebb-Tide,” both in collaboration with Lloyd Osbourne. 
The book by which Mr. Stevenson was most widely known was probably “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” Of the two novels upon which he was engaged at the time of his death, one, “St. Ives,” 
is thought to have been completed. ' 


happy in the delineation of a rascal. Indeed, his 
romances are a gallery of rogues. To some “ Kid- 


The Critic. (New York, N. Y.) 
It is true, he never produced the “great work ” 
Others at 


that was so confidently expected from him (unless 

“Treasure Island” be accounted as such work) ; but 

his mastery of his craft, the brilliancy of his style, 

which adapted itself to every subject, mood and 

phase, and his rare imagination made whatever came 

from his pen an event in the world of English letters. 
Boston Journal. (Boston, Mass.) 

The career of Mr. Stevenson was full of contrasts 
and contradictions. He wrote of perilous adventure 
and wild incident; his own fight was a prolonged 
struggle forlife. To the world at large heis best known 
by his story of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which is 
not the greatest or most characteristic of his books. 

Asa novelist, Mr. Stevenson was first of all an in- 
ventor of enthralling incident. He was particularly 

*This department, together with the book, “ Europe in the 


Nineteenth Century,”’ constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. Course, for 
the reading of which a seal is given. 
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napped” is the finest of his romances. 
the mention of his name will think of “ Treasure Is- 
land.” But certain of his short stories are undoubt- 
edly the choicest, the most perfect fruits of his imagi- 
nation. Weare too near Mr. Stevenson to judge 
calmly of his work. Yetit may not be presumptuous 
to declare that another generation will know him as 
the essayist who wrote novels. Surely are his essays 
among the most delightful of all books of the last 50 
years. It is not so much the critical judgment dis- 
played in them that fascinates, although the acumen 
of the critic is indisputable. The charm of digres- 
sion, the half humorous, half ironical fancy, the gen- 
erous appreciation of all that is pure and noble, the 
trumpet praise of all that which is of good report, 
the fiery indignation kindled by the thought of 
meanness, the broad humanity that knows the power 
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of temptation, and has compassion for the weak and 
the unfortunate, draw all hearts toward this essayist. 
And as his books are generous and pure and brave, 
so was the man himself, who at last found perfect 
health on the far off isle in the South Sea. 
Philadelphia Press. ( Pa.) 

With the death of Robert Louis Stevenson the 
greatest master of English style whom the last half 
century—future criticism may easily say the last cen- 
tury—has seen is added to the short list of those 
who have dignified the English tongue by overcom- 
ing its manifold difficulties of expression through a 
supreme and successful sense of form. He was 
wont himself to speak modestly of George Meredith 
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as his master, to wish that he could write like Hardy, 
to regret the absence of motive and purpose in his 
work, but when time applies its remorseless acid to 
the work of the past fifty years his will outlast all 
the rest and shine with the luster of “fame’s great 
antiseptic style.” There has been in the letters of his 
day prose more profound, analysis more keen, more 
vigorous spiritual forces, romance of an ampler air 
and a more recondite and penetrating fiction ; but no- 
where in this day has there been any man and in no 
day have there been more than three or four men of 
his tongue with his matchless and unmated power to 
make English say precisely what he intended it 
should say in a form lucent, living, and beautiful. 


CONGRESS AND THE REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 


THE plan advocated by the secretary of the treasury in his annual report, for the reform of the 
currency, and which President Cleveland outlined and endorsed in his annual message to Congress, subse- 
quently took the form of a bill which was reported to the Lower House of Congress without modification 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency after a week had been spent in public hearings. The bill as 
presented in the House immediately provoked general criticism and after a few days’ debate, when it 
became apparent that sufficient support could not be obtained to insure its passage, it was promptly with- 
drawn and a substitute proposed. This second bill, which Secretary Carlisle is credited with framing, is 
in a sense a compromise measure and does not change the general features of the original bill, of which 
The substitute removes the original proposition to make all national banks 


however it is a modification. 
issuing circulating notes jointly liable for the immediate payment of the notes of failed banks and provides 
for the distribution of this liability over the period required to complete the safety fund by the tax of one 


half of one percent per annum. As at first drawn, the bill required the present banks to surrender their 
bonds held to secure existing bank circulation before July 1, 1895, and this proposition the substitute 
amends by providing that the present banks may come into the new system or not as they desire. The 
new bill further provides that treasury certificates of deposit of legal-tender notes, as well as legal tenders 
themselves, may be received as security for bank circulation and it provides also that the notes of failed 
banks not redeemed upon presentation shall bear interest at the rate of six per cent per annum until 
thirty days after notice is given that the funds are available for their redemption. In its provisions relat- 
ing to the conduct of state banks the substitute is much more strict and definite than the original bill. 
The preliminary struggle for the passage of the new bill resulted in the defeat of its advocates on January 
9, when the proposition to limit debate and fix a time for the final vote on the measure was rejected by a 
rising vote of 1o1 to 92 and then by an aye and nay voteof 129 to 124. The future action of Congress is 
entirely problematical. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) tender notes temporarily. It would not serve this 


The administration followed the advice we gave 
it, and amended its original Currency bill by striking 
out the whole of it but the enacting clause. Un- 
fortunately, it has not stopped at this point in its 
foolish effort to bring on financial disaster. It has 
presented a new bill which differs in unimportant 
details from the old one, but which is quite as mis- 
chievous in its tendencies. 

(/nd.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

Mr. Springer’s new Currency bill is an improve- 
ment on the Carlisle bill, but it contains the two 
principal defects of that measure, namely, state- 
bank notes and the 30 per cent greenback deposit. 
The latter cannot be considered a banking measure 
at all. 
government to get rid of the bother of its legal- 


It is simply a method of enabling the 


purpose unless the banks would consent to take out 
circulation on those conditions, and we do not think 
that they would. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

Congressman Bryan’s speech in the House on the 
currency question is significant as the signal fora 
separation between those economists who believe 
that the government should quit the banking busi- 
ness altogether and those who believe that it should 
monopolize the issue of currency. It is quite safe 
to assert that there is no possibility of effecting a 
reconciliation these antagonistic 
schools in the brief interval before the close of the 
session. 

( Financial.) Bradstreets. (New York, N. Y.) 

The hearings before the House Committee on 


between two 
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brought into the fore- 


Banking and Currency 
ground one fact, at any rate, namely, that the 


demand for the retirement of the legal tender notes 
is pressed by advocates of almost every plan sug- 
gested for the reform of the currency, and that it is 
the most strongly supported of all the currency 
proposals before the House. 
looking to this end at least should and might be had 
at the present session. 
(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

It has been pretended that this reform would 
simplify the currency, but Bill No. 2 
the contrary; it creates a newkind of bank notes, 


Some legislation 


does exactly 


against which no bonds would be deposited, and on 
which it would not be stated that they are so 
secured, and besides creates forty-four new kinds of 
state-bank notes, each depending for security upon 
such regulations as the different states may enact, 
and on the fidelity of the officers of different states. 
As there is absolutely nothing in the new plan to 
make state banks less dangerous, nothing to equal- 
ize their taxes with those of national banks, nothing 
to restrict their issues to notes of $10 or more, and 
nothing to keep within safe or decent limits their 
issues of currency, it follows that there is nothing to 
give national banks a chance for existence in com- 
petition with wild-cat state banks, nothing to pre- 
vent the destruction of the national system, and 
therefore nothing to prevent the rapid sale of about 
$200,000,000 United States bonds now held by 
national banks, with all the disastrous consequences 
of such sale. 
(Dem.) The Dispatch. (Richmond, Va.) 

The substitute will meet many of the objections 
urged against the pending bill and will permit of an 
easy transition on the part of national banks from 
the existing system to the new system. Thus there 
will be less disturbance of business than would 
otherwise occur. 

(Rep.) Chicago Inter-Ocean. (Iil.) 

It seems to be the temper of the administration 
to rush blindly into a radically new currency system, 
without pausing to consider the probable effect of it 
upon the monetary interest of the country. 
stroke of legislation might overthrow our present 
finances and precipitate an appalling panic. 

(Dem.) Memphis Commercial-Appeal. ( Tenn.) 

The Carlisle currency plan has “ got into politics,” 
and there is very little chance that the measure will 
be considered on its merits. Independent of the 
partisan bias of the discussion, there seems to be 
nothing like unity of opinion among the financial 
wiseacres that have been clamoring for a rehabilita- 
In Congress and out, 
the discussion is a wild Babel of tuneless tongues, 
of clashing opinions, of theories crossing each other 
at every possible angle. Everybody is dissatisfied 
with the present condition of things, but it is hard 


One 


tion of our currency system. 
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to find any three that agree with each other as to 
the way to reform it. It seems that our wise men 
have started to build a Babel tower to the heaven of 
sound currency, and have been smitten with a con- 
fusion of tongues. 
(Rep.) The Bee. (Omaha, Neb.) 

Doubtless the substitute is an improvement on 
the original bill. 
But the changes reported have not eliminated all the 


It could not well be otherwise. 


objectionable features, so that the new bill is far 
from being a perfect plan of currency reform. It 
still proposes to give the country a state-bank cur- 
rency, to which the objections heretofore urged 
remain in full force. 
provisions to the national banks than the Carlisle 


It is less oppressive in its 


bill, but it offers no additional inducement to these 
institutions to increase their circulation. 
(/nd.) The News. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

It seems clear that the new bill is an improve- 
ment overtheold one. The debate has thus already 
accomplished a good purpose. It will now turn 
If that can stand the 
ordeal of discussion in and out of Congress, it will 
be reasonably safe to passit. If it cannot, it can 
be amended again. 


upon the new measure. 


(/nd.) San Francisco Argonaut. ( Cal.) 

What warrant there is for government going into 
the banking business is a tough conundrum. Is 
there any reason why Congress should manage banks 
rather than tanneries, or distilleries, or woolen-mills ? 
The business of banking has no dependence on the 
conduct of public affairs. The proper business of a 
bank is to receive money from those who have it, 
and to lend it to those who want it. An issue 
department is not a necessary branch of a bank, and 
under a sound banking system, such as we have in 
this state, will rarely be an adjunct. Business 
would be safer and banking business more satisfac- 
tory if there were no banks of issue anywhere; if 
the government called in its notes, and commercial 
exchanges were effected with the aid of gold and 
silver, of which we have some $1,200,000,000 in 
actual or potential coinage. The people of the 
East object to handling specie. Let them get over 
their horror of coin. England has no paper money 
for less than five pounds; France has no paper 
money for less than a hundred francs; yet both 
countries are said to do a large business—almost as 
large as that of either New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston, although eastern people may not believe it. 

(Dem.) Fort Worth Gazette. ( Texas.) 

The withdrawal by the administration of its 
financial measure before it reached a vote in Con- 
gress and the substitution of another with material 
changes from its original plan is a public confession 
of its weakness and uncertainty in dealing with this 
question. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE RAILROAD POOL BILL. 


THE Raidroad Pool bill, an amendment to the Interstate Commerce law authorizing railroads to pool 
their earnings, passed the House of Representatives December 11 by a vote of 170 to 110. The bill prac- 
tically repeals Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce law, one of its most stringent provisions, forbidding 
“ different and competing common carriers to enter into any contract, agreement, or arrangement for the 
division among themselves or with other carriers of the whole or any portion of their traffic, or any of their 
gross or net earnings.” The amendment makes it possible for railroads to contract with each other for 
the division and apportionment of competitive traffic and grants to them the privilege of pooling their 
earnings resulting from such traffic. The Interstate Commerce Commission substantially favored the 
restoration of the pooling system and in its last annual report emphasized one of the chief disadvantages 
of the original law in the statement that “it is probable that a large amount of competitive traffic has been 
handled at such low rates that it became a source of loss rather than revenue.” Added to the suggestion 
of the Commission for the change in the law was the appeal of merchants representing all sections of 
the country. The amendment places anumber of safeguards about the pooling privilege in that it 
empowers the Commission “to observe the working, operation, and effect of every such pooling contract” 
making it obligatory on the part of the Commission to regulate and modify pooling contracts in accord- 
ance with its judgment and conferring upon it the power to withhold approval or terminate contracts in 
cases of extreme necessity. Opinion differs widely as to the wisdom and justice of the amendment which 


it has been predicted would be promptly passed by the Senate. 


(lnd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

There is every reason to believe that the proposed 
law will be an improvement on existing conditions. 
The Railroad Pooling bill is not in fact a radical 
measure. It leaves undisturbed the laws against 
unlawful combinations to raise the prices of the 
necessaries of life and simply permits the railroad 
companies to carry on their business in a rational 
way, subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the agreements into which they may 
enter. The Senate should promptly pass the House 
bill, and thus enable the country to make experi- 
ment with a piece of legislation freeing the railroad 
companies from restraints which have interfered 
with the natural conduct of their business, to the 
injury not only of the corporations, but of the pub- 
lic, for whom they were built and by whom they live. 

(Rep.) St. Louis Globe-Democrat, (Mo.) 

The bill is intended to cure one of the worst 
defects of the Interstate Commerce law and to put a 
stop to one of the worst of prevailing evils in the 
transportation system of the country. 

( Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The bill just passed by the House repeals that 
prohibition and authorizes the railroads to organize 
themselves into what can hardly fail to be the most 


oppressive, as it will be the largest, of the trusts that 
absorb to themselves the greater part of the wealth 


produced by the country. It is a bill to put an end 
to competition in the carrying trade and to give to 
the railroad companies license to take for themselves 
pretty nearly all the margin of profit there is in the 
distribution of commodities. 

(/nd.) The Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has long 
recognized and frequently pointed out the gross 
abuses which the prohibition of pooling has entailed. 
Public opinion has very largely come around to the 


Commission’s view of the case, even in quarters 
where the jealousy of railroad monopoly is most 
intense. All reasonable men admit the absurdity of 
allowing the letter of the law to run counter to its 
spirit, and thus the bill has behind it a considerable 
force of public sentiment. 
(Dem.) Louisville Courier Journal. ( Ky.) 

The recent discussion in the House of the Rail- 
road Pooling bill has brought out some interesting 
statements with reference to railroad charges in the 
United States as compared with those in some for- 
eign countries. It is pretty generally conceded that 
our railroad service is the best in the world, but the 
impression prevails to some extent that it is much 
more costly than in some other countries. This is 
not true. According to figures furnished by author- 
ities considered reliable, the average rate charged for 
the transportation of a passenger one mile is 2.99 
cents in Prussia, 3.05 in Austria, 3.36 cents in France 
and 2.25 cents in Belgium, while in the United States 
the average rate is only 2.14 cents. There is no way 
to arrive precisely at the British rate, but the esti- 
mate is that our rate is 65 per cent of that in Great 
Britain. The average rate charged for the transpor- 
tation of freight in the United States is 0.97 of a cent 
per ton per mile. The Prussian rate is 1.32, the 
Austrian 1.56, the French 1.59, the Belgian 1.39 
These differences may not 
appear large to the inexperienced, but if American 
railways had collected the lowest European rate in 
1892 it would have made a difference of $370,000,000 
in their receipts. Now the whole amount paid in 
dividends by all the railroads in the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was in round 
numbers $100,000,000. Had they received the lowest 
European rate for freight and passengers, the fund 
available for dividends would have been nearly five 


cents per ton per mile. 


times as large as it actually was. 
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JOHN BURNS, THE ENGLISH LABOR LEADER, VISITS AMERICA. 


Mr. JOHN Burns, the foremost popular representative of organized 
labor in England, came to this country early in December to “strength- 
en the solidarity between English and American labor,” his official 
mission being attendance upon the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the capacity of a fraternal delegate of the 
British Trades-Union Congress. Besides attending the convention 
at Denver Mr. Burns delivered addresses in many of the principal 
cities east and west before large and sympathetic audiences, his meet- 
ings being held under the auspices of various trades-unions and labor 
societies. Mr. Burns has had an interesting and eventful career. He 
isof Scotch descent, was bornin Battersea, and when ten years old went 
to work in acandle factory. Later he apprenticed himself to an en- 
gineer, became identified with the trades-union movement and first 
appeared in the public view at an industrial conference in London 
where he made speeches on Socialism. In 1887 he was the popular 

JOHN BURNS, M. P. orator of the unemployed who thronged Trafalgar Square in London 
and for resisting the action of the authorities who denied the right to public meeting in that place he was 
several times arrested, twice tried and suffered an imprisonment of six weeks, having been convicted of se- 
ditious conspiracy. He has been a leader in many strikes, notably that waged successfully by the English 
dock laborers in 1889. Mr. Burns has radical economic convictions and is a Socialist. In 1892 he was 
elected to Parliament from the Battersea district, where he stood as the labor candidate against a conserv- 
ative. He is also a member of the London School Board. In his public addresses during his visit to this 
country Mr. Burns spoke in terms of admiration of many of our institutions, particularly the public school 
system. He also provoked the criticism of the press in giving utterance to severe condemnation of many 
existing conditions as he observedthem. In a duly accredited interview he is quoted as saying: “I like 
to compare like with like and I find that in many respects American labor is better off than in Europe and 
other old countries; but your miners, andin many cases your unskilled labor, are worse off than in Europe, 
and I am sorry to say that their prospects are not improving. Your skilled artisan, and especially where 
he is organized, is better off than in the old country in point of wages and enjoys a better standard of com- 
fort ; but what he gains over the English at the spigot of high wages, he often loses at the bunghole of lack 
of employment. The question with me is not whether American labor is better or worse than English 
labor, but do both of them get an equitable share of what they produce? To help to realize this, to preach 
harmony of action to secure it, has been the object of my tour and I have succeeded beyond my expecta- 


tions.” Mr. Burns terminated his visit and sailed for England January 5. 


reforms are not brought about .in a day, and he is 
aware of the fact that resort to violence injures the 
cause which it is intended to help. He is one of 


Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 


It is wonderful how much there is in prospective. 
For years one John Burns of England has been held 


up to the working people of America as an ideal 
apostle of labor—discreet, unselfish, tolerant—in 
short, everything that the leaders of labor organiza- 
tions in this country were declared not to be, and 
his visit to the United States excited far more com- 
ment and he was received when he arrived here with 
more honors than often fall to the lot of eminent 
foreign ambassadors. Mr. Burns had been in 
America a fortnight or so, and it was reluctantly 
recognized in his case, as it has been in that of 
myriads of other distinguished foreigners, that 
distance lends a wonderful enchantment. 
Brooklyn Eagle. (N. Y.) 

Mr. Burns is probably the sanest labor-leader in 
the world to-day. While we may not agree with 
him in all his theories we must admit that he is 
doing his work intelligently. He knows that great 


the conservative forces in the labor world. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
- Apart from his Socialistic ideas, which are ad- 
vanced, he is in good favor with both employers 
and employed (in England). Compared with his 
views of economic problems, the Populist platform 
is mild and inoffensive. America welcomes him 
for his honesty and sincerity, but will reject his 
tenets as foreign to our principles and institutions. 
Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

If there were a dozen Burnses in the United 
States, conditions would be turned upside down in 
atwelve-month. He is filled with the fire of revo- 
lution—but a revolution which leads from evil to 
good, from suffering to health, from municipal crime 
and corruption to good government and honest 
ways. 
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THE LEXOW COMMITTEE’S WORK IN NEW YORK. 


A LARGE number of important witnesses were examined dur- 
ing the last month’s session of the Lexow Committee in its in- 
vestigation of the New York Police Department and the testi- 
mony given on the stand directly implicated police commission- 
ers, inspectors, and captains ; and revealed the deplorable char- 
acter of the system under which the most wholesale jobbery and 
corruption have been conducted. Among the important wit- 
nesses examined were Captain Creeden, who confessed that he 
had paid $15,000 for his appointment to influential Democratic 
leaders; Captain Schmittberger, who practically turned states 
evidence, and confesssed that he had collected money from dis- 
orderly houses, gamblers and policy shops, implicating Inspectors 
Williams and McAvoy by his testimony and accusing Commis- 
sioners Martin and Sheean of protecting disorderly and gambling 
houses, which statement the former denied; and finally Superin- 
tendent Byrnes, who testified'that he was powerless to prevent 
the corrupt practices in the department under the restrictions 
placed upon his work and that his wealth, which he estimated at 
about $350,000, had been accumulated legitimately, he having re- 
ceived the aid of Commodore Vanderbilt early in his career and having through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Jay Gould and his son Mr. George Gould made large profits in stock speculations; concluding with the 
statement, sensational at the time, that he had previously written a letter to Mayor Strong avowing his 
willingness to retire from the office of superintendent if such a course should be deemed desirable. Super- 
intendent Byrnes was the last witness on the stand and owing to the short time taken up with his exami- 
nation and the character of the questions put to him, Dr. Parkhurst in an open letter charged that the com- 
mittee had made a “deal” with Mr. Byrnes and that his examination was lenient and formal. Chairman 
Lexow replied to this accusation in a newspaper interview denying the charge. During all the sessions of 
the committee witnesses made serious charges against three commissioners, one ex-commissioner, three in- 
spectors, one ex-inspector, twenty-two captains and many sergeants, detectives, wardmen, and patrolmen. 
The resolution authorizing the appointment of a committee to investigate the Police Department in New 
York City was offered by Senator Lexow in the State Senate January 29, 1894, and the work of the com- 
mittee of which he was the chairman terminated on December 29, after a series of sittings covering in all a 
period of seventy-five days. About the first political influence of the investigation was that which caused 
the election of Mr. John W. Goff, the committee’s counsel, and Col. W. L. Strong to the offices of Recorder 
and Mayor of New York on a Reform Ticket in November. It is probable that the report of the Com- 
mittee to the Legislature now in session will be made the basis for legislative action looking to the com- 


STATE SENATOR LEXow, 
Chairman of the Lexow Committee. 


plete reorganization of the Police Department in New York. 
(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Lexow Committee has finished the work as- 

signed to it. It has done the work conscientiously and 


with an enlarged scope embracing the other depart- 
ments of our city government, where the corruption 
is certainly not less than in the police organization. 
(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The Lexow Committee has completed the first 
stage of its la- 
bors and ad- 
journed to pre- 
pare its report 


well. It only remains for the committee to frame 
its report and recommendations to the Legislature in 
a similarly broad and patriotic spirit. If it does that its 
history will bring honor to the men who compose it. 

They have shown the existence of wholesale, sys- 
tematic corruption in our police force. They have 
proved that place in the service is the subject of pur- 
chase, and, as Supt. Byrnes swears, that merit has 
nothing whatever to do with it. They have estab- 


for presenta- 
tion to the Sen- 
ate. There is 


lished the fact that blackmail, the licensing of vice 
for pay, and direct partnership with crime are essen- 
They have discovered the 
If they now have 


tial parts of the system. 
source and the causes of the evil. 
courage to recommend the obvious remedy their 
work will have been well done throughout, and the 
public will rejoice to have their commission renewed 


no need to re- 
view here in de- 
tail the revolt- 
ing facts which 
have been 
brought to 
light. It is 


COL. W. L. STRONG 
Mayor of New York City. 
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enough to say that vice and crime have been methodi- 
cally and remorselessly made to pay heavy tribute 
to the police for the privilege of existence ; that law- 
lessness has 
never assum- 
ed a form for 
which _tolera- 
tion has not 
been purchas- 
able in this 
city by those 
who 
where and how 
to apply ; that 
vocations 
the most odi- 
ous and vocations the most blameless have been 
blackmailed for the enrichment of officials sworn to 
thwart the guilty and protect the innocent; and that 
the conspiracy through which this colossal system of 
fraud and oppression has been maintained has com- 
prehended a multitude of knaves of high and low de- 
gree, and has performed its business with perfect 
precision and immense success during a long period 
of time. The proof has been woven with extraor- 
dinary skill out of innumerable threads, many of them 
intrinsically weak or diligently tangled, into a web 
which cannot be broken. To Dr. Parkhurst, who 
inspired the work, and to Mr. Goff, who has devised 
and directed its processes, public admiration and 
gratitude are chiefly due. 
(Ind.) Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 
‘The testimony of Superintendent Byrnes clears 
him of complicity in the levy of blackmail on the 
small people of the community, but it opens up an- 
other field of abuse which is far more difficult to deal 
with, A system cannot be sound or wholesome 
which permits a police officer to accumulate a fortune 
of $300,000 in a few years through gifts or “points ” 
from rich men. These gifts are made either to get 
him to do his duty, or to get him to do in his official 
capacity something which is not his duty. In the 
first case they must be set down as sheer bribery. 
In the second the officer, while in the public service, 
allows himself to be secretly hired by wealthy men 
to devote to their service powers or talents which 
he owes to the community. Our main reliance in 
securing public servants must be on character. 
(Dem.) New York Times. (New York, N. Y.) 
We have no reason to doubt the statement of 
Chairman Lexow that the committee had carefully 
investigated Byrnes’ record, without finding a par- 
ticle of evidence that he had been guilty of black- 
mail, either in his present office or in the office that 
he held before. What evidence thereis against him 
has been furnished exclusively by himself in the very 
candid and complete testimony which he gave. He 
has had the opportunity of rendering exceptional 
services, by an excessively zealous use of the power 
of his place, to men who were themselves very rich 


knew 
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and who were able to enrich others, and they were 
willing as well as able to enrich him. Ina sense 
this may be called trading on official opportunities. 
But really, considering what is in evidence of the 
way in which the fortunes of policemen are com- 
monly accumulated, to say that a policeman shall 
be drummed out in disgrace and shall not be con- 
sulted about the reorganization of the force because 
he has taken “ points ” about thestock market, seems 
to be much too ethereal and superfine a line to take. 
(Evang.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is to be hoped that the new Legislature will 
appoint another committee that will carry on to its 
completion the work with the Police Department 
and with other departments. And yet with the 
danger before the politicians that the present in- 
vestigation has done too much and has endangered 
the continued existence of the bi-partisan control 
with all its patronage, the pressure of public senti- 
ment is needed to aid them to do right. Still we 
have Dr. Parkhurst, who is “ a stayer,” and who says 
he is only a “poor little Presbyterian clergyman” 
and that what it took him two years to find out 
Superintendent Byrnes and the police commis- 
sioners could have found in a week if they had want- 
ed to. Perhaps the Lexow Committee has done 
about as much as it could; at any rate, we are 
grateful to it for all it has done; grateful to Dr. 
Parkhurst and his Society for compelling the ap- 
pointment of the committee, and only afraid that 
the civic conscience will get too easily jaded. 


(M. E.) The Christian Advocate. (New York, N.Y.) 

The Lexow Committee has adjourned. Such an 
upheaval of moral filth, widespread, almost uni- 
versal, long-continued, sensational in the substance 
as well as in the manner, who has ever seen? 
Praise without stint has been showered upon those 
most effective in unearthing the methods of robbing 
the public under the forms of justice. But there is 
one class of persons whose members have not re- 
ceived the praise most justly their due. It should 
be remembered that the governor of the state 
vetoed the bill providing the funds for carrying 
on the inves- 
tigation. 


ae: Jager io. 
Pri- ‘ty = 


vate citizens 
of different 


parties, having 
the public 
good in view, 
have furnish- 
ed the money, 
whereby this 
protracted in- 
quiry has been 
made possible. 
Honor to the <@ 
men who fur- 
nished the sin- 
ews of war! 


JOHN W. GOFF, 
Chief Counsel of the Lexow Committee, 
now Recorder of New York City. 
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EXPERTS IN HYPNOTISM. 





THE annual meeting of the American Psychological Association was held at Princeton College, 
Princeton, N. J., beginning December 27 and lasting several days. Among the many interesting subjects 
considered by this representative gathering of psychologists was that of hypnotism. The subjoined 
extract embraces the important points of the discussion. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

These psychologists deny that a person in a 
hypnotic state can perform any act which is not 
done customarily by him when in a normal state of 
mind. A hypnotized man will not commit crime 
unless he is a habitual criminal, nor will a man com- 
mit murder unless he is a confirmed man-killer. If 
a person is hypnotized and the suggestion is made 
to him that he stab a man, he will go through the 
motions of plunging a knife into his opponent’s 
body if a paper knife or ruler is placed in his hand, 
but if a dagger is given to him he will only pretend 
to stab. The same rule applies if a suggestion is 
made that he shoot some imaginary person. Under 
no circumstances will he fire a loaded revolver in 
the direction of his supposed foe. 

Dr. G. T. Ladd of Yale said that such a thing as 
two entirely different personalities within one person 
was an impossibility. Whenever a person was 
hypnotized a part of his original mental self re- 
mained with him. Such a double personage as Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde could never exist except in 
fiction. 

Dr. McDonald of Washington is a student of 
hypnotism. He is a pupil] of Dr. Bernhardt, under 
whom he studied for some time. He said that in 
hypnotism the upper eyelids were tired and caused 
to fall as in sleep, and they remained closed from 
exhaustion. A person could hypnotize himself 
almost as easily as an operator could produce the 
illusion. All he had to do was to look steadily at 
some object and allow his mind to be passive. 
Every one who had tried the experiment knew that 
a feeling of dizziness and numbness came over him 
after a short time. The doctor uses two instru- 
ments in the production of the hypnotic state: One 
consists of a row of small revolving mirrors, at 
which the patient looks steadily. The second con- 
sists of a velvet band fastened about the forehead, 
from which a silver ball hangs dependent, and so 
arranged that it rests on the forehead above the 
nose, and directly between the eyes. The patient 
must look upward steadily, and allow his mind to 
be free from any train of thought. Dr. McDonald 
stands beside him and suggests his mental state. 
“ Now your eyelids are heavy,” he says. ‘ You are 
going to sleep.” “ Your eyes close.” “ Your eyelids.” 
“They were shut.” “They are shut.” “You are 
asleep.” He so times himself that the patient is 
hypnotized when he says: “You are asleep.” Any 
suggestions made by the operator will be carried 
out, provided the patient performs the act custom- 


arily when awake. According to the doctor, talking 
in the sleep is a form of self-hypnotism, of which 
somnambulism is the highest form. One is an illu- 
sion in which the muscles of the jaws and tongue 
act. In the second form, which is more advanced, 
the patient sits up in bed, and in the third and 
highest, he walks in his sleep. At no time will he 
perform an act of violence. Hypnotic crime is an 
impossibility, unless a criminal is hypnotized. 
Should, at any time, the operator say to the patient 
that he was not falling asleep, or ridicule him in 
any way, he will awaken at once. 

W. R. Newbold gave the results on the experi- 
mental production of illusions and hallucinations, 
and exhibited his apparatus and mode of work. 

Dr. James told a story in support of Newbold’s 
experiments. He said that a friend of his placed 
a number of knives in a box for safe keeping and 
then closed the house for the summer. On her 
return in the fall she forgot where she had placed 
the knives. Every effort to recall the incident 
failed. She read in a physiological review that if a 
person forgets an article and wishes to recall its 
storage place he will often be successful if he looks 
steadily in a mirror for seme time. She tried it, but 
could not remember where she placed the knives. 
Finally she grew impatient at her apparent waste of 
time and threw down the hand glass with an ex- 
clamation about her silliness. As she did so the 
image of a box with a projection passed before her 
eyes. Dr. James asserted that the woman arose 
and without volition took a chair, carried it across 
the room, and placed it before a wardrobe. She 
mounted the chair and reaching to the top of the 
wardrobe, found the box, with the carving knife ex- 
tended at an angle above the rest of the knives. 

Dr. McDonald had made a series of experiments 
on 3,000 babies. With them he used the heat test. 
The experiment showed in a general way that girl 
babies were more sensitive to heat than boy babies, 
and that the left hand was more sensitive than the 
right. One strange result was that the children of 
the poor were the most sensitive to heat. They 
endured cold better, it is true, but apparently ob- 
tained more comfort out of less heat than their 
better clad cousins. 

Prof. Charles A. Strong, in a paper on pleasure 
and pain, told of a Georgia lawyer who was in- 
sensible to pain. This Georgia patient, not liking 
one of his fingers, bit it off and never winced. He 
endured surgical operations without the movement 
of a muscle. 
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THE SENTENCE AND IMPRISONMENT OF EUGENE V. DEBS. 


On December 14, Judge Woods, of Chicago, sentenced Eugene V. Debs, president of the American 
Railway Union and leader of the great railroad strike in the West last summer, to six months’ imprison- 
ment for contempt of court in violating the injunction issued by the Federal Court on July 2, last, re- 
straining all persons from obstructing or interfering with the movement of railway trains. A sentence of 
three months was also imposed on seven of Debs’ associates in the strike. The United States Courts were 
held by Judge Woods to have jurisdiction in the case under the Sherman Anti-Trust law forbidding the 
restraint of commerce, thus establishing a new legal precedent. The decision of the court maintains that 
these men were guilty of conspiracy under the Sherman law, as charged in the indictments and that they 
should be held morally and legally responsible for their acts. President Debs and his associates sur- 
rendered themselves to the proper authorities on January 8 and were conducted to jail, where they began 
serving their sentences. On January 9 the press dispatches contained notice of a manifesto issued by 
President Debs from the McHenry County jail, addressed “to the American people” which states that the 
whole procedure of his trial and sentence is infamous; that neither he nor his associates violated any law, 
and that he would rather be accountable for the railroad strike than the court’s decision, avowing further 








that he and the others are mere instruments in the evolution abolishing industrial slavery. 


Railway Times. (Terre Haute, Ind.) 
Organ of the American Railway Union. 

If Judge William A. Woods is not one of those 
ermined United States judicial clowns, tricked out 
in court spangles, whose legal tricks, high jumping 
and lofty tumbling make angels weep, it is because 
high heaven will not longer tolerate exhibitions of 
strolling mountebanks of United States courts. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Those labor leaders talk wildly who speak of the 
conviction of Debs as an outrage and an act tending 
toward revolution. Nobody can be more interested 
than they should be in maintaining the dignity and 
authority of the courts of law. If a man may defy 
the mandates of the bench and treat the courts with 
contempt, and go unpunished, there is an end of 
justice; and in such a catastrophe none would suffer 
more than the workingman. McKane [the Graves- 
end boss] said, “Injunctions don’t go,” and Debs 
said, “I care nothing for injunctions.” The fate of 
both is the same, inkind; and it should serve as a 
wholesome warning to all lawbreakers. 

Chicago Record. (lil.) 

Merely for the sake of getting additional light 
upon the subject it is to be hoped that the case may 
be carried to the Supreme Court. The decision, 
though temperate in many respects, seems to place 
upon labor leaders a responsibility which, justly or 
not, would virtually tie their hands from the use of 
the strike by holding them accountable for whatever 
might happen incidental to the strike, and assumin, 
that such happenings were part of their intention 
and desire. 

Indianapolis Journal. (Ind.) 

The judge makes very clear the distinction be- 
tween the right to strike and the right to use violence. 
“The right of men to strike peaceably,” says the 
court, “and the right to advise a peaceable strike, 
which the law does not presume to be impossible, is 
not questioned. But if men enter into a conspiracy 
to do any unlawful thing, and in order to accomplish 
their purposes advise workmen to go upon a strike, 





knowing that violence and wrong will be the prob- 
able outcome, neither in law nor in morals can they 
escape responsibility.” 

The Republican. (Springfield, Jil.) 

Such a measure as this sentence is not only wrong, 
but is full of danger. It puts a weapon in the hands 
of the judiciary which can and will be turned with 
deadly effect against the capitalist whenever a party 
of labor shall elect governors and presidents and 
judges. It shakes the popular confidence in the 
justice of our institutions which is our sheet anchor 
in times of excitement. Just as the good sense and 
firmness of the American people put down the revolt 
at Chicago, so, though by a different method, must 
this assault on liberty by judicial action be con- 
demned and reversed. 

San Francisco Argonaut. ( Cail.) 

It is gratifying to all good citizens to learn that 
Debs and the other directors of the American Rail- 
way Union have been sent to the Chicago jail. The 
only drawback to this gratification is the fact that 
their imprisonment is only for six months. This is 
a very lenient sentence, considering the crimes of 
these men, which practically included arson, murder, 
and treason—for they instigated their followers to 
the commission of the first two crimes, and to armed 
rebellion against the laws of the states and of the 
United States. Debs received a letter from a pris- 
oner in the Cook County jail, telling him that he 
“would be welcomed there with open arms.” That is 
the only place where he would be welcome—among 
jail-birds. 

( Socialist.) Twentieth Century. (New York, N.Y.) 

Though the Strike Commissioners have exoner- 
ated the Railroad Union from any participation in 
the riot and bloodshed at Chicago, the railway mag- 
nates have their revenge in the sentencing of Debs 
to six months’ imprisonment, and the rest of the 
officers of the Railway Union to three months. 
Having their own tools on the bench, justice had 
no part in the sentencing of Debs and his com- 
panions, and the petty spite, which their sentencing 
gratifies, may be dearly bought. 
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Atlanta Constitution. ( Ga.) 
In 1894, in this country, there were 4,912 suicides, 
an increase of nearly 500 over the suicides of the 





















year previous. 

Last year 9,800 persons died by violence, 3,285 
more than in ’ninety-three. Only 132 persons were 
hanged, and ot of these were in the south, most 
of them being negroes. 

There were 190 lynchings last year, 166 of them 
being in the south, according to the Chicago 77#d- 
une’s record. The total is smaller than that of ’ninety- 
three, which was smaller than that of the year before. 
The 77ribune also gives these startling figures : 

The embezzlements and defalcations in the 
United States during the last year amount to the 
largest total of any year since 1878, when the 
Tribune began reporting them in annual sum- 
mary. The aggregate is $25,234,122, being 26 per 
cent greater than the $19,929,692 reported for 1893, 
and 14 per cent greater than the $22,154,000 reported 
for 1884, which was the largest since 1878 till it was 
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THE CRIMINAL RECORD OF 1894. 


Sir JOHN SPARROW 


surpassed last year. The number of embezzlements 
was 629. Of these 44 were for sums more than 
$50,000 and less than $100,000 each, 37 for more 
than $100,000 and less than $500,000 each, 4 for 
more than $500,000 and less than a million each, 
and 4 each of which exceeded a million dollars. 
The largest month’s record in the year was the 
$4,600,000 of August, and the smallest the $677,047 
for October. The greatest aggregate of embezzle- 
ments for any one state was the $9,147,379 for New 
York, and the least reported was the $2,500 for 
Florida, but the record is clear for Nevada, Arizona, 
the District of Columbia, and South Carolina. 

The amount embezzled last year was the largest 
ever reported in our history, and it would seem that 
the penalties of the law no longer frighten those 
who are tempted or driven to steal. 

Altogether, it is a pretty black record, but there is 
some comfort in the 7yibune’s statement that for 
three years past the number of hangings has steadily 
grown smaller. 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN THOMPSON, CANADA’S PREMIER. 


Davip THOMPSON, premier and minister of 














justice of the Dominion of Canada, knight commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, queen’s counsel, and member of the Imperial 
Privy Council of Great Britain, died in London, England, December 12. 
He had gone to London to be sworn in as a member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council, and after attending a meeting of that body in Windsor Castle he 
sat at luncheon with the Marquis of Ripon and others as the guest of the 
queen, when he was suddenly taken ill and died of heart failure before the 
arrival of a physician. His death caused general mourning in Montreal and 
throughout the Dominion, while it was deeply deplored in England and the 
United States as well. The late premier began his career as a parliamen- 
tary reporter and having adopted the law as a profession became one of 
the foremost lawyers of the Dominion, and he was recognized in addition 














SIR JOHN THOMPSON. 


form a new Cabinet. 


The Daily Witness. ( Montreal.) 

His death will be a loss to the country; he was 
personally pure, and we have no doubt he did all 
short of resigning or smashing his party to rid the 
government of corruption, but in vain; his failure 
was a great disappointment. He was a man of great 
ability, and devoted to what he believed to be the 
good of the country. 

The Canada. ( Ottawa.) 

Sir John Thompson died poor, although it would 
have been easy for him to have amassed a fortune. 
This teaches us more than one thing. The honesty 
and integrity of the defunct minister, never really 
doubted, are all the more established by the fact 





as a statesman of eminent abilities. 
Canada has mourned within the period of a few years. 
the governor general of Canada directed the Hon. Mackenzie Bowell to 
Later the names of the Cabinet were announced. 
president of the Privy Council, Mackenzie Bowell, was minister of commerce in the former Cabinet. 


He is the third premier whose death 
On December 14, 


The new prime minister and 


that he died poor, and the general idea is refuted 
that statesmen always work for their own interests. 
The World. ( Toronto.) 

Sir John Thompson’s strong point was his thorough 
loyalty to Canada and his genuine devotion to the 
Empire. He had a comprehensive grasp of the po 
sition of Canada as an independent country, and as 
an integral part of the British Empire. 

The Herald. ( Halifax.) 

As astatesman Sir John Thompson was eminently 
fitted for the position which he was called upon to 
fill, ard which he did fill with the highest honor to 
himself and advantage to the country. As a parlia- 
mentarian he had few equals, none since the great 























chieftain passed away. As a debater he had no peer 

in hisown Parliament. He will be especially remem- 

bered for his moderation, his honesty, his judicial fair- 

ness in dealing with all classes and all public questions. 
The Tribune. ( Winnipeg.) 

There is no man in the ranks of the Conservative 
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party who could begin to compare with him in point 
of ability, and his death, particularly at the present 
juncture, is an irreparable blow to the party. Sir 
John was a man whom it was impossible not to 
respect if you had come in contact with him, and 
realized the intellectual strength of the man. 


VOTING BY MACHINERY. 


VoTING by machinery is comparatively a new development in the political history of the country, but 
the success of the device, which is nothing less than a piece of scientific mechanism so constructed as to 
be operated automatically, has been sufficient to warrant the hope on the part of the advocates of ballot 
reform that it is within the immediate range of possibility to render absolute the secrecy, freedom, and 
safety of the ballot. The machine has been used in more than 200 town elections in New York State and 
has been adopted by several counties for use in future elections. It is claimed for the device that it will 
take the place of about ten polling booths under the Australian system, and that its employment makes 
fraudulent practices in the casting and counting of votes practically impossible. From the tests already 
made it is evident that the ballot machine is to be reckoned among the reliable reform forces of the politics 


of the future. 
Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Myers ballot-machine is a small steel room 
with a door of access and of exit. When the voter 
goes out, and is in the vestibule of the booth, he 
cannot return to vote, if he be a repeater, for then 
the whole of the voting mechanism, entrance door 
and all, is locked up. It is only when he emerges 
entirely that the door of the entrance is open again. 
Then, too, the voting mechanism is released. The 
individual action of opening orclosing a door by the 
voter does the whole business for him. 

Ithas been suggested over and over again that for 
the illiterate certain colors should be adopted. In the 
ballot-machine colors are adopted. —The Democratic 
list is yellow, and the Republican red, the Prohibition 
blue. If there were other parties, other colors 
could be used, as white letters on a black ground, or 
the reverse. Colors are to help the voter, and not 
the machine... . 

The voter opens the door of the steel booth and 
at once has access to the interior. When the door 
of entrance is closed heis entirely hidden from sight, 
but the door is not locked. The little room is per- 
fectly well lighted by means of a gas-jet or lamp. 
The man finds a number of vertical columns with 
push-knobs projecting three inches from the par- 
tition. These are painted the same color as the 
ballot cards beside them. 

To the left of each column of knobs are the names 
of the candidates, printed in large legible characters, 
with the office they wish to fill. All the names and 
the knobs are in a perpendicular line, beginning, say, 
with a governor, and ending with a constable. This 
plan, if there be three or six parties in the field, brings 
all the candidates for the same office on the same 
horizontal or cross line. Each perpendicular line 
nas on top “Democratic Ticket,” “ Republican 
Ticket,” or “Labor Ticket.” The voter may begin 
with the No. 1 knob, which notes, say, the Demo- 


cratic governor’s name. He pushes in the knob un- 





til it catches, and it remains fixed. He cannot move 
it out again and vote for that governor twice, or for 
any other governor. By that act he has done sev- 
eral things he does not know of. He has locked up 
the governors of the Republican and the Labor 
party. They are fixed now, and he can push all he 
pleases and nothing is recorded. The same result 
follows after voting for any one man on any cross 
line, it makes no matter in which column. 

A voter, finding every candidate of his party to his 
taste, votes the whole Democratic ticket. He pushes 
in the 12 up-and-down knobs. He has accomplished 
his task of coming into the booth, voting, and getting 
out in less than ten seconds. Howis the count kept ? 
On the reverse side of the perforated steel partition, 
opposite each of the candidates’ names, and in com- 
munication with a knob, is a mechanical counter 
which bears the same name as the knob. Before 
the polling begins the inspectors arrange every one 
of these counters or indicators at zero, and then fix to 
the steel door which covers the recorders their seal. 

When the voting is over, the covering is removed, 
and the register shows the exact number of times 
a knob has been pushed in or a candidate voted for. 
In fifteen minutes at the outside, even when thirty- 
six are to be separately voted for, with two questions, 
the affirmative or negative, the numbers indicated by 
the register can be copied. There is an additional 
counter, which is always visible, and shows the exact 
number of people who have voted. The machinery is 
perfectly simple, and not likely to get out of order. 

Actual results accomplished by this machine, not 
experimental voting, but for candidates holding office 
to-day under the certification of this apparatus, show 
its positive availability. Four hundred and sixty-five 
bona fide votes have been polled and counted within 
two hours, and this year 2,167 votes were polled in 
934 hours. Two hundred and twenty-five votes per 
hour are quite within the ordinary capabilities of this 
machine. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

THE fourteenth annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor was held in Denver, Colorado, December 10-18. This organi- 
zation embraces eighty-four affiliated trades, having a combined 
membership of about 600,000. There were two candidates for the 
presidency of the Federation, Mr. Samuel Gompers, who has been its 
executive head since the beginning of the organization, and Mr. John 
McBride, president of the United Mine Workers of America. Mr. 
McBride was elected. He led the great miners’ strike last summer 


and in politics is a Populist. 


Action was taken by the convention on 


many important matters. It 
was determined not to commit 

* the Federation to the policies 
“\ of any national political party. 


7 


: JOHN MCBRIDE, ; 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The various trades unions, 
however, will continue to urge 
the adoption of labor legisla- 


tion as in the past in whatever manner seems most expedient. 
Among the resolutions passed by the convention were those 
favoring an eight-hour work day; the abolition of the sweating sys- 
tem; sanitary inspection of mines and factories; the municipal 
ownership of street car lines, gas and water works, and electric 
light plants; the nationalization of railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and mines; the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 


1 and the adoption of the Referendum in all legislation. 


Resolu- SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Ex-President of the American Federation 


tions endorsing the state and national destruction of the liquor of Labor. 


traffic, compulsory arbitration as a means of settlement in labor disputes, and “the collective owner- 
ship by the people of all means of production and distribution,” the latter proposed by the Socialists, 


were defeated. 
New York to Indianapolis, Ind. 

(Dem.) Brooklyn Eagle. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

The new president is a Populist and what he calls 
a limited Socialist. He is also a practical politician 
and for the last fifteen years he has given his atten- 
tion to the study of labor problems. He believes in 
relief of labor by the passage of laws for the benefit 
of workingmen. He has served two terms in the 
Ohio Legislature and has been a commissioner of 
labor statistics for the state. Under his administra- 
tion it is probable that the organization will gain 
strength as a political force. 

(Pop.) Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

It is fair to say that the defeat of Mr. Gompers 
was due in no small degree to his failure to realize 
the importance to the working masses of the legiti- 
mate expansion of the currency by the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. In regard to most 
matters with which he had to deal Mr. Gompers 
proved himself an able leader of labor, but in this 
he was fatally deficient. 

Mr. McBride is a Populist, the chief of the coal 
miners of Ohio, and the man to whose exertions are 
mainly to be ascribed the 58,000 votes cast for the 
People’s party in Ohio at the November election. 
He will be a- valiant chieftain for the federation. 
Under his direction the truth in the silver controversy 


3y a vote of the convention the headquarters of the Federation were removed from 


will be driven home to every member of the unions 
affiliated with the organization. The leaders of all 
the great labor organizations are now genuine silver 
men and there is no reason to fear that education on 
this vital issue will be neglected. 

( Rep.) New York Commercial Advertiser. (N. Y.) 

The defeat of Mr. Gompers is a blow at the best 
interests of organized labor. By his temperate and 
prudent course as chief of the American Federation 
of Labor he has done much to win the respect of the 
public for that body. Notably was this the case 
when he refused to allow himself and his followers 
to be recklessly dragged into the Debs rebellion last 
summer. The success which the Federation has 
achieved has been largely the result of Mr. Gompers’ 
foresight, zeal and executive capacity. 

(Rep.) Topeka State Journal. ( Kan.) 

The Federation declared unequivocally for the old 
law relating to silver. It was composed of delegates 
from all over the United States. This action shows 
plainly how the working people stand on'this question. 

(Rep.) Indianapolis Sentinel. (Ind.) 

The American Federation of Labor has some 
as crude ideas of Socialism as the average run of 
American people. It indulges in a great row over 
the demand for “the ownership by the people of all 
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means of production and distribution,” and yet it 
swallows without effort a proposition for ‘‘ municipal 
ownership of street cars, and gas, water and electric 
plants,” and also one for “the nationalization of 
telegraphs, telephones, railroads and mines.” After 
indulging in two such doses of Socialism as these, 
one would naturally suppose that the Federation 
would not hesitate at anything. 
(Dem.) Chicago Times. (Til.) 

The Federation of Labor has declared itself for 
Socialism as against State Socialism. It calls for 
public ownership of natural monopolies, but refuses 
to demand the public ownership of all the means of 
production and distribution. Railroads, telegraph 
and telephone lines, lighting systems, street-car lines, 
mines and water works, are held by this declaration 
of principles to be by their very nature monopolies, 
and as such in private control will inevitably injure 
the welfare of the many to the disproportionate 
advantage of the few. The position thus taken by 
the associated representatives of labor is in accord- 
ance not only with the teachings of the best equipped 
economists but with the general trend of legislation 
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to-day. Nearly every reform urged by the Federa- 
tion platform is now in force in some civilized 
community, and many in cities of the United States. 

(Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

On many subjects that came before the Federa- 
tion of Labor there was great division of sentiment, 
but, 6n one, entire unanimity prevailed. That was 
the question of compulSory arbitration, which was 
condemned without qualification. This action is in 
line with that taken by all similar gatherings which 
speak for labor. The feeling seems to be universal 
among workingmen that a system which gave the 
government authority to force a man to work against 
his will, on terms decreed by arbitrators, would be 
practically a system of slavery. There is quite as 
much unanimity among employers in the view that 
it would be practically the confiscation of property 
if the government had the right to force them, at the 
decree of arbitrators, to hire men at wages which 
they could not afford to pay. So long as the two 
classes affected to remain of their present mind on 
this subject, it seems like a waste of time to talk 
about compulsory arbitration. 


REPRESSION OF SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


THE session of the German Reichstag which was opened by Emperor William in the new Reichstag 
building on December 5 was made notable from the beginning by the refusal of the Socialist members to 
rise and cheer the emperor, in accordance with the usual custom. It is the belief that this “ discourtesy ” 
on the part of the Socialists was prompted by their knowledge that the emperor would introduce imythe 
Reichstag drastic measures looking to the repression of socialism in Germany. Indeed the speech frofft the 
throne is sufficiently definite to lead to this conclusion, the emperor having asserted his determination to 
make proposals for the alteration of the laws relating to the policy of the government with regard to the 
Socialists, the present laws being, in his expressed opinion, lacking in scope and severity. The repressive 
{Umsturz) bill introduced later in the Reichstag while ostensibly aimed at the Socialists is thought to be 
designed for the enlargement of the powers of the government in such a way as to make the ruling au- 
thority competent to restrict many of the larger liberties of the people at will if not to crush out any po- 
litical party which might arise in opposition to the governmental policy. While the Reichstag refused to 
authorize the prosecution of the Socialist members for their “ discourtesy” to the emperor, on a charge of 
/ése-majesté as proposed by the imperial chancellor, this action of the body is not considered as being a fair 
indication of the prevailing sentiment of the members on the proposed repressive legislation. 


Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

The scenes in the Reichstag over the Socialist 
disrespect to the emperor are evidently only the 
beginning of further trouble. If the men who have 
refused to stand up out of respect for him, and have 
even applied abusive epithets to him, could be tried 
and convicted of /2se-majesté, they would go to jail 
quite cheerfully, and be regarded by their fellows as 
martyrs, and at the next election the Socialist vote 
would be largely increased. It is the steady increase 
of this vote, and the mutiny of the Socialist 
members of the Reichstag, which ought to excite 
most alarm among the ministry and at court. The 
notion that it can be kept down by repressive enact- 
ments is a chimera. They will only stimulate it. 
The emperor rarely speaks without feeding the flame 
-of discontent and insubordination under the name of 


socialism or radicalism. And the pity of it all is 
that his military value is still an unknown quantity. 
(Ma.) 

The treatment of the Socialist party was one of 
the main causes of the emperor’s disagreement with 
Bismarck. The latter’s aim was to suppress social- 
ism with an iron hand, while the emperor trusted to 
time and leniency to rob socialism of any peril that 
might lurk in it for the state. The effect of the 
emperor’s policy was immediate and decided. The 
Socialists have developed into a great party, but 
they are no longer dangerous tothestate. Recently 
dissensions have sprung up within their ranks which 
threaten to deprive them of their importance in pol- 
itics, but the effort of the emperor to discipline them, 
ro matter how mild it may be, will probably have the 
effect of uniting and making them more formidable. 


Baltimore American. 
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THE SUCCESSOR OF THE 
The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

We are informed that the Central Church in Chi- 
cago has called to the pulpit left vacant by the death 
of Professor Swing the Rev. N. D. Hillis, D.D., of 
Evanston, Ill. Dr. Hillis is a young man of about 
thirty-six years of age. Hehasalready distinguished 
himself in the Presbyterian ministry, and is widely 
known for his broad and liberal interpretations of 
Christianity, for his lofty character and noble de- 
votion to his work. At the last General Assembly 
at Saratoga Dr. Hillis was the leader of the liberal 


LATE PROFESSOR SWING 

party. He was born in Iowa, and is, we believe, a 
graduate of Lake Forest University and of Mce- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. In many waysheis 
peculiarly fitted to succeed Professor Swing. His 
sympathies are broad; he is a Western man and 
knows the people among whom he would have to 
work, and he has a peculiarly clear, vivid, and pic- 
turesque way of expressing his thoughts. If he de- 
cides to accept the call extended to him, we predict 
for him a useful ministry in that most important 
position. 


IS OUR CHURCH MUSIC POPULAR? 


Christian Intelligencer. (New York, N. Y.) 

We do not hear ouryoung people singing hymns 
as they go about the house, or as they are at work. 
They are not heard in the shops as they used to be, 
where work is largely automatic. The hymns and 
tunes are not popular. They were popular not many 
yearsago. The reason for this change is to be found, 
no doubt, in the character of both the hymns and 
the tunes, but especially in the latter. . . The new 
music is technical, not emotional. The tunes are 
harmonies, not melodies. The air does not stand 
alone; does not fill the ear or satisfy the desire when 
sung alone. It is lacking in fulness, and breaks 
down here and there when without the other parts 
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of theharmony. The harmony involves a succession 
of half-tones, of accidentals, of notes. 

It may as well be said, plainly: A great many 
of us extremely dislike by far the larger part of the 
new church music, and deplore the tendency in it to- 
ward an exhibition of technical skill. It may, also, 
be well understood that German chorals are not 
popular among Americans, or approximations to 
them. Many of the tunes of the English composers 
are not popular with Americans. Is it not worth 
while to endeavor to secure hymns and tunes that 
will be popular? We do not go to church to prac- 
tice singing, but to sing. We desire tunes we caz 
sing, and without taking a course of lessons. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE attitude of the Catholic Church toward secret societies was made plain during the month by the 
promulgation of a papal decree through the medium of Monsignor Satolli forbidding Catholics to join 


or retain membership in the Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows, and the Sons of Temperance. Cath- 
olics who do not act in conformity with the decree will not be permitted to enjoy the privileges of the 
Sacrament. It is unofficially stated by representative authorities of the church that the decree is not to 
be construed as a direct reflection upon the societies mentioned but rather as “a rule of conduct enjoined 
upon members of the church whereby the church retains control of the conscience of its members instead 
of letting them be bound by secret oaths.” The decree of the pope finally settles a much mooted question 
in the Catholic Church in the United States. Catholics are not permitted to hold membership in secret 
societies in Europe butin this country the Masonic Order has been the only one hitherto placed under the ban. 


Catholic Citizen. ( Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Now there should be no question whatever with 
Catholics as to what their duty in the premises is. 
The church must be followed in its decisions. There 
need, however, be no apprehension among those 
Catholics who may have been led into error in this 
matter in the past. 
word of the church as now declared, they do not 


3y loyally accepting the definite 


endanger their standing as Catholics. 
Ohio State Journal. (Columbus, Ohio.) 

In regard to the deliverance of the head of the 
Catholic Church the obedience of those affected by 
it is altogether a matter of conscience. If the ties 
binding them to the secret orders are stronger than 
those of the church, they will place themselves be- 
yond the pale of the papal authority and remain 


loyal to the oath taken at the bar of these orders; 
if not, the contrary result will follow. 

Meanwhile we shall possess our souls in patience. 
Our brethren of the Catholic Church are not the 
only ones in trouble. The Presbyterians do not 
know what to do with the followers of Professor 
sriggs; the Methodists are at times rent with strife 
as serious as that now threatening the disciples of 
St. Peter; the Episcopalians, Unitarians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and other denominations are at 
intervals excited over matters having to do with 
church polity and belief. The United Brethren 
Church of this day opposes secret societies. But 
these questions are always settled fairly and in a 
friendly spirit. 

The discussion now in progress in the Catholic 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


Church is only a part of the program. It is her 
turn to have an ebullition of spirit and effervescence 
of frothy talk. No bad effect will follow. Are not 
they all brethren ? 
(Evang.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 
These secret societies may be useful, or they may 
be quite superfluous; but it is necessary in these 
days that people, free people, have the religious free- 
dom to decide such things for themselves. The 
church that undertakes to decide such things for 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 
December 12. President Cleveland 
order placing Internal Revenue employees to the 
2,600 in the classified Civil 


issues an 
number of about 
Service. 

December 13. Judson C. Clements of Georgia 
appointed Interstate Commerce commissioner by 
the president. 

December 18. The Chicago Council refuses to 
pass a resolution authorizing an appropriation of 
$3,000 for an investigation similar to that of the 
Lexow Committee in New York. 

December 20. The statues of Webster and 
Stark are presented to the United States Senate by 
the State of New Hampshire. 

December 27. The first Congress of Philologists 
ever held in the United States opens in Philadel- 
phia. The Geological Society of America, the 
American Society of Naturalists, the American 
Physiological Society and the American Morpho- 
logical Society begin their annual meetings at the 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. The 
American Folk Lore Society begins its annual 
meeting at Washington, D. C. The college 
presidents of Indiana agree to prohibit intercol- 
legiate football contests in the future. 

January 1. Ex-Vice-President Levi P. Morton is 
inaugurated governor of New York State.——In 
Michigan the first inaugural ceremonial of a gov- 
ernor is held at the state capitol——At Wellington, 
Kansas, a hypnotist is sentenced to be hanged, the 
jury having found him guilty for murder committed 


by another man while under his hypnotic influence. _ 


January 3. Secretary of State Gresham trans- 
mits to Congress the official correspondence relating 
to the Bluefield controversy. 

FOREIGN. 

December 11. The financial and political crisis 
in Newfoundland puts a severe check on business. 

December 12. The Japanese legation at Wash- 
ington issues a statement denying the reports of 
atrocities committed by Japanese soldiers at Port 
Arthur. 

December 13. A new ministry is formed in New- 
foundland with Joseph Greene as premier. 
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them discredits and weakens itself. Those are the 
wisest counselors in the Roman Catholic Church 
who are trying to enlarge its freedom and make its 
methods consistent with the liberty of this closing 
century and this age of self-government; and those 
who are trying to rule the consciences of the people 
mean well enough, but they are enamored with the 
ghost of a medieval conformity, and are driving men 
out of the church while trying to drive them 
in it. 


OF NEWS. 
December 16. The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
is prorogued by King Humbert upon the report of 
Premier Crispi due to the revival of the bank scandals. 
December 18. Henri Brisson is elected president 
of the French Chamber of Deputies to succeed the 
late M. Burdeau. 

December 20. China sends envoys to Japan to 
negotiate for peace. 

December 25. The czar of Russia reduces the 
number of his secret police, but does not do away 
with the whole force. 

December 27. Ex-Secretary of State John W. 
Foster accepts the invitation of China to go to Japan 
to aid the Chinese plenipotentiaries in their negotia- 
tions with the Chinese government for peace. —— 
Severe earthquake shocks are experienced in Italy 
and Sicily ——The Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone celebrates 
his eighty-fifth birthday at his home at Hawifden 
Castle. 

January 5. Preliminary peace negotiations be- 
tween Japan and China are believed to have been 
declared off. Captain Dreyfus of the French 
army is publicly degraded in Paris for selling French 
military secrets to the agents of the German and 
other foreign governments. 

NECROLOGY. 

December 12. Auguste Burdeau, president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. Born 1851. 

December 14. Jean Macé, a popular scientific 
writer, editor of Za République in 1848. Born 1815. 
—-—Josiah Porter, adjutant general of the National 
Guard of New York State. Born 1833. 

December 15. The Rev. John Lord, D. D., a 
historical writer and lecturer. Born 1810. 

December 21. Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical Society, for- 
merly professor in Harvard Divinity School. 
Born 1814. 

December 27. Francis II., the last king of Naples, 
dethroned by Garibaldi in 1860. Born 1836. 

December 30. Christina Georgina Kossetti, a poet, 
and sister of Dante Rossetti. Born 1830. 

January 5. 


Daniel H. Cray, first general manager 
of the New York Associated Press and the originator 
of fast news service in the U.S. Born 1815. 











Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending February 9). 
“ The Growth of the English Nation.” Chapter XI. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” From page III to 
end of chapter IV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ The Life of a British Soldier.” 
“English Morals and Christianity.” 
Sunday Readings for February 3. 
Second Week (ending February 16). 
“The Growth of the English Nation.” 
XII. and XIII. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
134. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ What We Know about the Planets.” 
“The Man with the Iron Mask.” 
Sunday Reading for February 10. 
Third Week (ending February 23). 
“ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters I., IL, 
ITI. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
cluded. 
. In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Beginning and the Ending.” 
“The World’s Debt to Electricity.” 
“ Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho!’ ” 
Sunday Reading for February 17. 
Fourth week (ending March 2). 
“Renaissance and Modern Art.” Chapters IV., V., 
and VI. 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
154. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Famous Bridges of the World.” 
“Count Moltke, Field Marshal.” 
Sunday Reading for February 24. 


Chapters 


Chapter V. to page 


Chapter V. con- 


Chapter VI. to page 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
GLADSTONE DAY—FEBRUARY 5S. 

“The character of a statesman is to be shadowed forth not 
by words but by actions and the success of his administration.”’ 
—Demosthenes. 

1. Table Talk—Events and incidents in the per- 
sonal history of Mr. Gladstone ( given as far as 
possible in the order of a connected biography). 

2. Paper—Mr. Gladstone as the helper of the Eng- 
lish people in their struggle for representation 
in Parliament. 

3. Areview—What Mr. Gladstone has done for 
Ireland. 

4- Astudy—A chronological arrangement of the 


5- 


rs) Aun 


w 


6. 








* See Current History and Opinion. 


chief events in Mr. Gladstone’s different pre- 
mierships. 
Essay—Mr. Gladstone as a literary man anda 
scholar. 
Essay—Mr Gladstone as a religionist. 

SECOND WEEK. 
Paper—Socialism in England. 
Book review—‘ Marcella,” by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward—noting especially the thoughts on social- 
ism. 
Reading—Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the Chil- 
dren.” 
Literary study—NMilton’s “ Comus.” 
Debate (from an English standpoint)—Resolved: 
That Ireland, Scotland, and Wales should have 
local parliaments and form a federal union after 
the American plan. (See “ The Growth of the 
English Nation,” page 257.) 
Table Talk—The work of the Lexow Com- 
mittee.* 

THIRD WEEK. 
General study—The contemporary history of 
Europe at the beginning of the Renaissance. 
Literary study—Joseph Addison and his writ- 
ings. 
Readings—Selections from the Appendix of 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson,” including those 
comprised in the week’s Outline. 
Debate—Resolved : That electricity lessens the 
chances for a man to acquire, in the physical 
world, fame or power or wealth. 
Character study—Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst.* 
The Chino-Japanese War.* 

FOURTH WEEK. 
Literary study—Gray’s “ Elegy.” 
Character sketch—Jean Ingelow the author of 
“Brothers and a Sermon” which forms the 
Sunday Readings for the month. 
A study—A comparison between the Gothic and 
the Renaissance architecture (as suggested on 
page 51 of “Renaissance and Modern Art.”) 
Make as large a collection of illustrations as 
possible for this purpose. 
Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
or questions from Zhe Question Table. 
Table Talk—Robert Louis Stevenson, his life 
and writings.* 
Debate—Resolved: That the system of voting 
by machinery should be generally adopted.* 























 & 





S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR FEBRUARY. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 

P. 240. A word from the Greek 
language, meaning the people; the public, the com- 
monwealth, the populace. 

P. 241. “The Bourbons.” The royal family of 
France to which Louis XVIIL., the restored French 
king, belonged. See note in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for October, page 106, and “Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” page 59. 

P.245. “Rotten boroughs.” 
Nineteenth Century,” page 21 3. 

P. 249. “Cerberus” [ser’be-riis. Vowels having 
no diacritical marks take the obscure sound]. The 
watchdog at the entrance of the infernal regions. 
When any one died the Greeks and Romans 
“used to put a cake in their hands as a sop to 
Cerberus, so that he might let them pass without 


“ Demos.” 


See “ Europe in the 


molestation.” 

P. 256. “Ménu.” 
fare. 

“Status quo.” Latin. The condition in which 
[ the things were at first or are now]. 

P. 258. “Anti-jingo.” The name Jingo was 
given to a “ member of thesection of the Conserva- 
tive or Tory party in Great Britain, which advocated 
a spirited foreign policy. The name alludes to a 
song which is to be found at the foot of page 256 of 
the text-book. 


A French word. A bill of 


P. 266. “Enclosure.” See page 188 of the text- 
book. 
P. 269. “Tenter.” A machine on which are 


stretched pieces of cloth just woven, so that they 
may set or dry evenly and square. 


P. 278. “Cov’in.” A_ secret agreement, col- 
lusion. 
P. 281. “Laissez faire” [la-si far,4 having the 


sound given it in care]. A French expression. The 
“let alone” principal or policy in government and 
in political economy; a general non-interference with 
individual freedom of action. 

P. 283. “The submerged tenth.” An expres- 
sion applied by General William Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, to the very poorest class of society. 

“People’s Palace.” “An institution in East Lon- 
don, on Mile End Road, intended for the recreation 
and amusement, the intellectual and material ad- 
vancement of the vast artisan population of East 
End.” 

“Toynbee Hall.” “An institution in White- 
chapel, London, founded in 1885 as the outcome of 
plans set on foot by the members of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, to provide education and 
J-Feb. 


the means of recreation and enjoyment for the 
people of the poor districts of London. * It was 
organized and named in memory of Armold Toynbee 
(1852-83), a graduate of Oxford, who devoted him- 
self to work among the poor.” 

“University extension.” “Ascheme originating in 
England for extending the advantages of University 
instruction by means of lectures and classes at im- 
portant centers.” 

P. 287. “Bé'-né fi’de,” Latin. 
reality. 

P. 290. “Bureaucratic service.” Service of the 
nature of a bureaucracy, or of the concentration of 
power in administrative bureaus or departments of 
public business. 


In good faith, in 





“ RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 

P. 15. “Renaissance.” See note on page 104 of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for October. 

P. 22. “Ranke” [ran’keh]. 

“Rizzio” [rit’se-o]. A favorite of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, who was assassinated by Darnley, the 
husband of Mary, and his accomplices. 

P. 23. “Leonardo da Vinci.” For the pro- 
nunciation of this and other proper names see the 
index of the text-book. 

P. 24. “Torricelli” [t6r-ré-chellee]. 
sailles” [ver-salz]. “ Schwetzingen ” [shwet’sing-en]. 
“Hesse Cassel” [hess kas’sel]. “ Valenciennes” 
[va-lon-se-enn]. 

P. 25. “Gregorovius” [gra-g5-r5’ve-oos]. 

P. 27. “Sistine Chapel.” “The papal private 
chapel in the Vatican, constructed by Pope Sixtus 
IV. (whence the name). Architecturally it is insig- 
nificant; but it is world-famous for the paintings 
which cover its walls. 

P. 29. “Ghiberti” [ge-ber’tee, g hard as in get]. 

P. 35. “Exarchate of Ravenna.” “The Byzan- 
tine dominion in Italy after its reconquest from the 
Ostrogoths by Narses in the sixth century, called 
from its capital the exarchate of Ravenna.” 

P. 39. “Synchronisms” [sin’kré-niz’ms]. A 
Greek derivative from two words, meaning with, 
and time. The concurrence of two or more events 
in time; simultaneousness. 


“s Ver- 


P. 46. “Capitals.” Ornaments of various pro- 
jecting moldings placed at the top of columns or 
pillars. 

P. 47. “Engaged columns.” Columns built in 


the wall so as to appear as if a part of each of them 
was concealed; known also as embedded columns. 
See pictures on pages 46 and 55 of text-book. 
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“Entablatures.” Those parts of astructure which 
“consist of horizontal members supported by 
columns or vertical members, which rest upon the 
columns and extend upward to the roof.” They in- 
clude the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice. 

“Pediment.” The part of a building cor- 
responding to what is commonly known as a gable; 
the low triangular part crowning the fronts of build- 
ings in the Greek styles, especially over porticoes. 
See pictures on pages 46, 51, 62, 69, 90, of text- 
book. 

“ An-thé’mi-ons.” 
ventionalized flowers or foliage. 
59 of text-book. 

“Guilloche” [gi-lésh’, g hard]. 
pattern formed of intersected or interwoven lines, 
like braided work. 

P. 51. “Gargoyles.” A term applied to the 
spouts placed at the base of roofs in Gothic build- 
ings, for the purpose of carrying rain water far from 
the walls. They most frequently represented animals 
or fantastic creatures, from the throats of which the 
rain water was discharged. 


Ornaments consisting of con- 
See cut on page 


An ornamental 





“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 


P. 111. “Scrive’ner.” A professional writer, one 
whose chief occupation is the drawing of wills and 
contracts. 

P. 112. “Humane.” Tending to humanize or re- 


fine, applied to the elegant or polite branches of 
literature. 

P. 113. “ Heine” [hi’neh], Heinrich. (1799 ?-1856.) 
A German poet and metaphysical writer. 

“L’Allegro” [lal-la’gr6]. Italian. The Mirthful 
(Man). “Tl Pén-se-rd’s6”. The Pensive (Man). 

“Circe.” [Both c’s are soft, like s.] The sorcer- 
ess who changed the companions of the Greek hero, 
Ulysses, into swine. 

P. 114. “La Semaine.” 
for the week. 

“The Porch.” The school of Stoics. So called 
from the portico on the agora, or market place, 
where the Stoic philosopher Zeno used to resort 
with his followers. 

P. 115. “ Ar-€-G-pa-git’i-ca.” “The title of the 
work is obtained from the Greek Ar-e-dp’a-gus or 
Mars Hill, a mo t near Athens, where the mast 
famous court of justice of antiquity held its sittings. 
Professor Morley thinks it is also in allusion to the 
*‘ Areopagitic’ of the Greek author Isocrates. ‘ Mil- 
ton was seeking to persuade the High Court of 
Parliament, our Areopagus, to reform itself by re- 
voking a tyrannical decree against the liberty of 
the press.’” 

P. 116. “Vaudois [vo-dwa] Protestants.” Also 
called the Waldenses. The names are both taken 





A French expression 


from the name of the founder of this Christian de- 


CL. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 





nomination, Peter Waldo, or Pierre de Vaux. The 
members of this sect were persecuted and large 
numbers of them put to death for heresy. 

P. 117. “ Val-lém-brd’sa.” From the Latin words 
valles umbrosa, shady valley. A famous valley east 
of Florence which contained an abbey of the same 
name, but it was suppressed in 1863. The monastery 
and church are now occupied by the royal school of 
forestry, opened in 1869. 

P. 118. “Ab‘di-el.” The only seraph who re- 
mained loyal when Satan excited revolt among the 
angels of heaven. 

“ Ag-o-nis’tés.” 

“The Purple Islander.” Phineas Fletcher, 
called because he was the author of “ The Purple 
Island,” an allegorical poem on the human body, 
published in 1633. 

P. 121. “ Corneille ” [kor-nal or kor-nay’]. 
“ Wycherley ” [wich’er-ly]. “ Villiers ” [vil’yerz]. 

P. 122. “Coup de Grace” [koo de graz]. French. 
A finishing stroke. “Bel esprit” [bel as-pré]. A 
brilliant mind. 

“ Pepys ” [pep’is or peps]. 

“ Naive” [na-€v]. French. Artless, frank. 

P. 123. “New Lights.” The Separatists, a sect 
which seceded from the Congregationalists, deri- 
sively so called. 

“Fifth Monarchy Men.” “A sect of millenarians 
of the time of Cromwell. Christ’s kingdom was 
to be the fifth and last in the series of which 
those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome were the 
preceding four; hence their self-assumed title.” 

“Ranters.” A term applied by way of reproach 
to the members of an Antinomian sect of the Com- 
monwealth period. 

“Don Quixote” [don ke-ho’te or don quix’ot]. 
The hero of a Spanish romance bearing the same 
name, written by Cer-van-tés. The hero’s squire is 
Sancho Panza [sang’ko pan’za]. 

P. 125. “ Phedre” [fadr]. “ Iph-i-gé’nie.” 

“La Feint Astrologue.” The False Astrologer. 
——“L’ Etourdi.” The Heedless One. 

“ Fourberies de Scapin.” The Cheats of Scapin. 

“Ecole des Femmes.” School of Wives. 

P. 126. “ Etherege” [éth’er-€j]. “ Farquhar” 
[far’kwar or far’ker]. “Van Brugh ” [broo]. 

“Mrs. Aphra Behn” [bén]. (1640-1689.) When 
very young this woman, then Miss Johnson, sailed 
with her father for South America. In her later 
writings she introduced the character of a native 
prince whom she met there. Returning to England 
she married a London merchant and was thrown into 
the society of Charles II., who was pleased with her 
vivacity. He sent her to Antwerp during the Dutch 
war, where drawing about her many admirers, she 
detected the plots formed by Admirals De Witt and 
De Ruyter of burning the English ships in the river 
Thames. She quickly informed the court, but the 


so 
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message was not believed, until the event proved it 
true. Chagrined, she renounced politics and returned 
to England, devoting herself to her writings and to 
gay society. 

“ Bourgeois” [boor-zhwa]. French. Belonging to 
the middle class, wanting in refinement, common. 

P. 127. “ Politesse de ceur.” French. Polite- 
ness of heart; true politeness. 

P. 128. “ Marinists” [ma-ré’nists.] Poets of the 
school of Marini (1569-1625), or rather a large class 
of imitators of this poet, who was an Italian. He 
led the poets of his century “into that labored and 
affected style which his own richness and vivacity of 
imagination were so well calculated to recommend.” 

P. 129. “Sacheverel” [sa-shév’er-el]. 

“Heroic couplet.” A form of verse adapted to 
the treatment of exalted themes. The following is 
an example of a heroic couplet : 

** Achilles’ wrath to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing.” 

“ Distichs ” [dis’tiks]. Couplets. 

P. 130. “ Alexandrine.” See note on page 496 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January. 

“St. Cecilia’s day.” November 22. St. Cecilia 
was a Christian martyr who met death at Rome in 
230. She has generally been considered the patron 
saint of music. 

P. 131. “Annus Mirabilis.” 
ful year. 

“ Pd’ét-As-ter” A dabbler in verse making. 

P. 132. “ Religio Laici” [ré-lig’i-d la‘i-si]. A Lay- 
man’s Religion. 

“Boccaccio ” [bék-kat’chO]. (1313-1375-) An Ital- 
ian novelist. 

P. 133. “Conventicles.” Assemblies for religious 
worship. 

“ Crusoe’s cave and Aladdin’s palace.” 
be found in “Robinson Crusoe” and 


Latin for wonder- 


Stories to 
“ Arabian 


Nights.” 
P. 136. “ Rochefoucauld” [rdsh-foo-ko]. (1747- 
1827.) A French philanthropist and politician. 


P. 137. “The ombre [om’ber] party.” <A party 


REQUIRED READINGS IN ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE LIFE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER.” 


1. “Tommy Atkins.” A general name for a 
private in the British army. 

2. “Took thequeen’s shilling.” A common saying 
in Great Britain, meaning that one has enlisted as a 
soldier. Before 1879 when the practice was discon” 
tinued by the passing of the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, every new recruit, upon enlisting, 
accepted a shilling from the recruiting officer. 

3. “ Reveillé” [re-val’ye, sometimes rév-e-lé’]. A 
French word, meaning an awakening,an alarm. The 
beat of a drum or a bugle sound at break of day giv- 
ing notice to soldiers or sailors that it is time to rise. 

4. “H.M.S.” Her Majesty’s ship. 


C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


*two words meaning with or together, and to shine, 
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playing a certain game of cards. 

“ Rosicrucian ” [r6z-i-kri’shan]. The Rosicrucians 
were members of a secret society supposed to exist 
in the fifteenth century, who pretended to a knowl- 
edge of occult science and also of the mysteries of 
medicine, alchemy, and astrology. The name means 
dew cross, and was chosen because dew was consid- 
ered by the ancients the most powerful solvent of 
gold, and the cross in alchemy was the symbol of 
light. 

P. 138. “ Pe-riph’ra-sis.” 
of speaking; the use of unnecessary words. 

P. 141. “Ubi saeva indignatio,” etc. 
Where cruel disdain is no longer able to lacerate 
the heart. 

“ Houyhnhnms” [hoo’in’mz]. The name is sup- 
posed to be an imitation of the neighing of horses. 
A community of horses described as endowed with 


A roundabout manner 


Latin. 


reason. 
P. 143. “Ba’vi-ad and Mae’vi-ad.” 
are taken from the inferior poets mentioned in Ver- 


The names 


gil’s “ Eclogues,”— 
“He may with foxes plow and milk he-goats, 
Who praises Bavius or on Mzvius dotes."’ 
“Cockneys.” A term for Londoners. 
P. 144. “ Nibelungen Lied” [né’be loong-en léd]. 
P. 146. “A room in cathe- 
drals, colleges, collegiate churches, castles, or public 
buildings, purposely made for keeping deeds, char- 


“ Mi’ni-ment room.” 


ters, writings, etc.” 

“Scan’sion.” The art of scanning or measuring 
a verse by feet in order to determine whether the 
quantities are rightly observed. 

P. 147. “Spencerian stanza.” The style of versi- 
fication used by Spenser in his “ Faerie Queene.” 

P. 148. “ Sé-ri-d’tim.” Serially, one after another. 

P. 149. “ Vir-tii-6’s6.” An Italian word, meaning 
one who is excellent, who excels in taste. A student 
of things by observation; a philosopher who experi- 
ments. 

P. 153. “Leiden des Jungen 
sorrows of Young Werther. 


The 


Werther.” 


“WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE PLANETS.” 


1. “Constellations.” A Latin derivative from 
and the latter word comes from s¢e//a, a star. 
Groups of fixed stars. 

2. “Ec-cén’tric.” From two Greek words mean- 
ing out and center. Differing from a perfect circle, 
said generally ofan ellipse, especially of an elliptical 4 
orbit. 

3. “ Pér-i-héli-6n” The Greek word /er? means 
near, and Helios, sun. In the word a-phe’‘li-on, the 
prefix afo (the 6 being dropped) means from, away. 

4. “Schiaparelli.” «[skya-pa-rellé]. Giovanni 
(1835—.) An Italian astronomer. 





Virginio. 
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5. “Lune-shaped.” In the shape of a crescent 
or half-moon. The Latin word for moon is /una. 

6. “Spéc’tré-scope.” An instrument used to 
produce a spectrum of the light from any source. 
The spectrum is the “continuous band of light 
showing the successive prismatic colors, or the isolated 
lines or bands of color, observed when the radiation 
from such a source as the sun, or an ignited vapor 
in a gas flame, is viewed after having been passed 
through a prism or reflected from a diffraction 
grating.” 

7. “Tal‘is-man.” A word coming originally from 
Greek, meaning a religious rite, initiation, a conse- 
crated object. A ‘supposed charm consisting of a 
magical figure cut or engraved under certain supersti- 
tious observances of the configuration of the 
heavens. Any means of obtaining extraordinary 
results ; a charm. 

8. “Gal-i-lé’6.” (1564—1642.) The great 
Italian astronomer and philosopher who advocated 
the Copernican theory of the revolution of the earth 
about the sun. 

9g. “Laplace” [la-plas], Marquis Pierre Simon de. 
(1746—1827.) The celebrated French astronomer 
who developed the nebular theory of the solar 
system, originated by Kant and Sir William Herschel. 
The nebular hypothesis supposes “ the solar system 
to be the result of the gradual condensation of a 
nebula under the action of the mutual gravitation of 
its parts.” 





“SUNDAY READINGS.” 
1. “Guillemots.” [ gil‘le-méts ]. 
footed birds of the family A/cide. 
2. “Au-ric’t-las.” A species 
found native in the Swiss Alps. 


Arctic, web- 


of primrose; 





“THE BEGINNING AND THE ENDING.” 

1. “Archives” [ar’kivz]. From a Greek word 
for government house. The name is used to denote 
the place in which documents, especially public 
documents, are kept, and also to denote the docu- 
ments themselves. 

2. “As-si-di‘i-ty.” Derived from 
words meaning near or to, and to sit, hence literally, 
to sit down to. Constant or close application; 
diligence. “He is assiduous who sits close to his 
work.” 

3. “Pertinacity.” Latin fer, through, through- 
out, and fenere, to hold, or the adjective senax, 


two Latin 


tenacious, persistent, unyielding. 





“THE WORLD’S DEBT TO ELECTRICITY.” 

1. “Pessimists.” From the Latin adjective for 
bad in the superlative degree, fessimus, worst. A 
name applied to those persons who exaggerate the 
evils of life, who believe that the world is as bad as 


possible. 





C.L. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 








2. * Puck.” 
folklore.” 


“A playful, mischievous elf in 
His boast was that he could “put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


3. “ E-léc-trdl’y-sis.”. The decomposition of a 
chemical compound into its constituent parts by an 
electric current. In the arts it is applied to the 
depositing of certain metals, as gold, silver, copper, 
etc., from their solutions by means of the slow action 
of an electric current. Its most important applica- 
tions are electroplating and electrotyping, the former 
being the art of coating metals and other materials 
with an adherent film of the metal in solution; and 
the latter, the art of making “a copy in metal 
(precipitated by galvanic or electric action, usually in 
the form of a thin sheet) of any engraved or molded 
surface, of wood cuts, pages of composed type, etc.” 

4. “Kant,” Immanuel. (1724—1804.) A German 
philosopher, “one of the most influential thinkers of 
modern times.” During his whole life he is said 
never to have been further away than thirty miles 
from K@6nigsberg, his native place. He iscalled the 
founder of “ critical philosophy.” 

5. “Goethe” [gé’teh], Johann Wolfgang von. 
(1749—1832.) A famous German poet, dramatist, 
and prose writer, the greatest name in German 
literature. 

6. “Helmholtz,” Ferdinand von. (1821—1894.) 
A German physiologist and physicist, famed for his 
discoveries in acoustics and optics. 





“ KINGSLEY’S ‘WESTWARD HO!’” 

1. “ Anne Askew.” An English Protestant lady 
who was committed to the flames in 1546. Her 
husband had turned her out of doors because she 
joined the reformers. “ Her denial of the corporeal 
presence of Christ’s body in the eucharist caused her 
arrest and committal to prison,” and her death. 

2. “Ochidore” [5k’i-dor]. A shore crab. 

3. “Ceiba” [sa‘i-ba]. The silk-cotton tree. 


“FAMOUS BRIDGES OF THE WORLD.” 

1. “Al-can’ta-ra.” A town in Spain on the 
Tagus River. The famous bridge was built by the 
Roman Trajan. 

2.  Aqueducts.” 
conveyance, pipe, canal. 
water from one place to another. 

3. “False works.” ‘Temporary structures by the 
aid of which permanent ones are erected. 

4. “Viaducts.” Via is the Latin word for way 
or road, hence the word is used as the name of 
bridges erected for the purpose of leading a road or 
a railway over a valley ; any elevated roadway which 
is an artificial construction. 

5- “Pontoon.” From the Latin word fons, a 
bridge. Any framework or floating structure form- 
ing or supporting a bridge ; wooden, flat-bottomed 


Latin agua, water, ductus, 


Channels for conducting 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


boats, forming: a portable float, used in building 
‘ bridges. 

6. “C&n-tilév’ers.” Blocks or large brackets of 
stone, metal, or wood, built into a wall and project- 
ing from it, to support moldings, balconies, etc. A 
cantilever bridge is “ composed of two parts reaching 
out from the opposite banks and supported near the 
middle of their own length on piers which they over- 
hang, thus forming cantilevers which meet over the 
space to be spanned or sustain a third portion, to 
complete the connection.” 


7. “Traveler.” Same asa traveling crane. A 
machine for moving loads. 
8. “Bas’cule.” Originally a French word mean- 


ing swing, balance, see-saw. “A drawbridge ar- 
ranged with a counterpoise so that as the floor of 
the bridge is raised, the counterpoise descends into a 
pit prepared for it.” 


“COUNT MOLTKE, FIELD MARSHAL.” 

1. “ Fabius Cunctator.” A name given to Fabius 
Maximus, the Roman general, on account of his 
cautious military tactics against Hannibal. Cumc- 
tator was the Latin name for delayer. 

2. “Pallas Athene.” The goddess of wisdom 
and war among the Greeks. 

3. “Hec’a-tombs.” A Greek word for a great 
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public sacrifice ; any slaughter of persons or animals. 


4. “Dze-mon‘ic.” Like a dzmon, which in 
mythology was a supernatural agent or intelligence, 
a spirit lower than the gods, which acted as a good 
angel to man; a genius. The demon of Socrates is 
always cited as an example. 

5. “Hannibal.” (247—183 B. C.) The great 
Carthaginian general who fought Rome and was 
conquered. 

6. “Frederick,” the Great. (1712—1786.) 
king of Prussia. 

7. “ Koéniggratz” [k6’neG-réts]. A fortified town 
of Bohemia, where in 1866 was gained the great 
victory of the Prussians over the Austrians. The 
battle is more commonly called the battle of Sadowa, 
Sadowa being a small village eight miles from 
K6niggratz, and the actual scene of the engagement. 

8. “Generalstaff.” “A body of officers forming 
the central office of the army of a nation, and it acts 
in a sense, as the personal staff of the commander- 
in-chief, or of the king or other chief ruler.” 

9. “£9.” An English pound is equal to $4.86. 

10. “Paladin.” One of the knightly champions 
who accompanied Charlemagne to war; hence any 
heroic knight or champion. 

11. “Semper felix, faustus, augustus.” 
Always happy, fortunate, worthy of honor. 

12. “ Pan-e-gyrics.” Eulogies. 


The 


Latin, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION.” 

t. ©. 
teenth century England been achieved? 
Parliamentary Jegislation reinforced by 
opinion. 

2. Q. How is the Reform Act of 1832 character- 
A. As a signal triumph of the popular will, 
over vested right and hereditary privilege. 

3. Q. What effect had this Act upon govern- 
ment? A. It transferred the balance of power 
from the landed aristocracy to the manufacturers 
and merchants. 

4. Q. When was universal suffrage secured and 
the House of Commons made to represent the 
common people? A. By the Reform Act of 1884. 

5. Q. To make intelligible the history of En- 
glish politics for the last twenty-five years what is 
necessary? A. Some comprehension of the Irish 
question. 

6. Q. 


1829 secure to the Irish? 


How has the political revolution of nine- 
A. By 
public 


ized? 


What did the Catholic Emancipation of 
A. The right to send 


representatives to Parliament. 


7. Q. 


When was the disestablishment of the 





Protestant church in Ireland accomplished? A. 
In 1869. 

8. Q. What is the Irish demand for Home Rule? 
A. The right to have an independent legislature 
which shall bear to the British Parliament such re- 
lations as an American state bears to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

9g. Q. What surprising resolution recently passed 
the House of Commons, by a vote of 147 to 145? 
One proposing the abolition of the House of Lords. 

10. Q. What effect upon the population had the 
introduction of improved methods of agriculture? 
A. It drove from the land the stalwart yeomen to 
make room for tenant farmers. 

11. Q. What effect upon the people had the 
introduction of improved machinery? A. Forthe first 
five decades the laboring classes deteriorated. 

12. Q. 
between capital and labor arise ? 
organization of industry. 

13. Q. What is the result of all the efforts made 
for the betterment of manufacturing industries? A. 
The well-being of the factory operative is far in 


In what did the modern antagonism 
A. In the factory 
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advance of that of the agricultural laborer. 

14. Q. What was England’s colonial policy in 
the eighteenth century? A. She regardedacolony 
as a piece of property to be exploited in the interest 
of the country owning it. 

15. Q. What is the hope of sanguine statesmen 
regarding the British Colonies? A. That they 
shall be joined in a great federation. 





“ RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART.” 

1. Q. What marked the beginning of modern 
times? A. The Renaissance. 

2. Q. To what does the term Renaissance es- 
pecially apply? A. To Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and to its influence on other 
lands. 

3- Q. What was the Renaissance? 
of civilization, of literature, of art. 

4. Q. What two preceding periods of history 
does the word Renaissance imply? A. That of the 
Roman Empire, and the Middle Ages. 

5- Q. What does a study of the contemporary 
history of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies reveal? A. That Italy was the teacher of 
Europe and that the Renaissance appears as the con- 
trolling fact. 

6. Q. Why did the art of the Renaissance assume 
such proportions as to dwarf other claims to glory? 
A. The chief reason is that the art of that time stil! 
remains absolutely superior to any produced since, 
while in regard to all other claims the exact oppo- 


A. A rebirth 


site is true. 

7. Q. Name two things essential to a reasonable 
philosophy of the greatness of the Old Masters. 
A. To show what produced it and why it did not last. 

8. Q. With what was the greatest development 
of Italian art connected? A. With the period of 
Italy’s unexampled commercial prosperity. 

9. Q. With what was the decline of Italian Ren- 
aissance art connected? A. The political overthrow 
of the small Italian principalities and free states. 

10. Q. With what was this decline of Italian 
Renaissance at home contemporaneous? A. The 
spread of the Italian Renaissance over Europe. 

11. Q. Inthe period of Renaissance art what two 
divisions are of especial importance? A. The time 
of development and triumph at home, between 1400 
and 1530, and the time of expansion over Europe 
and relative decline in Italy. 

12. Q. Inwhat countries did art then successively 
rise to commanding importance? A. In Northern 
Europe, England, and in the New World. 

13. Q. Between the production of what two 
masterpieces of art did the zenith of the Italian Re- 
naissance date? A. The “Last Supper” and the 
“Last Judgment.” 

14. Q. How long had the ruins of Rome re- 
mained unnoticed before the Renaissance? <A. For 
a thousand years. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 








15. Q. What is the most obvious characteristic 


of the Renaissance style of architecture? A. The 
use of the Greek Orders as they were continued by 
the Romans, giving the Greco-Roman forms of art. 





“ FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 

1. Q. How is Milton ranked among English 
poets? A. As the most scholarly and the most truly 
classical. 

2. Q. What new note did Milton introduce into 
English poetry? A. The passion for truth and the 
feeling of religious sublimity. 

3- Q. What event brought Milton back from his 
travels in Italy? A. The breach between Charles I. 
and Parliament. 

4- Q. What part did Milton take in this contest ? 
A. He was a most valiant soldier, fighting for lib- 
erty by means of a great succession of writings on 
various questions at issue. 

5- Q. How is “Paradise Lost” 
A. Asan epic of English Puritanism and of Protes- 
tant Christianity, the sublimest of all epics. 

6. Q. What is the most heroic thing in this he- 
roic peem? A. Milton himself. 

7. Q. How does Milton’s later work compare with 
his earlier? A. It has less of the graces of poetry, 
growing severe even to ruggedness, but in structure 
and thought it gains. 

8. Q. Who are classed with Milton as the poets 
of his time? A. Andrew Marvell and George Wither. 

g. Q. Whatperiodis described as adescent from 
poetry to prose? A. The Stuart Restoration. 


described ? 


10. Q. What was the characteristic literature of 
this time? A. Criticism, satire, and burlesque. 

11. Q. In what book is the social life of this time 
best reflected? A. In the diary of Samuel Pepys. 

12. Q. What was, perhaps, the most popular 
book of its time? A. Butler’s “ Hudibras.” 

13. Q. Who among the literary figures of this 


time has been called the first of moderns ? 
den. 


A. Dry- 


14. Q. For what purpose did Dryden use his en- 
ergetic verse? A. As a vehicle for political argu- 
ment and satire. 

15. Q. How far did the indebtedness of the Eng- 
lish stage to the French reach? A. Not only to a 
general adoption of its dramatic methods, but to di- 
rect imitation and translation, some of Dryden’s 
dramas being adaptations of French writings. 

16. Q. Name one among the few books of this 
time whose shaping influences lay in the past. 
A. “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the greatest of religious al- 


legories. 

17. Q. What is Pope’s masterpiece? A. The 
“ Rape of the Lock.” 

18. Q. How is Pope estimated? A. As a great 


literary artist but not a great poet. 
19. Q. What two satires written by Dryden and 
Pope respectively preserve the names of several petty 





~ 























writers who but for this would be unknown? 
A. “Mac Flecknoe” and the “ Dunciad.” 

zo. Q. The name of what prominent writer is 
connected with the first appearance of literature in 
permanent periodical form? A. Addison. 

21. Q. As what is Addison best known to pos- 
terity? A. Asa humorist, a sly observer of man- 
kind, and a delightful talker. 

22. Q. Who is called Addison’s latest and best 
literary descendant? A. Washington Irving. 

23. Q. Who is the greatest of the Queen Anne 
wits and one of the most savage and powerful sat- 
irists that ever lived? A. Dean Swift. 

24. Q. What poem opened a new field in Eng- 
lish literature, which had nature as its theme? 
A. Thompson’s “ Seasons.” 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
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25. Q. What two writers are celebrated for pro- 
ducing literary forgeries? A. James Macpherson 
and Thomas Chatterton. 

26. Q. Whose poem is the representative poem 
of the second half of the eighteenth century? A. 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard.” 

27. Q. The fame of what literary man has _ been 
preserved less by his own writings than by a famous 
biography? A. Samuel Johnson. 

28. Q. Who was the author of this biography of 
Johnson? A. James Boswell. 

29. Q. Which one of his works best entitles 
Johnson to remembrance? A. His “ Dictionary of 
the English Language.” 

30. Q. Who was the first English novelist in the 
modern sense of the word? A. Samuel Fielding. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—V. 
1. What was the most original product and ex- 
pression of the English Renaissance ? 
2. On what work were the first English plays 
founded, by whom, and for what purpose? 
3. By whom were the plays usually written ? 
4. What name was given to the first English 
plays and why? 
5. How long did plays of this nature continue ? 
6. By what were they succeeded ? 
7. What further secularized the drama ? 
8. By what name was the first legitimate comedy 
known? 
9g. When and by whom was the first tragedy 
produced? 
10. What was the first theater erected in Eng- 
land? 





WOMAN’S WORLD.—V. 

1. Who was “the first person commissioned to 
go and proclaim the glad tidings of Christ’s resur- 
rection” ? 

2. The establishment of what large and excellent 
Protestant school for deaconesses revived that order 
of Christian workers from the oblivion in which it 
had been entombed since the 1oth or 11th century? 

3- What country and what age first opened to 
women the pulpit and the pastorate ? 

4. The preaching of what woman marks the en- 
trance of women into the work of the Christian 
ministry in America ? 

5. What great help to the progress of women in 
public service did Lucretia Mott render by her ex- 
emplary domestic life ? 

6. Who was called the “real foundress of Meth- 
odism ” in England? 





7. Owing to her superior leadership, by what 
name rather than the names of the men associated 
with her, were the churches established by Lady 
Huntingdon, known ? 

8. What church first admitted women to its 
theological school for training for the ministry in 
America? 

9. What is the “ Woman’s 
ence”? When organized? 

1o. Who was the first heathen converted to 
Christianity in America? 


Ministerial Confer- 





ART.—V. 

1. What place from the seventh to the thir- 
teenth century was the great capital of the arts? 

2. What are the characteristics of Byzantine pic- 
tures ? 

3. What gave the first impulse to the revival of 
art in Italy? 

4. What formed the chief theme of early Italian 
painting ? 

5. Where were the best paintings of this time 
executed ? 

6. What led the artists of this period, the 
Gothic, to aim at “an impressive representation of 
their subject, rather than at technical skill”? 

7. To whom has the revival of painting in Italy 
been ascribed ? 

8. What great genius took the second step in 
progress in painting, throwing off in large part 
Byzantine traditions? 

g. Of whom does tradition relate that the painter 
Cimabue discovered him, a shepherd boy, drawing 
the figure of sheep, which showed so much genius 
that he took the young artist home and taught 
him ? 
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10. What city in the early Renaissance period 
became one of the greatest art capitals of the age? 





CURRENT EVENTS.—V.* 

1. When were the first surveys for a Nicaragua 
Canal made by the Americans? 

2. What led the congress of engineers, called by 
M. de Lesseps in 1879 to consider a plan for cutting 
a canal through the Isthmus of Panama, to decide in 
favor of the unfortunate Panama route over the 
more feasible Nicaragua route, which was also con- 
sidered ? 

3. What is the “safety fund” feature in the 
“ Baltimore plan” of currency? 

4. Who was known in recent London history as 
the “ Man with the Red Flag”? 

5. Do the members of the English House of 
Commons receive financial compensation for their 
services ? 

6. What is known as the Burns’ Wages Fund? 

7. What amendment to the immigration laws 
referring to needed action on the part of the United 
States regarding prospective immigrants, was sug- 
gested by the fourteenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which met in 
December in Denver? 

8. Who wrote, in collaboration with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, two books called “In the Wrong 
Box ” and “ The Wreckers ” ? 

9g. What action on the part of the United States 
government, as represented in China recently, gave 
offense to Japan? 

1o. When did Signor Crispi enter the Italian 
Parliament? What office in the army had he held 
under Garibaldi ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 
FOR JANUARY. 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE,—IV. 

1. Lord Bacon, whose essays are still popular. 
2. Sir Richard Steele and Joseph Addison, in 1709, 
in “The Tatler,” succeeded by “The Spectator” in 
1711. 3- Macaulay says, “Homer is not more 
decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakespeare is 
not more decidedly the first of dramatists, than 
Boswell (James) is the first of biographers,” and 
of his “Life of Johnson” he says, “It is assuredly 
a great, a very great work. We are not sure that 
there is in the whole history of the human intellect 
so strange aphenomenon as this book.” 4. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, an English novelist and dramatist, 
who at the age of twenty wrote “The Monk,” a 
novel which obtained a large circulation but was 
stigmatized as pernicious by the strictest moralists. 





*This set of questions is based upon the topics treated in Cur- 
vent History and Opinion in the present number of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 





5. “The Defense of Poesy,” by Sir Philip Sydney. 
who, according to Hallam, was the first good prose 
writer in any positive sense of the word. 6. His 
“Essay on Dramatic Poetry.” 7. John Dryden, 
whose “Absalom and Achitophel” has been called 
the noblest portrait gallery in poetry. 8. “Ber- 
nesque poetry is the clearest reflection of that 
religious and moral skepticism which was one of the 
characteristics of Italian soc‘al life in the sixteenth 
century, and which showed itself more or less in all 
the works of that period.” 9. Lord Byron’s “ Don 
Juan.” 10. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





WOMAN’S WORLD.—IV. 

1. That of physicians to women. 2. The rapid 
advancement of science and learning at that time by 
raising the medical science to a plane that required 
physicians who wished to keep abreast of the times 
to possess a higher education, disabled women, who 
were debarred from acquiring a higher education, 
from competing with men in medical practice. 3. 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, in 1844, in the Geneva 
Medical College, N. Y. 4. In 1872 the university 
declared women eligible to its degrees, soon after 
admitting them to all its degree examinations and 
lectures. 5. In 1854 the New York Infirmary, by 
Drs. Elizabeth Blackwell and Marie Zakzrewska. 
6. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, of Chicago, sent 
by the Illinois State Medical Society, in 1876. 7- 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, as clinical lecturer on chil- 
dren’s diseases, in a post graduate school opened 
1882 in New York. 8. Pennsylvania; Drs. Corson 
and Atlee. 9. Her philanthropic labors for prison- 
ers and for the better treatment of the indigent 
10. It admits women to its medical depart- 
ment on equal terms with men. . 


insane. 





ART —IV. 

1. Religious teaching. 2. On the walls of the 
Catacombs in Rome. 3. It was the emblem of 
Christ, and the usual explanation is, that the Greek 
word for fish, zchthus, is composed of the initial let- 
ters of the Greek words for Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, the Savior. 4. The Good Shepherd. 5. Be- 
cause the artists followed the models of their Roman 
predecessors. 6. The Christian resisting the tempt- 
er. 7. A miraculous picture of Christ impressed 
on a linen cloth which tradition says was offered to 
the Savior to wipe His face on the way to the cruci- 
8. By 
the law of Moses they were not allowed to make any 
graven images and likenesses. 9. The Iconoclastic 
controversy, the quarrel about the use of pictures 
and images in the churches. 10. The second council 
of Nice, held in 787. Alcuin. 


fixion, by a woman known as St. Veronica. 


CURRENT FVENTS.—IV. 
1. No; until the time of President Jefferson i 
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was in the form of an address delivered by the pres- 
ident in person. 2. It fixes upon Congress the 
responsibility connected with the measures of which 
it treats. 3. The post office department. 4. The 
Constitution (or Old Ironsides), the President, the 
United States, the Chesapeake, the Constellation, and 
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CLASS OF 1895.—* THE PATHFINDERS.” 

“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. F.. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Miss Mary Davenport, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Treasurer—R.M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 


Trustee—George Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 
Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 
CLASS FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLASS EMBLEM--A BLUE RIBBON, 





From Wisconsin comes the following: “I can 
truly say that the C. L. S. C. course of reading has 
been to me, a farmer’s wife, a great inspiration. I 


hope to graduate at Monona Lake next summer.” 


From Michigan, one of the older members of the 
class reports: “The memoranda have been un- 
avoidably delayed. Cares and infirmities often 
caused the burden of work to be very heavy. Yet I 
enjoyed the reading for the year. It has freshened 
up the thoughts of an old brain, and strengthened the 
conviction that the best things in the world’s ex- 
perience never die.” 


CLASS OF 1896.—“ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade,N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. Lewis, 
Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 





From Kansas comes the following report of a ’96: 
“Enclosed find memoranda for ’93-4. This com- 
pletes my second year’s work. I have filled them out 
under difficulties, but I can truly say that the two 
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the Congress. 5. The Adanta, the Boston, the Chi- 
cago, and the Dolphin. 6. The Minneapolis. 7. 
February 11, 1889. 8. Barcelona, during its insur- 
rection against Spain. 9. In the Ohio Temperance 
Crusade. 10. In August, 1865. when it was $2,381,- 


539,294. 
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years’ work has been a source of great pleasure and 
profit, and while passsing through deep waters it has 
been as a strong right arm to sustain me.” 


CLASS OF 1897—“THE ROMANS.” 
“ Vent, vidi, vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E, Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw- 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVyY. 





It may be well to explain to members of the Class 
of ’97 that the fifty cent fee is an annual one, and 
that those who want the membership book for the 
current year and who have not already sent the fee, 
should do so. Blanks for this purpose have been 
mailed to the class, but as circulars often go astray 
in the mail, this reminder may reach some who have 
failed to receive the circular. 

Ir is hoped that the Romans may prove to be the 
most persevering of all Chautauqua classes. The 
fact that they were enrolled during the panic year 
seems to argue that the class is made of material 
which is not easily dismayed. Let the ’97’s prove 
true tothe spirit of their famous motto. 


CLASS OF 1898.—“THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.: the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

FLOWER—VIOLET. 


THE Rev. A. Crane of Bombay, India, writes that 
he has eight members pledged for the Class of ’98 
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and hopes to add four more to the number. India 
has for many years contributed a number of mem- 
bers to each of the C. L. S. C. classes. 

A MEMBER of the Class of ’98 in New York City 
writes: “Above my desk, where I keep my Chau- 
tauqua books, I have in pen and ink—‘ The Laniers, 
Class of ’98. The humblest life that lives may be 
divine. Clifford Lanier, C. L. S. C., Oct. 1st, 1894.’ 
To the right I have fastened a bunch of artificial 


violets.” This may be a suggestion to others. 





GRADUATES. 

MUCH interest in the Current History Course is 
being shown by the graduates. A member of ’g1, 
who has recently enrolled, refers to it as “a new 
movement for removing obstacles in the way of the 
wayfaring man.” 

A GRADUATE of ’94 sends the following report: 
“T am glad the course fell in my way just as I was 
beginning my married life. Our town is not aliterary 
place and it is difficult to get the people interested 
in any literary effort. I helped organize a class of 
about a dozen members, but one year and a few 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of Ged.” 


c. L. S&S. C. 


Openinc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Spectat Sunpay—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cot.tece Day—January, last Thursday. 

W. E. Giapstone Day—February s. 
Speciat Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGrettow Dayv—February 27. 

Wituram WorpswortH Day—March 15. 


WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

Reports from state and county secretaries continue 
to show much activity in all parts of the field. While 
it is too late to hope for much in the way of new 
organizations for the current year, plans are being 
matured for the campaign next fall. 

Mr. William G. Lightfoote, of Ontario County, 
N. Y., has organized an active circle at the town of 
Halls. 

The secretary for Cumberland County, N. J., 
Mrs. A. H. Chance, has sent circulars widely through 
her county, with personal letters to each place. She 
reports the circle in Vineland as in a most flourish- 
ing condition. It expects to try some of the Chau- 
tauqua Extension Lectures later in the season. 

Mr. Warren S. Rehm, secretary for Lancaster 
County, Pa., writes of his experience with Chau- 
tauqua work in the case of individuals who have had 






Cc Le. S. C. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


months was the brief life of the circle, and I alone 
am left to graduate. I feel lost without this reading 
course, and find it difficult to pick up books to read 
without some definite aim. I think I shall engage 
in the regular college courses.” 

A TOUCHING letter comes from a member in 
Missourig “I have many regrets over the work of 
the past year. As you will see by the papers it has 
not been thorough, but with losses and crosses, with 
much sorrow over the death of a beloved child, I 
have plodded on glad of a diverting channel. My 
work is not good, but by financial depressions 
obliged to do my own work, I could not make it 
better. C. L. S. C. study is a grand work, elevating 
and helpful even in the lowest walks of life.” 


To THE CLAss OF ’gt: If all members who have 
anything of interest to record or information that 
should be preserved in the class history, will please 
send the same to the historian, the history will be 
more interesting than it otherwise can be, as the his- 
torian read alone, and has met but few of the class. 

Address, (Miss) MARIE ANTOINETTE DANIELS, 

Box 255, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Sprecia SunpAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpgciaL SunpAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

RecoGniTion Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. 


little intellectual life heretofore. He is interested in 
university extension work as well as in Chautauqua, 
and hopes in this way to make each help the other. 

The secretary for the southern states, Miss Love, 
reports a very important gain in Chautauqua work 
among the people of the South. Miss Love is also 
taking charge of the C. L. S. C. department of one 
of the southern assembly papers, and in her connec- 
tion with the coming exposition at Atlanta, hopes to 
have an opportunity to bring the C. L. S. C. into 
prominence. 

Miss Caddie Whaley the Secretary for Meigs 
County, Ohio, organized a public meeting for the 
presentation of Chautauqua work, with prospect of 
some circles as a result. 

The work in Oskaloosa is very well organized, 
owing to the wise leadership of the state secretary 
of Iowa, Mrs. A. E. Shipley. 




















Mrs. M. M. Stoddard, of Montgomery County, Iowa, 
represents an active circle, which has co-operated 
with her heartily in the county secretary work, 
Letters have been written, circulars sent to editors, 
and plans are being made for active effort next fall. 

Mrs. Rosina A. Hogaboom, of Union County, 
Iowa, wrote that during the fall much interest was 
manifested and that they hoped to report several 
new circles in addition to the one with which she was 
connected. Later she wrote that she had been given 
an opportunity to present the work at a teachers’ 
meeting, and had been invited to attend a later 
meeting and aid in the formation of a teachers’ 
circle. A little circle of lawyers has also been 
organized among five members of the profession who 
occupy rooms in the same building. The county 
papers have been very willing to publish notices sent 
them. 

Nebraska stands at the head of all the states in 
the number of its county secretaries. At present 
forty-one have been reported through the efforts of 
Mr. Hardy, the state secretary. The secretaries 
Tepresent persons of many different occupations— 
ministers, public school principals, teachers, married 
women and others, who are in various ways seeking 
to bring Chautauqua work to the attention of those 
who do not appreciate the opportunities which it 
offers. 

Mrs. Blakeley from Gage County, Neb., writes, 
“The work is gaining slowly in our county.” 
Circles are reported from Beatrice and Wymore, 
with a number of individual readers in many parts of 
the field. 

Mrs. Dawson, the Pacific Coast secretary, reports 
much correspondence with circles and individual 
readers. Circulars have been sent to county in- 
stitutes, and circles and new members have been 
reported from all parts of the coast. A recent circle 
formed in the Epworth League at Santa Clara 
shows how successfully Chautauqua work may be 
utilized in connection with this organization. 

In Colorado a Chautauqua convention has re- 
cently been held in Denver, and a Chautauqua 
alumni association formed at the close of the meet- 
ing. More than forty graduates are to be found in 
the city, and these are to be given a definite share 
in the extension of the work. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

CaNnAaDA.—The budget of letters from Ontario 
brings news of circles recently formed at Niagara 
Falls South, Gravenhurst, and Hillsburg, and of a 
graduate circle at Galt, organized to study the Eng- 
lish History Course. 

New HAMPSHIRE.—A number of ’98’s and ’97’s 
form a circle at New Hampton. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston has some enthusiastic 
Chautauquans known as Modern Athenians. 
ConNeEcTICUT.—Fine circles report from Nichols, 
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Willimantic, and Plymouth. The old Indian word 
Unquowa, meaning “seek farther,” serves the society 
of Chautauquans at Fairfield for both name and 
motto. at New Canaan organized 
promptly in the fall with thirty members, five of 
whom are graduates. Meetings are held each fort- 
night, with an extra meeting about once in six weeks, 
at which times especial programs are given. 
There is a class at Norwich. 








The class 








NEw York.—Mutual Improvement Circle is 
small, but capable. Its members meet weekly and 
read aloud the week’s allotment. It is their custom 
to devote thirty minutes to pronunciation——-Glad- 
stonian Circle of New York City, has bright pros- 
pects, as have also the circle of thirty members at 
Clyde, Croton Falls Circle of twenty-one, the 
class of twenty-five at Fleming, and the 
Calvary Baptist Church Circle of Albany. Halls 
has a new circle, and in Buffalo C. L. S. C.’s have 
been organized in Asbury M. E. Church, Grace M. 
E. Church, Riverside M. E. Church, and Ripley 
Memorial Church. 

NEw JersEyY.—Trenton Circle is a wide-awake 
organization of thirty-two members. There are 
active circles at Woodstown and Dunellen (Watch- 
ing Circle). Another circle, as yet unchristened, 
reports from Jersey City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The Corinthians of Phila- 
delphia, a valiant club, have for their motto, “’Tis 
only noble to be good.” The C. L. S. C. of Tioga, 
Philadelphia, reports faithful work.—— Stanch study 
clubs are progressing at Dickerson Run, Port Alle- 
gheny, Clearfield, Waterford, and Union City. 
Warren C. L. S. C. No. 1 was organized October 5, 
with seventeen members, the membership being 
limited to twenty-five. By a unanimous vote the 
circle members agreed to confine their work chiefly 
to the readings, spending the regular meeting time 
in discussing them, with perhaps one, not more than 
two, papers on subjects immediately connected with 
the week’s work. 

MARYLAND.—Longfellow Circle of Cambridge, 
Summit Circle of Centerville, and a class at Balti- 
more are making deep inroads on their studies. 

District OF CoLuMBIA.—An Epworth League 
C. L. S. C. has begun work at Washington. 

VIRGINIA.—* We are receiving constant benefit 
and pleasure from our C. L. S. C. course,” is the re- 
port of Blue Ridge Chautauqua Circle at Warrenton. 

Trexas.—The Laniers, a new organization at Ty- 
ler, is composed of earnest workers. There isa 
class at Detroit. 

Ou1o.—Belle Center Chautauqua Circle, the cir- 
cles at Le Roy, Marble Cliff, and Milford (Holmes 
Circle) send brief reports of encouraging import.—— 
Delphia Circle, at Carrollton, organized by Carroll 
Circle, has entered with much spirit into the course, 
and shows as a result, good work in large quantities. 
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INDIANA.—Study clubs report from Knightstown 
and South Bend, the latter with twenty-eight mem- 
bers. 

ILLINOIS.—Oliver Wendell Holmes Circle, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Garfield Boulevard 
M. E. Church, Chicago, numbers about twenty mem- 
bers. From Chicago comes also news of the ac- 
tivity of Grace Circle, and a circle of sixteen mem- 
bers, of whom four took last year’s course and the 
rest are ’98’s. Durand Circle, Kewanee Circle of 
about thirty members and classes at Mt. Morris 
Soami, Atwood, and Windsor are progressing with 
energy. The class at Vienna has fifteen mem- 
bers. Its meetings are marked with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. 

MICHIGAN.—Arbutus Circle of Cass City, and a 
circle at Grand Rapids are heard from. 

Wisconsin.—Active circles are located at Elk- 
horn, Milwaukee and Waterloo. Oshkosh has a 
fine circle of twenty-eight members, and in another 
portion of the city an interesting band of young 
people has organized for C. L. S. C. study. A 
physician at Madison is “reading the third year’s 
work in the special course in English.” He writes, 
“In order to start a circle, I have taken up the un- 
I thoroughly enjoy the course 

















dergraduate course. 
and I am sure I can do both. 
fifteen members.” 
MINNESOTA.—There is.a thriving circle called the 
Aurora, at Morton, and classes at Glencoe and Ex- 
celsior are well under way with their lessons. In 
his letter announcing the formation of a circle at 
New Ulm, the president of that organization says: 
“You may be interested in knowing that this circle 
is being formed in a Turner German town, where 
ninety-five per cent of the people speak German in 
their daily life, and where for several years after its 
founding it was impossible for a minister of the 
Gospel to receive a courteous hearing. The circle 


We have a circle of 





is being undertaken by a few of those interested in 
Americanizing the town.” 

Iowa.—Reports full of cheer come from Chaucer 
Circle at Waterloo, Vincent Chautauqua Circle at 
Des Moines, and a circle at West Side. 





Classes 
announce organization at Clermont, Greene, and 
Ocheyedan. 

KANSAS.—There is a fine circle at Princeton. 
The circle at Ellis has sixteen members, who are 
making a good record as Chautauquans. 





NEBRASKA.—Very promising circles have been 
formed at Grand Island and Clarks. 

SouTH Dakota.—All the members of Hudson's 
circle are ’98’s. 

CoLorabo.— Gladstone Circle at Denver is an 
ambitious band of women who are taking double les- 
sons in order to catch up with the prescribed program. 
Silver Circle of Ouray and a little class at Akron 





have organized with determination for success. 
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CALIFORNIA.—Live Oak Circle at Templeton, 
already in working order last year, resumed its 
C. L. S. C. functions with a membership of fifteen. 
Deep interest is shown by all the members. Each 
one takes his part in the questioning, for which two 
are appointed each week, one to question on the 
magazine, the other on the text-books. The class 
motto is “ Eyes turned to the Light,” and the sturdy 
live oak serves as class emblem.——An Epworth 
League in Santa Clara has formed a fine circle that 
is doing a high grade of work. 

OrREGON.—There has been organized a Chautau- 
qua reading circle in Oregon City, West Side, and 
one in Heppner. 

IpaHo.—A class of C. L. S. C. students reports 
from Pocatello. 

REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 

Oun10.—St. John’s Circle of Toledo re-enlisted 
with a membership of twenty. New members have 
been added and all are making fine progress. The 
circle’s programs and other C. L. S. C. items fre- 
quently appear in the daily papers. “ Worthington 
Circle of Springfield,” writes the secretary of that 
club, “commenced the new year’s work on the even- 
ing of October 2, with an unusually large attend- 
ance. The house of the hostess was beautifully 
decorated with autumn leaves and wild flowers. 
The three members of the Class of ’94 occupied 
seats of honor on the platform. The new president 
delivered her inaugural address and announced the 
committees. Meetings are to be held every Tues- 
day evening. Prosperity is reported by classes 
at Bloomingburg, Fremont, and Piketon. At 
Youngstown, Spinoza Chautauqua Circle and a num- 
ber of guests welcomed in the new year. Music 
was added to the usual literary program. Among 
the recitations, quotations, and original productions 
given by the various members, the most applause 
greeted Miss Hattie Weil’s reading of “The Curtain 
Falls,” to which she added the sequel : 











Over the yearning our minds have been taught, 
Over the knowledge our studies have brought, 
O’er the labor Chautauqua has made us, 

Over the kind words that ever repaid us, 

Over the hand clasps at parting and meeting, 
Over the pulses in sympathy beating: 

Now at the end of the flying year, 

Year, that to-morrow will not be here, 

Steadily onward the New Year calls, 

As over the old the curtain falls. 


But upon nobler and merrier things, 

Upon all, that to strive recompense brings, 

Upon all, that our hearts may be better; 

Upon naught that a hope could fetter. 

Upon true thoughts, upon good deeds, 

Upon only that which a grand life needs ; 

Now at the end of the closing year, 

Year, that to-morrow will not be here, 

As joining the dead past, another year dies : 

Upon “‘ A Happy New Year ”’ may the curtain rise. 


he 


+ 


MissouRI.—The cheerful annals written by 

















TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


secretary of the Martha Gammon C. L. S. C. of 
Odessa, show that circle to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The circle at Montgomery City is thriv- 
ing. One of its young members lately favored it 
with an original recitation, which entertained all 
present with its humor. Clio Circle of Spring- 
field, though disappointed in the fact that its pro- 
spective graduate of ’95, who Wvas its valued presi- 
dent, is obliged to suspend her C. L. S. C. work for 
some time, reorganized with flying colors. A rule 
of the circle provides for the appointment by the 
president of a program committee of two, to serve 
one month. Ten ladies’ literary societies and 
their invited guests assembled at the First M. E. 
Church of Carthage to listen to a delightful program, 
the principal feature of which was an address on the 
“ Pleasures and Profits of Literature.” 

NEBRASKA.—The young circle at Lyons shows a 
degree of interest and ability not often surpassed 
even by older circles. At Fullerton there is a 
prosperous circle of fourteen members. They hold 
weekly meetings at the homes of members taken in 
alphabetical crder. Economics has been made the 
special study. One lesson each month is on the 
articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Seven public 
school teachers in the same place are reading the 
Chautauqua work as a special course and find it 
very satisfactory. 

SouTH DakoTa.—A loyal Chautauquan at Bat- 
tineau published a charming appeal to “men and 














women wearied with using the same faculties daily,” 
to accept the “boon” offered them in the invita- 
tion to “enter the circle and realize the influence of 
the class spirit, mottoes, songs and liturgy.” The 
class at Aberdeen opened its sixth season of work. 





TALK 


In a large, handsomely bound, 
profusely and well illustrated book 
Dr. Buckley has published the 
story of his latest travels in Europe, Africa and 
Asia.* That so long an itinerary embracing so 
many places of marked interest could be so thor- 
oughly and effectively written up in one volume 
bears evidence of the author’s perfect command 
over terse and expressive English. Added to 
what might be called the true instinct of trav- 
eling, he enjoyed the further blessing of already 
being a trained traveler. Starting with a well 
defined plan he lost no time in unprofitable explora- 
tion; he sought directly. the chief points of interest, 
riveted his attention upon them, and questioned 


Travels in 
Three Continents. 


*Travels in Three Continents. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 
614 pp. $3.50. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: 


Cranston & Curts. 
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CALIFORNIA.—Those circles that are disspirited 
with their present outlook should take courage from 
the account of the Gleaners at San Diego: They 
started with very poor prospects but progressed un- 
til at the close of the year they had fifteen enrolled 
members. 


IpAHo.—A desire for mental improvement and at. 
tainment of knowledge actuates the proceedings of 
Rimrock Circle of Genesee, all of whose members 
“appreciate the intellectual gain received by this 
practical and socially pleasant system of mutual 
help.” The circle comprises Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, Catholics, and Universalists, and its cos- 
mopolitan character is sustained by representatives 
of three European nations and various distant por- 
tions of the United States. 

WASHINGTON.—Olympus Circle of Seattle has 
been very active during the past year. Most of its 
members belong to the Class of ’96. The fourth 
meeting of each month has been of a social nature, 
when the programs were lightened by various in- 
structive literary games, and refreshments were 
served. A few outsiders were invited to attend on 
these occasions, which have proved so enjoyable to 
all that they probably will be continued throughout 
the four years’ course. Sunset Chautauqua Cir- 
cle of Snohomish held its first meeting promptly in 
the season. Twenty-one were present, and entered 
on the new work with bright anticipations. 

NEw MExico.—The successful circle called the 
Prescott, at Raton, has grown until it numbers about 
twenty. Its weekly meetings are always enjoyable 
and wellattended. The secretary of this class has one 
more year of study before completing the White 
Seal course. 





BOOKS. 

keenly as to what he wished to know about them. 
These same traits were brought to bear in writing 
his book, and in a strong, clear style he has re- 
produced in word pictures striking representations 
of the scenes he witnessed. His reader rejoices 
with him in the beauty of Paris, wonders at the 
fascinating superstition of Lourdes, is lost in roman- 
tic reveries at the Alhambra, and is awed by the 
grandeur of great cathedrals. In Egypt he sought 
with special eagerness the spots which have proved 
so enticing to Egyptologists, and his account im- 
presses one anew with the great antiquity of that 
land. A fine opportunity for the study of Moham- 
medanism was embraced here, and resumed again 
when his journey had extended into Asia. Most 
impressive is his description of Palestine. With 
the Bible as a guidebook he traversed the land of 
sacred story, seeking in its present the traces of its 
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past. A passage expressing joy that the Turks are 
possessors of Jerusalem rather than the Jews or 
the Greek or Latin Christians has at first a startling 
effect upon the reader; but he explains that the 
former would care little for Christian antiquities, 
and the latter would be. exclusive, while the Turks, 
as Mohammedans, are impartial. From Greece and 
Constantinople he wends his homeward way through 
Hungary, Austria, and France. Rapid as is the 
movement, large opportunity has been found for a 
penetrating and discriminating study of the different 
peoples met, and for a close examination of the 
puzzling problems pertaining to various lands; _per- 
tinent philosophical questions have been inquired 
into afresh; striking contrasts and similarities both 
as relating to the past and the present and also to 
widely differing localities are artistically noted; 
political interests are discussed; and the effect of 
the different religious beliefs upon the character of 
the people is closely studied. Rich alike in informa- 
tion and in interest, in humor and research, in 
incident and study, the work is an unusually 
desirable one. 


Rare historical pictures are given in 
“The Sherman Letters,”* the pub- 
lished correspondence between the 
renowned brothers, General and Senator Sherman. 
Beginning in the year 1837, when the General was a 
cadet at West Point, they form an almost con- 
tinuous record of most original character of the 
history of the country from that time on until the 
year 1891. Stationed as an army officer in different 
parts of the country, the General’s letters furnish 
an epitome of the events of .:ational interest; 
while the Senator’s letters, writte:. from the stand- 
point of a politician who has spent year after year 
in Congress, touch upon causes, conditions, and 
remedies as connected with the different phases of 
the development and progress of the nation. Of 
especial interest is the full correspondence concern- 
ing the Civil War; and the double reflection from 
the soldier’s and statesman’s standpoints brings out 
many knotty questions in a clear light. 

“The Life and Letters of Charles Loring Brace ”t 
furnish a fine insight into the personal history 
and the untiring and effective labors of that great 
philanthropist. His wide travels, furnishing him 
with fresh, strong material for lessons on his 
especial life work, are most interestingly described 
in unconventional style in his letters, and in them is 
to be found the key to the motive power in many of 
the actions of his noble life. The biographical 
part, closely sympathetic as it is, is impartial and 
discriminating and in good literary style. 


Biography and 
Letters. 


*The Sherman Letters. Edited by Rachel Sherman Thorm- 
dyke. 398 pp.——tThe Life and Letters of Charles Loring 
Brace. Edited by his Daughter. 503 pp. $2.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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An eminently worthy contribution to the Great 
the life of General Han- 


Commander Series is 
cock.* Save only the briefest personal sketch of 
his early life, the whole work is devoted to his career 
as connected with the Civil War. The man was 
thoroughly and genuinely asoldier in all the fibers of 
his being, and this fact was fully appreciated by the 
author who with rare skill has made his pages ring 
and glow with the true military spirit. As in apano- 
rama, the battlefields of Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, the Wilderness, and other noted campaigns, 
unroll before the absorbed reader. Accurate, critical, 
sympathetic, the work is a clear record of a salient 
part of American history as well as a just record of 
an important man. 


A most useful book of historical reference, and 
at the same time an entertaining book for general 
reading is “The Presidents of the United States.”t 
It is composed of a collection of sketches written 
by different leading scholars, in which no attempt 
has been made to follow in detail the separate 
careers, but which in striking outline delineate the 
chief facts connected with the life and times of each 
one. Many of the articles have been revised and 
enlarged from those which have been published in 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia, but many are entirely new. 
The book contains a full page portrait of each 
president, besides numerous other illustrations. 

A life of Abraham Lincolnt forms one of the 
volumes in the series of the Heroes of the Nations. 
Written in a pleasing narrative style, it both tells 
the story of that wonderful career and sets forth 
the conditions of the remarkable times in which he 
lived. 

A volume bearing the title of “Abraham Lincoln,” || 
prepared especially for younger readers and for 
school uses, gives a brief, forcible sketch of the 
great president, and a voluminous collection of 
anecdotes and incidents revealing different traits of 
his manifold nature. 


A compilation of American poems § 
selected with reference to furnishing 
the student with types of this country’s poetry ought 
to be an inspiration to further study of our best au- 
Biographical sketches precede the selections 


Poetry. 


thors. 





“General Hancock. By General Francis A. Walker. 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+The Presidents of the United States. By John Fiske, Carl 
Schurz, William E. Russell, Daniel C. Gilman, William Walter 
Phelps, Robert C. Winthrop, George Bancroft, John Hay, and 
Others. Edited by James Grant Wilson. 526 pp. $3.50. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

tAbraham Lincoln. By Noah Brooks. 471 pp. $1.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Abraham Lincoln. By D. D. Thompson. 236 pp. go cts. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 

§ American Song. By Arthur B. Simonds, A.M. 310 pp. 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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adding to its value as a reference book or for use in 


the class-room. 

The best thoughts from the poets on the theme 
that has inspired more poems than any other, have 
been chosen with rare discrimination and bound 
in a dainty volume* of cream and gold. The 
range of authors is wide, nearly one hundred and 
fifty being represented. Many fugitive pieces are in- 
cluded, none the less sweet because the names at- 
tached are not well known. It is safe to predict a 
warm welcome for this admirable compilation. 

According to the author of “Back Country 
Poems ”f the greatest singer is one 

“Who writes no learned riddle, 
But sings his simplest rune, 
Takes his heartstrings for a fiddle, 
And plays his easiest tune.” 
Judged by this standard those dialect verses rank 
high. Moreover they are full of sly humor and 
homely philosophy, mingled with a warmth and 
kindliness of spirit that cannot fail to win a hearing. 

A random quotation will show Mr. Coit’s peculiar 
use of italics as well as the quality of his “ Inspira- 
tions.” t 


“Never let ¢hyse/f be foremost 
In thine head or in thine heart ; 
Rather call yourself an actor 
Destined only for z¢s part. 


“« Sinful man may not xovw see it, 
But if he 2 truth believe, 
Later will there come that blessing 
Which the pure in heart receive.” 
Surely Polyhymnia was not the source of these in- 
spirations! The following are among the foot-notes : 
“Written January 23, 1893, at office, during part of 
a hot afternoon, and finished at midnight, three days 
later.” “ Written April 5th, 1894, during a few min- 
utes while waiting for dinner.” We are sorry to say 
that the world of literature is none the richer because 
that dinner was late. 

An artistic cover, with conventionalized roses and 
thistles, a rubricated title page, gilt top, uncut edges, 
even a pretty bookmark, combine to do their best 
for this volume of verse,|| but proves the skin-deep 
quality of beauty. In vain has the reviewer searched 
for acommendable poem or even stanza; all are dull, 
prosy, and commonplace to a degree. 


Of that remarkable undertaking which 
has met with such remarkable suc- 
cess in its execution, “ The Book of the Fair,”§ we 


Miscellaneous. 


* Because I Love You. Selected and arranged by Annie E. 
Mack. 224 pp. $1.50.——t Back Country Poems. By Sam 
Walter Foss. Illustrated by Bridgman. 258 pp. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 

tInspirations. By John O. Coit. 
The Bancroft Company. 

|| Roses and Thistles. By Rufus C. Hopkins. 
San Francisco: Wm. Doxey. 

§ The Book of the Fair. Parts Twoand Fourteen. $1.00 each. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 


29 pp. San Francisco: 


480 pp. $2.00. 
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note Part Two and Part Fourteen. The former car- 
ries on the detailed history of the earlier steps in 
the development of the great enterprise. How the 
plans were made, how the forces were organized 
how the money was collected and the material 
gathered, and how the immense enterprise was set 
going, is graphically told. Pen and camera vie with 
one another in revealing the rapid evolution of the 
work. From the preliminary steps of breaking the 
ground in Jackson Park, the order in which the 
work was done is accurately followed. In rapid de- 
scription the text makes the circuit of the whole 
grounds, noting even the minor buildings and 
exhibits. The fersonne/in the General Management 
and in the special departments, and the scope of 
each division are clearly presented, and special 
features are explained. Part Fourteen contin- 
ues the elaborate description of the Fisheries 
Building, begun in the preceding number, and then 
proceeds to a detailed consideration of the Trans- 
portation Building. Five full page half-tone illus- 
trations of rare clearness and finish are contained 
within this number, and every page besides is dec- 
orated with from one to four pictures of similar 
quality. The work is a model of beauty and of per- 
fection in art. 

“Colonial Daysand Dames ”* is a series of bright, 
quaint, instructive pictures from life as it was passed 
in the early days of our nation’s history. Through 
the hardships and the sorrows, the deprivations and 
the longings which marked that whole period, and 
which are so well portrayed in this production, there 
stand forth with marked distinctness and singular 
beauty the portraits of many of those noble women 
who left as their legacy to ensuing generations the 
proud honor of claiming descent from them. The 
book is the result of much research and is a fine 
tribute to the women of early America. 


“ Animals’ Rights ”t is astrong plea for the weaker 
forms of creation which were put under the domin- 
ion of man. That man has abused his authority is 
claimed, and arguments and proofs are brought for- 
ward to substantiate the claim. The needless suffer- 
ings inflicted under “ the plea of domestic usage, food 
demands, sport, fashion, and science,” are strongly 
denounced. The necessity of animal food to the 
human race, and of vivisection to the advancement 
of science, is questioned. The author takes radical 
ground in his opinions, and radically urges his be- 
liefs. In education and legislation he sees the hope 
of reform in this matter of cruelty. 

Natural history students will find in “ Wild 
Beasts ”} a very exhaustive and critical study of the 

* Colonial Days and Dames. By Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton. 248 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

+ Animals’ Rights. By Henry S. Salt. 176 pp. 75 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

t Wild Beasts. By J. Hampden Porter. 380 pp. $2.00, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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elephant, tiger, lion, leopard, bear, wolf, jaguar, and 
puma. The nature, instincts, habits, distinguishing 
traits, and organism of each are considered. The 
efforts made to tame them, the effects of trying to 
acclimate them in other than their native lands, and 
the accounts of scientific studies made regarding 
them are all considered, together with many inci- 
dents and anecdotes, which give to the book a popular 
trend. Fine pictures of the different animals are con- 
tained in it. 

That “The Mountains of California ”* was writ- 
ten by a true lover and student of nature every page 
bears witness. Descriptions of magnificent scenery, 
studies in natural history, and invigorating lessons 
suggested by the surroundings make up a most use- 
ful and entertaining work. The studies have been 
carried quite into detail and furnish valuable scien- 
tific information. 

Among books that are so helpful “ on occasions ” 
must be classed “The Social-Official Etiquette of 
the United States.”t Very vexing are the questions 
which frequently arise concerning the proper thing 
to be done under certain conditions of official life ; 
but the author of this book, who is an authority on 
the subject, points the way out of them all. 

For a fuller announcement of books anda more 
complete description of winter literature see pages 
226 to 256 of the December number of THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN. 





* The Mountains of California. 
New Yor'-: The Century Co. 

t The Social-Official Etiquette of the United States. By Mad- 
eleine Vinton Dahlgren. 88 pp. $1.00. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Company. 
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